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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



The reader has, in this Yolume, the Private 
Thoughts of Pascal and Adams ; those of Pascal 
calling our attention to the incalculable importance 
of the Christian faith, and those of Adam disclosing 
the inward experience of an acute and faithful 
Christian, and furnishing a deep insight into the 
corruption of the human heart, though under the 
counteracting influence of divine grace. 

In a future volume the Editor purposes to give 
such farther Private Thoughts of eminent Christians 
as may appear desirable to complete this part of the 
Christian's Family Library. 

In a judicious and valuable Life of Pascal, in- 
serted in various numbers of the Christian Observer 
for 1815, are the following just remarks on his 
Private Thoughts. 

*^ The posthumous publication intitled < Thoughts 
on Religion," consists of reflections which arose 
occasionally in his mind, and were suggested under 
a great variety of circumstances; which he com- 
mitted to paper, without order or coherence, and 
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which are the mere fragments of materials designed 
to enter into the composition of his great work. Yet 
these rode and immature productions, these ideas 
and sentiments, partially evolved and imperfectly 
developed, display an intellect of surpassing energy 
and expansion : there is a richness, depth, and preg- 
nancy in them, which gives us an assurance, that 
had the author lived to unfold and arrange, to com- 
bine and perfect, these shapeless rudiments, accord- 
ing to the model traced in his own mind, we should 
have possessed a most convincing and original exhi- 
bition of the evidences and spirit of Christianity. 

Among the various and almost ininiitable excel- 
lences, which may be discovered in the Thoughts 
of Pascal, his forcible and pathetic appeals to the 
hearts and consciences of his readers, constitute a 
distinguishing and prominent feature. He did not 
consider it sufficient to enunciate revealed religion 
as simply true, but he announced it as a system of 
truth of the highest importance, and most absolute 
necessity ; as alone capable of dissolving the clouds 
of perplexity and error which oppress and mislead 
the mind, and dispelling that painful and agitating 
uncertainty conoeming the origin, condition, duty, 
and final destiny of man, which is equally inimical 
to his virtue, his repose, and his happiness. Pas- 
cal represented Christianity as the only balm and 
cordial that could soothe and alleviate the multiplied 
miseries of human life ; that could infuse courage 
and impart consolation under every form of suffering; 
and in those last hours of feebleness, languishing, 
and anxiety, when no exterior aids can minister sup- 
port to dissolving nature, as that which can shed a 
lustre and brightness through the gloomy avenues 
of death, and communicate to the heart of the dying 
beHever, light, and animation, and joy; " a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory." 

The ReVf Thomas Adam was bom in 1701* He was 
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MwStot of Wintringham for 58 years, and died in 
1784. His Private Thoughts are of a very evange- 
lical and experimental character* The following 
extract from the Preface (written, the Editor believes, 
by the late Mr. Richardson of York) will assist the 
reader in forming a right judgment of them. 

'' In an unconverted person there is but one nature : 
in a real Christian there are two; the one is called the 
flesh, the other the spirit. These terms do not relate 
to the conflict between reason and passion, of which 
the pagan philosophers wrote; but to the conflict 
between all that is of man by nature, whether reason, 
passion, or whatever else, and all that is of the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ, communicated through the 
Holy Ghost. Each nature has its distinct exercises 
in the same man ; the result must be two sets, as it 
were, of affections, views, and propensities. This 
consideration alone accounts for the seeming para- 
dox, that St. Paul should speak such apparent con- 
tradictions. If the reader be apt to wonder that 
Mr. Adam should sometimes speak so triumphantly 
of the happiness and holiness of a Christian, at other 
times so feelingly of his corruption and misery, he 
must be understood to speak with reference to these 
two states ; and it will be a sufficient apology to say, 
in his behalf, that the same seeming inconsistency 
is in St. Paul himself. He who, in Romans, vii. 
is '' carnal, sold under sin,'' is in the viiith made 
'^ free from the law of sin and death.'' Each asser- 
tion has its truth, as reference is made to each of the 
states in which he is conversant. In one sense he 
is wicked, miserable, unclean, a slave of all that is 
evil; in another he is holy, happy, pure in heart, 
the Lord's freeman, and an heir of heaven. It is not 
to be wondered at that the conflict of such opposite 
views and principles should produce various exercises 
in the human heart ; and that a mind, vigorous and 
intelligent, like our author's, would be led to take 
l^rge notice of them in viewing his own. This it is 
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which constitutes the Christian's internal warfare, 
and which will continue, till death transmit the 
patient warrior to that rest which remains for the 
people of God. 

Perhaps the difficulty which many find in admitting 
that St. Paul was speaking of himself in Rom. Yii. 
will be farther obYiated by considering that it is not 
a practical course of wickedness which he means, 
when he talks of being '' carnal, sold under sin : '' 
concupiscence is the term he uses, and that is what 
he means by indwelling sin. It is the tendency of 
the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, that 
he complains of, as perpetually exerting itself in 
inward opposition to the will of God, and continually 
marking with imperfection the best of his purposes 
and actions. Did not the Christian himself inform 
us of it, it would often be scarce discernible, seldom 
or ever in a great degree, by others, that he had this 
sinful propensity. His walk is not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit, as St. Paul declares. And the 
general prcYalency of holiness in the conduct, is the 
standing cYidence of his sincere couYcrsion. 

Something it may be necessary to add respecting 
the form in which these PriYate Thoughts of Mr. 
Adam are presented to the public. They are ex- 
tracted from a kind of diary, wherein, during more 
than thirty years, he occasionally wrote his senti- 
ments, on a Yariety of subjects, as they arose in his 
mind, without obserYing any particular order or 
method, and Ycry seldom prefixing a date. In this 
state it came into the hands of the editors, to whom 
the author had committed the care of his papers, with 
a discretionary power to publish or suppress what 
they pleased. Struck with the remarkable honesty 
and wisdom that appeared in the obsenrations it con- 
tained, they thought that such a selection might be 
made for the press, as would greatly tend to illustrate 
the subject of human nature, and a work of grace 
upon the heart. In order to make these select ob* 
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servations more usefal, it was thoug^ht necessary to 
redace them into some order, and class them ander 
certain heads. This has heen attempted in the way 
which the editors of Mons. Pascal's ' Thoughts on 
Religion' tell us, in their preface, they pursued. A 
distinct chapter is allotted to each subject, and a 
regular method b aimed at in the order and connec- 
tion of the subjects. This attempt was not without 
its difficulties. Many of the author's obsenrations 
being of a complex kind, it was not easy to fix upon 
the leading sentiment, so as to assign them their 
proper place. Some inaccuracy will, perhaps, be 
discovered, and some indulgence is requested of the 
public in this respect. Under the head of Confes- 
siofu, which is the title of the first chapter, will be 
found most of those devout aspirations and reflec- 
tions, whether of a penitential or thankful kind, 
which lie scattered about in the author's diary ; and 
under the term ' Christian Life,' which is the title 
of another chapter, the editors meant to give all his 
observations that relate to those exercises, conflicts, 
and circumstances, that peculiarly constitute and 
attend the ^ Life of God in the Soul of Man.' 
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PREFACE. 



Blaise Pascal was born in 1623, and died in 1661, 
a^ed 36. He early discovered marks of extraordinary 
capacity ; and after pursuing philosophical and 
mathematical studies till 1647, was then providen- 
tially and graciously led to apply himself to the 
great truths of the gospel, and to live for God alone. 

Pascal was a Roman Catholic, and a Jansenist. 
He published a peculiarly able and valuable work 
against the Jesuists, under the title of * Letters of a 
Provincial to one of his Friends.' 

He designed to compose a defence of the Christian 
Religion against the objections of infidels : but his 
declining health rendered him unable to execute it. 
' His Private Thoughts contain the greater part of 
what he had written with a view to that perform- 
ance: and though it consists only of detached 
thoughts which he had left on loose papers, it has 
justly obtained a high esteem in the religious world, 
and is the production by which Pascal is now most 
generally known.' 

His Provincial Letters were a defence of Christia- 
nity against its pretended friends. The work he 
intended to have composed, if his life had been 
spared, would have been a defence of it against its 
open, but perhaps less dangerous enemies. 

Of this work he once gave an outline in conversa- 
tion with his friends, who requested he would tell 
them his plan. He detailed it without any prepara- 
tion in an extempore discourse, which lasted between 
two and three hours, charming them with the con- 
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6 THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 

ligent in tbe search of tnith, to Gomplain so fre- 
quently, that nothing reveals and displays it to them? 
For this very obscurity under which they labour, and 
which they object against the church, does itself 
evince one of the two gp^and points which the church 
maintains, without affecting the other, and is so far 
from overthrowing its doctrines, that it manifestly 
confirms and supports them. 

In order to give any weight to their objections, 
they ought to urge, that they have exerted their ut- 
most endeavours, and have used all the means of 
information which the church recommends, without 
obtaining satisfaction. If they could say Uiis, they 
would indeed attack religion in one of its preten- 
sions : but I hope to shew, in the following papers, 
that no reasonable person can speak after this man- 
ner; and I dare assert, that none ever did. We 
know very well how men act under this indifference 
of temper ; they suppose themselves to have made 
mighty efforts towards the instruction of their minds, 
when they have spent some hours in reading the 
Scriptures, and have asked some questions of a cler- 
gyman concerning the Articles of Faith. When this 
is done, they declare to all the world, that they have 
consulted men and books without success. But I 
cannot refrain from telling such men, (what I have 
often told them,) that their negligence is insufferable. 
It is not a foreign or a petty interest, which is in 
dispute ; ourselves, and our all are at stake. 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which so 
deeply, so infinitely concerns us, that we must haye 
utterly lost all feeling, to be cold and indifferent 
about it. All our actions and thoughts must take so 
▼ery different a course, according as eternal blessings 
may, or may not be expected, that it is impossible 
for us to proceed vrith judgment and discretion, ex- 
cept we keep this point, which ought ever to be our 
ultimate object, continually in view. 

Thus our highest interest, and our principal duty. 
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18 to get light into a subject on which oar whole con- 
duct depends. And, therefore, in the number of 
wavering and unsatisfied men, I make the gpreatest 
difference imaginable between those who do their 
utmost to obtain instruction, and those who live 
without ever thinking or troubling themselves about it. 

I cannot but feel compassion for those who sin- 
cerely grieve at being in this doubtful state of mind ; 
who look upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, and 
who spare no pains to be delivered from it, by making 
these researches their chief and most serious employ. 
But as for those who pass away their life wiUiout 
reflecting on its final issue, and who, merely because 
they do not find in themselves sufficient evidence to 
convince them, neglect to seek it elsewhere, and to 
examine to the bottom, whether the opinions proposed 
be such as men are wont to entertain through credu- 
lous simplicity, or such as, though obscure in them- 
selves, are yet built on solid and immoveable founda- 
tions, I consider them in a very different light. This 
carelessness about an affair in which themselves, their 
eternity, their all, is concerned, rather provokes my 
resentment than engages my pity. Nay, it strikes 
me with wonder and astonishment ; it is a monster 
to my apprehension. I speak not this from the pious 
zeal of rapturous devotion ; on the contrary, I affirm, 
that the love of ourselves, the interest of mankind, 
and the most simple glimmerings of reason, do na- 
turally inspire us with these sentiments ; and that 
to know this, we need only see what persons of the 
meanest capacities understand. 

It requires no great superiority of mind to dis- 
cover that nothing in this world is productive of true 
and solid satisfaction ; that all our pleasures are 
merely vanity, that our troubles are innumerable ; 
and that, after all, death, which threatens us every 
moment, must, in a few years, perhaps in a few 
days, put us into an eternal state of happiness, or 
misery, or annihilation. Between us and heaven^ ot 
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liell, or annihilatioii, there ii notbing interpoeed btt 
life, the most brittle thing in all the world ; now as 
the happiness of heaven is certainly not designed for 
those who donbt whether their sonls be immoital, 
such persons have nothing to expect but the ndsera- 
ble chance of annihilation, or hell. 

Nothing can be more tme, and nothing more 
terrible than this. Let as braye it as we will, in 
this must end the most splendid life that is spent 
upon earth. 

It is in vain for men to tarn aside their thoughts 
from this eternity which awaits them, as if they were 
able to destroy it by neglecting to think of it : it 
Bobsists in spite of them, it is hastening on, and 
death, which is to draw the cartain from it, will, in a 
short time, infallibly redace them to the dreadfal 
necessity of being for ever annihilated, or for ever 
miserable. 

We have here a doabt of the most awfal conse- 
quence, and to be the sabjeot of it is indisputably a 
most serious misfortune ; but, at the same time, it is 
an indispensable duty not to remain under it, with* 
out inquiring diligently to be delivered from it. 

He, then, who doubts, and yet seeks not to be 
resolved, is equally unhappy and unjust; but if 
withal he is easy and contented, if he freely avows 
his indifference, and above all, if he takes a pride in 
professing it, and makes this most deplorable con- 
dition the subject of his vanity and pleasure, I 
have not words to fix a name on so extravagant a 
creature. 

Whence can a man derive such sentiments ? What 
pleasure can there be in expecting nothing but 
misery without resource ? What cause is there for 
vanity in finding one's self in impenetrable darkness? 
Or what consolation in despairing for ever of a 
comforter? 

To be at ease in such ignorance, is a thing so 
monstrous, that they who live in it ought to be 
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aroaaed to a lense of its stupidity and extravag^ce, 
by haying their inward reflections laid open before 
them, that they may be oohfoanded at the prospect 
of their own folly. For thus it is that men reason, 
who thus obstinately remain ignorant of what they 
are, without seeking for information. 

* I know not who has sent me into the world ; nor 
what the world is, nor what I am myself. I am 
shockingly ignorant of all things. I know not what 
my body is, what my senses are, or what my soul is* 
This very part of me which thinks what I speak> 
which reflects upon itself, and upon every thing 
around me, is yet as ignorant of itself as it is of 
every tiling else. I behold these frightful spaces 
of the universe with which I am encompassed, and 
feel myself confined to one little comer of the vast 
extent, without understanding why I am placed in 
this part of it rather than in any other ; or why the 
short period of time that is allotted me to live, was 
assigned to me at this particular point, rather than 
any other, of the whole eternity which was before 
me, or of that which is to come after me. I see 
notiiing but infinities on all sides, which swallow, me 
up like an atom, or like a shadow, which endures 
but a single instant, and is never to return. All 
that I know is, that I must shortly die ; but what I 
am most ignorant of is this very death, from which I 
cannot escape. 

* As I know not whence I came, so I know not 
whither I am going ; only this I know, that at my 
departure out of the world, I must either be for ever 
annihilated, or fall into the hands of an incensed 
God, without being able to decide which of these two 
conditions will be my everlasting portion. 

* Such is my state, so full of weakness, obscurity, 
and wretchedness. And from all this I conclude, 
that I ought to pass all the days of my life, without 
ever considering what is hereafter to befal me ; and 
that I have nothing to do but to follow my inclina-t 
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tioBfly without reflection or disquiet, doing all that 
which, if what is said of a miserable eternity be true^ 
will infallibly plunge me into it. It is possible I 
might find some light to clear up my doubts ; but I 
will not take the trouble to stir one foot in search 
of it ; and despising all those who do take pains in 
this inquiry, I am resolved to go on, without fear or 
foresight, and try the grand event; I will .pan 
as easily as I can out of life, and die utterly 
uncertain about the eternal state of my future 
existence.'' 

It is an honour to religion that it has such un- 
reasonable men for its professed enemies ; and their 
opposition is of so little importance to it, that, on 
the contrary, it serves to confirm the principal truths 
which it teaches. For the grand object of Chris- 
tianity is to establish these two principles, the de- 
pravity of human nature, and redemption by Jesui 
Christ. Now these opposers, if they are of no use in 
demonstrating the truth of redemption, by the sanc- 
tity of their lives, are yet highly serviceable in 
shewing the corruption of nature by their unnatural 
sentiments. 

Nothing is so important to any man as his own 
state; nothing so serious to him as eternity. If, 
therefore, we find persons indifferent to the loss 
of their being, and to the danger of everlasting 
misery, their temper is highly unnatural. They aie 
quite different men in all other things ; they fear 6ie 
smallest inconveniences ; they see them as they 
approach, and feel them when they arrive ; and the 
same man who passes days and nights in rage and 
despair for the loss of a place, or for some imaginary 
affront to his honour, is the very same mortal who 
knows that he must soon lose every thing by death, 
and yet remains without disquiet, concern, or emor 
tion. This strange insensibility with respect to 
things the most awful in their consequences, in a 
heart ao acutely sensible to the meanest trifles^ is a 
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prodigy, an unintelligible enchantment, a raper- 
natoral infataation. 

A man confined in a dangeon, who does not know 
but the order for his execntion is given, who has but 
a single hoar to inform himself concerning it, and 
that one honr sufficient, in case it have passed, to 
obtain its reyocation, would act contrary to natore, 
should he make use of this hour not to procure the 
necessary information, but to play and divert him- 
self; yet such is the condition of the persons we are 
describing, only with this difference, that the evils 
with which they are threatened, are infinitely gpreater 
than the mere loss of life, and the transient punish« 
ment which the prisoner would have to fear. Tet 
they run thoughtlessly upon the precipice, casting a 
vttl over their eyes, to keep themselves from dis- 
cerning it, and making mock of those who warn 
them of their danger. 

Thus not only the zeal of those who do seek God, 
demonstrates the truth of religion, but likewise the 
blindness of those who do not seek him, and who 
pass their days in this horrible neglect. There must 
have been a strange revolution in the nature of man, 
to be able to live in such a state, — much more to 
applaud and value himself upon it. For supposing 
it to be absolutely certain, that there is nothing but 
annihilation to fear after death, would not this rather 
be a cause*^for dejection than for pride? And is it 
not the highest pitch of extravagance, if we have 
no certainty of this, to glory because we are in 
doubt? 

And yet, after all, it is too evident that man has 
so far declined from his original nature, that there 
is in his heart a secret delight in all this. Nay this 
brutal ease between the fear either of hell or of 
annihilation, carries somewhat so tempting in it, that 
not only do those who unhappily are sceptically 
•inclined make a boast of it, but even those who are 
not, think it something brave to pretend to be so. 
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For experience shews us, that most of those wba 
pretend to infidelity are of this latter kind, mm 
counterfeits and hypocrites in atheism. They are 
persons who have heard it said, that the genteol 
manners of the world consist in thus acting the 
bravo. This is what they term throwing off the yoke, 
and which the greater number of them profess to do, 
merely in imitation of others. 

But if they have the least portion of commoa 
sense, it will not be diiHoult to make them perceive 
how miserably they deceive themselves, by seeking 
in this way for applause and esteem. For this is not 
the method to g^in credit, even with worldly men 
who are able to judge rightly on things, and whe 
know that the only method of succeeding is to 
appear honest, faithful, prudent, and capable of ad- 
vancing the interest of our friends ; for men naturallj 
love nothing but that which some way contributes ttf 
their benefit. But what benefit can we derive from 
hearing a man confess that he has shaken off the 
yoke of religion ; that he does not believe there is a 
God who watches over his actions ; that he consider! 
himself as absolute master of his own conduct, and 
accountable for it only to himself? Does he think 
we shall be induced from hence to repose a greater 
degree of confidence In him, and to look to him for 
comfort, advice, or assistance, in the difficulties of 
life? Can he imagine we are greatly delighted whea 
he tells us, that he doubts whether our souls be any 
thing better than a little wind or smoke ; especiaUj 
if he tells it us with an air of assurance and satis* 
faction? Is such a thing to be spoken of with 
pleasantry ? or should it not rather be uttered with 
sadness, as the most melancholy reflection that can 
be mentioned. 

If they would but think seriously on the subject) 
they must perceive this conduct to be so very ill 
chosen, so contrary to good manners, and so remote 
even from that gentility to which they pretend, that 
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nothing ean more effectually expose them to the 
contempt and ayerslon of mankind, to mark them 
oat as persons defective in onderstanding and jadg« 
ment. And, indeed, should we require of them 
an account of their sentiments, and of the reasons 
for which they call Religion in question, what they 
have to offer would appear so weak and contemptihle, 
that it would rather confirm us in our belief. This 
is what a person once told them with great propriety. 
If jftm etmiismiu (said he) to imlk mt this rate^ yon will 
v^Uihly make me a Christian. And he was in the 
light: for who would not tremble to find himself 
entangled in the same opinions with associates so 
truly conteqiptible. 

Those therefore who only counterfeit these prin- 
ciples, are extremely unhappy in putting a constraint 
on their natural disposition, in order to render them- 
selves the most impertinent of all mankind. If they 
are heartily and sincerely concerned at their want 
of information, let them not dissemble it A con- 
fession of this can never be shameful ; for there is 
really no shame, but in being shameless. Nothing 
betrays so much weakness of understanding, as not 
to perceive the misery of man without God. Nothing 
is a aurer token of extreme baseness of spirit, than 
not to wish for the reality of eternal promises. No 
man is so truly a coward, as be that acts the brave 
against heaven. Let them therefore leave these im- 
pieties to those who are bom with a judgment so 
unhappy, as to be capable of entertaining them in 
earnest. If they cannot be Christian Men, let them 
be Men of Honour : and let them at last acknowledge, 
that there are but two sorts of persons who deserve 
to he accounted reasonable, either those who serve 
God with all their heart, because they know him ; or 
those who seek him with all their heart, because as 
yet they know him not. 

To those persons then who sincerely inquire after 
God, and who, being sensible of their misery, truly 
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desire to be rescued from it, it is just to contribute 
our labour and service, to assist them in finding oat 
that light of which they feel the want. 

Bat as for those who live without either knowing 
God, or endeavouring to know him, they look on 
themselves as so little deserving their own care, thai 
they cannot but be unworthy the care of others: 
and it requires all the charity of the religion they 
despise, not to despise them to such a degree, as to 
abandon them to their folly. But since the same 
religion obliges us to consider them, while tltey 
remain in this life, as still capable of God's enlight- 
ening grace ; and to believe it possible, that, in a 
very short time, they may be filled with a greater 
degree of faith than ourselves ; and that we on the 
other handy may fall into their blindness ; we ought 
to do for them, what we desire should be done to us 
in their case ; to intreat them that they would take 
pity on themselves, and at least advance a step or 
two, and try if they can discover the light. To this 
end let them employ in the perusal of this work, a 
few of those hours which they spend so unprofitably 
in other pursuits. It is possible they may gain 
somewhat by the reading ; at least, they cannot be 
great losers. But if any shall apply themselves to 
it, with perfect sincerity, and with an unfeigned 
desire of knowing the truth, I hope they will meet 
with satisfaction, and be convinced by those proofs 
of our divine religion, which they will here find 
collected together. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE CHARACTERS OF TRUE RELIGION. 

RUE religion will always distinguish itself by 
bilging men to love God. This is what natural 
latice requires, and yet what no religion but the 
hristian has ever enjoined. 

It ought likewise to know the concupiscence of 
an^and his utter insufficiency for the attainment 
r virtue by his own strength. It should likewise 
oint out the proper remedies for this defect; of 
hich prayer is the chief. Our religion has done all 
lis, and no other has eyer taught us to beg of Grod 
le power to love and obey him. 
To establish the truth of a religion, it is necessary 
lat it should be acquainted with human -nature, 
or our true nature and true happiness, true virtue 
nd true religion, are things the knowledge of which 
inseparable. It should also be able to discern the 
reatness and the meanness of man; together with 
le reason of both. What religion, the Christian 
ily excepted, has ever made ail these known? 
Other religions, as those of the heathens, are more 
Dpular, for they consist only in external appear- 
ace ; but then they are not adapted to men of talents 
nd understanding. A religion purely intellectual, 
ight be fitter for men of genius, but would by no 
teans be suited to the common ranks of mankind, 
hristianity alone is proportioned to all; for it 
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consists botli of that in^hicb is internal and of Uiat 
which is external. It raises the most ignorant to 
inward and spiritual acts, and brings down the most 
intelligent to outward performances, and is never 
complete but when it joins one of these effects to the 
other. For it is both necessary that the common 
people should understand the spirit of the lettevy and 
that the learned should submit their spirit to the 
letter, by the performance of outward actions. 

That we are in ourselves hateful, reason alone 
will convince us ; and yet there is no religion bat 
the Christian which teaches us to hate ourselves; 
wherefore no other religion can be entertained by 
those who know themselves to be worthy of nothing 
but hatred. 

No religion, except the Christian, has understood 
that man is the most excellent of visible creatures^ 
and, at the same time, the most miserable. Some, 
perceiving the reality of his excellence, have cen- 
sured as mean and ungrateful, the low opinion 
which men naturally entertain of themselves. Others, 
well knowing the unhappy effects of his baseness 
and misery, have treated with the greatest ridioiile 
those sentiments of grandeur which are no lesi 
natural to men. 

Our religion alone has taught that man is born in 
sin : no sect of philosophers ever said this ; therefore 
none of them ever declared the truth. 

God being concealed from us, every religion which 
does not teach that he is so, is false; and eveiy 
religion which does not shew the reason why he is 
so, must be barren and unedifying : our religion ^s 
done both. 

That religion which consists in believing that man 
has fallen from a state of glory and communication 
nfith God, to a state of sorrow, humiliation, and 
estrangement from God, but that he should be «t 
length restored by a Messiah who was to come, ]i|tf 
always been in the world. All things have pa99ed 
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away bat this, for which all other things exist, has 
remained.. For God, having designed to form to 
himself a holy people, whom he would separate from 
all other nations, deliver from their enemies, and 
settle in a place of rest, was pleased expressly to 
promise, not only that he would do this, but that he 
would come himself into the world for that purpose, 
and foretold by his prophets the very time and man- 
ner of his coming. In the mean while, to confirm 
the hope of his elect through all ages, he gave them 
continual types and figures, and never left them 
without assurances both of his power and his in- 
clination to save them. For immediately after the 
creation of man, Adam was the witness of these, 
being made depositary of the promise concerning a 
Saviour to be bom of the seed of the woman ; and 
though men, so near the time of their first creation, 
could not have forgotten their creation and their fall, 
or the promise which God had given them of a 
Redeemer ; yet since they suffered themselves to be 
carried away into all sorts of corruptions and dis- 
orders, God was pleased to raise up holy men, as 
Enoch, Lamech, and others, who patiently waited 
for that Messiah who was promised from the com- 
mencement of the world. After this, when the wick- 
edness of men was arrived at its highest pitch, God 
sent Noah, whom he saved, when all the rest of the 
world was drowned, by a miracle which testified at 
once the power of God to save the world, and his 
determination to do so, by raising up to the woman 
the seed which he had promised. This miraculous 
interposition was sufiicient to establish the hopes 
of mankind ; and the memory of it was still fresh 
in their minds, when God renewed his promises to 
Abraham, who dwelt in the midst of idolaters, and 
revealed to him the mystery of the Messiah that was 
to come. In the days of Isaac and Jacob, iniquity 
had spread itself over the whole earth; yet these 
holy patriarchs lived in faith, and the latter of them, 

€ 
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as he blest his children when he was dying, oried 
out with a degree of transport which interrupted hii 
discourse, '* I have waited for thy saivatioiiy 
Lord." 

The Egyptians were polluted with idolatry and 
mag^c, and the people of God were led away by their 
example; yet Moses, with other excellent penoaa, 
saw him who was invisible, and adored him, lookiB^ 
forward to those eternal blessings which ho was 
preparing for them. 

The Greeks and Romans afterwards spread ti» 
worship of fictitious deities : the poets invented dif- 
ferent systems of theology ; philosophers were divided 
into a thousand different sects; yet there were always 
in Judea, men chosen to prophesy of the coming 
of the Messiah, who was unknown to every other 
nation. 

At length, in the fulness of time, he came ; and 
ever since his appearance, notwithstanding all the 
schisms and heresies which have arisen, all the king- 
doms which have been destroyed, and the numeroai 
changes which have taken place in all things, tills 
same church, that worships him who has ever been 
adored, still subsists without interruption. And what 
is astonishing, unparalleled, and altogether divine, 
this religion which has always endured, has beea 
always opposed. A thousand times has it been ap- 
parently on the very brink of total destruction; 
and as often as it has been so, so often has it been 
rescued by some extraordinary interposition of Al- 
mighty Power. And it is still further astonishing, 
that it should always have been able to ataod, 
without in any degree yielding to the will of iti 
oppressors. 

States must infallibly perish, if they did not oite 
permit their laws to give way to necessity : but le- 
ligion has never done this, and yet has stood its 
grround. But either such accommodations or miraoles 
gire indispensable. It is no wonder that goverttmenti 
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boBld preserve themselves by yielding to eiream- 
tances; and yet it is in some degree improper to 
all this preserving themselves; and henee we see 
tiat they have all at length been utterly destroyed, 
or liaa any one of them lasted so long as fifteen 
nndred years. Bat that this religion should have 
Iwaya continued unchanged and inflexible, this is 
raly divine. 

Truth would be too much obscured, if it were des- 
tnte of visible appearances, of which this is a very 
wonderful one, that it should have been always 
erpetuated in a church or visible assembly. Its 
istre, on the other hand, would be too great, if this 
hurch were altogether undivided in opinion : but in 
rder to find out which opinion is true, we have only 
> examine what has always been held by it ; for it is 
srtain that what is true has never ceased to have a 
laoe in it, while nothing that is false has been always 
laintained. 

Thus has faith in the Messiah been perpetually 
laintained. The tradition concerning him was 
anded down regularly from Adam to Noah and 
loses. After these, the prophets predicted his 
oming, at the same time foretelling other things, 
rhich were from time to time fulfilled in the eyes 
f the world, and which demonstrated the truth of 
leir mission, and consequently of their promises 
onceming him. They unanimously declared, that 
le law given to them was but preparatory to that of 
le Messiah ; that till he came it should subsist, but 
lat the latter should endure for ever ; and that by 
lis means, either the law of Moses, or that of the 
[essiah, of which it was a promise, should always 
ontinue upon earth ; and, in fact, it has always con- 
nued. Jesus Christ came under all the circumstances 
ley had predicted. He wrought miracles, as did 
Iso his apostles, who converted the gentile world : 
qd the prophecies being thereby fulfilled, the Mes- 
lah is for ever demonstrated. 

c 9 
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I see many contrary reli^ons, all of which miiBt 
be false but one. Each of them claims credit upon 
its own authority, and deals oat its threatening! 
afcainst all who disbelieve it. I do not therefore take 
them at their word. For they can all do alike in this 
respect, just as every man can call himself a prophet. 
Bat in Christianity I see the accomplishment of pro- 
phecies, and an infinite number of miracles, attested 
beyond all reasonable doubt, and these I find in no 
other relig^ion. 

The only relif^on which is contrary to our nature 
in its present state, which opposes our pleasures, 
and which at first sip^ht appears contrary to com- 
mon sense, is that which has subsisted from the 
beginning. 

The whole arrangement of things ought to turn on 
the establishment and grandeur of religion. Men 
should feel within them sentiments agreeable to what 
it teaches ; and, in a woni, it ought to be so much 
the object and centre to which all things tend, that 
whosoever understands the principles of it, may be 
enabled to give an account, both of human nature in 
particular, and of the whole state and order of the 
world in general. 

It is upon this very foundation that profane men 
take occasion to blaspheme the Christian religion, 
because they misunderstand it. They imagine that 
it consists purely in the adoration of the Divinity, as 
a great, powerful, and eternal Being. This is pro- 
perly Deism, and stands almost as Ikr removed from 
Christianity as Atheism, which is directly opposite 
to it. Yet hence they infer the falsehood of this 
religion; because, say they, if it were true, Gkid 
would have manifested himself to mankind by such 
indisputable proofs, that it would have been impos- 
sible for any man to mistake them. 
- But let them conclude what they will against 
Deism, they will be able to draw no such conclusion 
against Christianity, which acknowledges, thatihiee 
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the fall Grod does not manifest himself to mankind 
with all the evidence that he coald do. Christianity 
peculiarly consists in the mystery of a Redeemer, 
who, by uniting in himself the divine and human 
nataresy has delivered men from the corruption of sin, 
to reconcile them to God in his divine person. 

It therefore instructs men in these two important 
troths, that there is a God whom they are capable 
of knowing^ and enjoying ; and tliat there is that 
corruption in their nature, which renders them un- 
worthy of this blessing. It is of equal importance 
to know both the one and the other of these points. 
It is equally dangerous for man to know God without 
the knowledge of his own misery, and to know his 
own misery without the knowledge of a Redeemer, 
who can deliver him from it For one without the 
other, begets either the pride of philosophers, who 
knew God, but not their own misery ; or the despair 
of atheists, who know their own misery, but know 
nothing of a Redeemer. 

And thus as it is equally necessary to man to pos- 
sess a knowledge of each of these principles, so is 
it to be ascribed alone to the mercy of God, that 
he has been pleased to teach them to us. And this 
is the office of Christianity, and that in which its 
peculiar essence consists. 

Iict men examine the economy of the world on 
this principle, and they will see whether ail things 
da not tend to establish these two fundamental truths 
of our religion. 

If any one knows not himself to be full of pride, 
ambition, concupiscence, weakness, misery, and un- 
righteousness, he is blind. And if, knowing this, he 
has no desire for deliverance, what can be thought 
of so irrational a man ? How then can we do other- 
wise than esteem a religion which so well under- 
stands the defects of mankind? Or do otherwise 
than wish that religion may be true, which provides 
such suitable remedies against them ? 
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It 18 impossible to take a Tiew of all the proofr 
of Ghristiaiiity together, without feeling their foree, 
which is sQch as no reasonable man can resist. 

Consider its establishment. That a religion so 
opposite to nature should haye established itself by 
means so gentle, on the one hand, as to use no fbrce 
or constraint, and so powerful on the other, that no 
torments could deter its martyrs from confessing it; 
and not only was this effected without the assistance 
of any earthly prince, but in spite of all the prinees 
who conspired to oppose it. 

Consider the holiness, the dignity, and the humi- 
lity of a truly Cliristian soul. The heathen philo- 
sophers sometimes raised themselves above the rest 
of mankind by a more regular mode of life, and by 
doctrines in some degree conformable to those of 
Christianity. But they never oonsidered what Chris- 
tians call humility as a virtue ; they even thought it 
incompatible with the virtues they professed. No- 
thing but Christianity knew how to unite what till 
then had appeared so inconsistent, or to teach men, 
that so far from humility being incompatible with 
other virtues, without it all other virtues are nothing 
more than vices and defects. 

Consider the infinite wonders displayed in the 
Holy Scriptures ; the grandeur and more than human 
sublimity of the things they contain, and the admi- 
rable simplicity of their style, in which there is 
nothing forced or affected, and which bears a stamp 
of truth that nothing can disprove. 

Consider Jesus Christ himself? Whatever opinion 
we entertain of him, it is impossible to deny that he 
had a most elevated and superior mind, which he 
evinced at a very early age, before the doctors of the 
law ; yet instead of cultivating his talents by study, 
and the society of the learned, he passed thirty yvars 
of his life in manual labour, and in entire obscurity; 
and during the three years of his public ministry* 
betook into his company^ and chose for his apostles^ 
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1 without science, witfaimt stady, without repute ; 
Je his enemies were men who passed for the most 
med and wise of their time. A strange mode 
proceeding for a man who intended to establish a 
r religion 1 

lonsider, also, the persons who were chosen by 
us Christ as his Apostles ; men without learning 
itady, who found themselves at once made able 
(onfute the most skilful philosophers, and strcmg 
>ugh to withstand all the monarchs and tyrants 
3 set themselyes in opposition to the Christian 
gion which they preached, 
/onsider that miracalous succession of prophets, 
9 followed one another for two thousand years, 
I who all foretold, in different ways, eyen the 
latest circumstances relating to the life, death, 
I resurrection of Jesus Christ ; the mission of his 
CMitles ; the promulgation of the gospel ; the con- 
sion of the Gentiles, and many other things con- 
ning the establishment of Christianity, and the 
ilition of Judaism. 

/onsider the wonderful accomplishment of those 
phecies which apply so exactly to the person 
Jesus Christ, that it is impossible not to recognise 
1, without being wilfully blind. 
lk>nsider the state of the Jewish nation bofli before 
1 since the coming of Jesus Christ; its flourishing 
te before his coming, and its most miserable con- 
ion since their rejection of him ; for to this day 
y continue without any character of their reli- 
n ; without a temple, without sacrifices, dispersed 
oyer the earth, the scorn and derision of every 
ion. 

consider the perpetuity of Christianity, which has 
rays subsisted from the beginning of the world, 
tier among the saints under the Old Testament, 
o lived in expectation of Christ Jesus to come ; or 
ong those who have received him, and believed on 
dy since he actually did come. No other religion 
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has this mark of perpetuity, which is the principal 
character of the true. 

Lastly, consider the holiness of this religion ; its 
doctrines, which explain even the greatest contra- 
rieties in man ; and all the other uncommon, super- 
natural, and divine things, which beam forth from 
every part of it ; and let any one judge after all this, 
if it be possible to doubt that Christianity is the only 
true religion, and if there ever was any other that 
could bear a comparison with it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HE TRUE RELIGION PROVED BY THE CONTRARIETIES 
WHICH ARE DISCOVERABLE IN' MAN, AND BY ORIGINAL 
SIN. 

*HE greatness and the misery of man are both so 
onspicaoas, that the tme religion mast necessarily 
iach, that he contains in himself some noble prin- 
iple of greatness, and, at the same time, some pro- 
rand source of misery. For tme religion will 
earch oar nature to the bottom, so as perfectly to 
nderstand all that is great, and all that is miserable 
n it, together with the reason both of one and the 
ther. It mast also account for those astonishing 
ontrarieties which we find within as. If there be 
ut one principle, or efficient cause of all things, and 
)Ut one end of all things, true religion must teach 
IS to make him alone the object of our worship and 
9ye. Bat since we find ourselves unable to worship 
im whom we know not, and to love anything but 
urselves, the same religion which enjoins these 
uties, most also acquaint us with this inability, and 
each us how it is to be overcome. 

Again, in order to render man happy, it ougfart to 
sach us that there is a God, whom we are under 
bligation to love ; that our true felicity consists in 
eing devoted to him, and our only misery in being 
eparated from him. It ought to shew us that we 
re full of darkness, which prevents us from knowing 
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and loving bim; and that thus our dnty obligiig 
U8 to love God, and our concupiscence turning la 
from him, we are full of unrighteousness. It ongM 
to discoyer to us the cause of our opposition to Ood, 
and our own happiness ; the remedies ag^nst it, and 
the means of obtaining them. Let men consider all 
the religions in the world with regard to th^se poiofi, 
and see whether any one, except Christianity, cas 
give satisfaction concerning them. 

Shall it be the doctrine of those philosophers, who 
set before us no other good than what we may find 
in ourselves? Is this the sovereign good? Have 
these men discovered flie remedy of our evils ? If 
the proper eure for man's presumption to equal him 
with God ? And those who have levelled us with the 
beasts, and offer us earthly gratifications as our only 
felicity, have they revealed the remedy for our lustit 
* lift up your eyes to God,' say some ; * behold hiA 
who has stamped you with his image, and has made 
you for his worship. You may make yourselves like 
him; Wisdom, if you follow her directions, will 
equal you to him.' While others cry out, * Cast 
down your eyes to the ground, base worms as you are, 
and look at the beasts, your companions* 

What then is to be the fate of man ! Must he be 
equal to Gk>d, or to the beasts ? How frightful a dis* 
parity is this? What then are we to be? What 
religion shall instruct us at once to correct our pride 
and our concupiscence? What religion shall dis- 
close to us our happiness, and our duty ; the infi^ 
mities which lead us from them, the cure for those 
infirmities, and the means of obtaining it? Let us 
hear the answer of tlM wisdom of God, as it speak! 
to us in the Christian religion. 

It is in vain, O men, to seek from yourselvei 
the lemedjrlbr your miseries. All your knowledge 
ean reach no ftirther than this, that you can neither 
find happiness nor truth in yourselves. Pbilosopheif 
bave promised tiiem to you, but they promised what 
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they oould not perform. They knew neith^ yonr 
real condition, nor your real g^ood. How could they 
point oat the remedy for yonr diseases, who did not 
eren know what they were. Year greatest eyils are 
pride, wliidi alienates yon fitnn Crod; and concn- 
piseence, which attaches you to earth ; and all they 
did was to cherish either one or the other. If they 
likened you to God, it was only to gratify yoar 
pride, by making yon think that your nature resem- 
bled the divine: and as for those who saw the 
extravagance of such pretensions, they only led yon 
to a contrary precipice, by tempting yon to beliere 
that your nature was like that of the beasts, that yon 
might be led to place all your happiness in the 
sensual delights of irrational creatures? This was 
not the way to convince you of your transgressions. 
Do not therefore expect truth or consolation from 
men : I am he that has formed you, and alone can 
teach you what you are. Tou are not now in the 
state in which I created you. I made man holy, 
innocent, and perfect : I filled him with light and 
anderstanding : I made known to him my wonders 
and my glory. The eye of man then saw the majesty 
of God. He was not in this darkness which blinds 
him, nor under this mortality, and these miseries 
which distress him. But he could not enjoy that 
glory long without falling into presumption: he 
wanted to make himself the centre of his happiness, 
independent of my aid. He withdrew himself from 
my dominion, and as he pretended to an equality 
with me, from a desire to find his happiness in him- 
self, I abandoned him to himself; and causing the 
creatures that were his subjects to revolt against 
him, I made them his enemies. Man is therefore 
now become like unto the beasts, and removed so far 
from me, that he scarcely retains any feeble glimmer 
of the Author of his being; so much has all his 
knowledge been eiflier lost or confused. His senses 
now, being not the servants but often the masters 
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of his reason, have led him away in the pursuit 
of pleasure : all the creatures with which he is sur- 
rounded, either tempt or afflict him, and exercise a 
kind of sovereignty over him ; either subduing him 
by their strength, or seducing him by their charms, 
which is the most imperious and fatal dominion 
of the two. 

Such is the present state and condition of men ! 
Still a feeble instinct remains of the felicity of their 
primitive nature, while they are plunged in the 
miseries of their own blindness and lust, which is 
now their second nature. 

From the principles which I have here laid open, 
we may discern the cause of all those contrarieties 
which have astonished and divided mankind. 
. Observe all those emotions of greatness and glory, 
which the sense of so many miseries is not able to 
extinguish, and consider whether they can proceed 
from a less powerful cause than original nature. 

Know then, proud mortal, what a paradox -thou 
art to thyself. Let thy weak reason be humbled; 
let thy frail nature be silent. Know that man in- 
finitely surpasseth man, and learn from thy Master, 
thy real condition, to which thou art thyself a 
stranger. 

For, in a word, had man never fallen into corrup- 
tion, he would have continued stedfast in the enjoy- 
ment of truth and happiness ; and had he never been 
any other than corrupt, he would have possessed no 
idea either of truth or happiness. But so great is 
our misery, (greater than if there had never been any 
thing noble in our condition,) that we retain an idea 
of happiness, though we are unable to attain it; we 
feel some faint notion of truth, while we possess 
nothing but falsehood ; incapable both of absolute 
ignorance, and of certain knowledge. So manifest 
is it, that we have once been in a state of perfectiop^ 
from which we are now unhappily fallen. 
. What then does this avidity on the one hand, and 
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this impotence on the other teach ns, but that roan 
was ori^nally possessed of a real bliss, of which 
nothing now remains but the footsteps and empty 
traces, which he vainly endeavours to fill up with 
that which surrounds him, seeking in things absent 
the relief which he does not obtain from such as are 
present, and which neither the present nor the absent 
can bestow upon him ; because this infinite gulph 
is oiily to be filled by an infinite and immutable 
object? 

It is nevertheless astonishing, that of all mysteries, 
that which seems to be furthest from our apprehen- 
sion, I mean the transmission of original sin, should 
yet be that without which we must remain utter 
strangers to ourselves. For undoubtedly nothing 
appears more offenslTe to our reason, than to hear 
that the transgression of the first man attaches guilt 
on these, who being so vastly distant from its foun- 
tain, seem incapable of being involved in it. This 
communication is looked upon by us not only as 
impossible, but even as very unjust. For what can 
be more repugnant to our miserable rules of justice, 
than eternally to condemn an infant who is incapable 
of exercising his will, for an ofi*ence in which he 
appears to have had so little a part, that it was 
committed six thousand years before he was in 
existence.' Certainly nothing seems to us more 
harsh than such a doctrine. And yet without ad- 
mitting this incomprehensible mystery, we arc utterly 
incomprehensible to ourselves. The knot of our 
present condition has all its turns interwoven in this 
abyss, insomuch that man is more incomprehensible 
without this mystery, than the mystery itself is in- 
comprehensible to man. 

Original sin is foolishness to men. We allow it to 
be so. We ought not therefore to reproach reason 
for not having this knowledge; because it is not 
pretended that reason can fathom it. But this fool- 
ishness is wiser than all the wisdom of men ; (the 
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foolishness of God is wiser than man, 1 Cor. i. 25): 
for without this what coald we say of man? Hit 
whole state depends on this imperceptible point 
Yet how should he be made acquainted with this by 
his reason, when it is a thing above his reason, and 
when reason, instead of discovering it to him it 
first, disinclines him to believe it when it is pro- 
sented before him ? 

These two opposite states of innocence and cor- 
ruption being once laid open before us, it is impos- 
sible we should not recognise them. 

Let us trace our own emotions, and observe our- 
selves ; and let us see whether we do not discover 
the lively characters of these different natures. 

How surprising it is, that so many contradictioni 
should be found in one and the same subject ? 

This two- fold nature of man is so visible, that 
some have imagined him to have two souls; one 
single subject appearing to them incapable of sach 
great and sudden transitions, from immeasnrabie 
presumption to the most dreadful abjectaess of 
spirit. 

Thus the several contrarieties which would seem 
most calculated to alienate men from the knowledge 
of any religion, are those very tilings which would 
rather conduct them to the true. 

As to myself, I confess that as soon as ever the 
Christian religion has revealed to me this one prin* 
ciple, that human nature is depraved, and ikllen 
from God, this opens my eyes to see every where the 
proofs of that fact. For nature is now in that state, 
that every thing, both in us and out of us, be^eaks 
our loss of G^. 

Without this divine information, what could -teen 
have done but either become vain from the remain- 
ing sense of their former grandeur, or dejected by 
the consciousness of their present infirmity? For 
not discerning the whole trutii, it was impossible for 
them to anive at perfect virtue ; some looking upon 
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natare as nncorrapt, and others asirTecoirerable,th^ 
could not bat fall into vanity or sloth, the two gpreat 
Bouroes of every vice. They coald only either give 
thonselves ap to vice, through meanness of spirit, 
or escape from it through pride. For those who 
knew the excellency of man, were unacquainted 
with his corruption, so that while they escaped 
perhaps from indolence, they were lost in conceit; 
and those who were sensible of the infirmity of 
nature, were strangers to its dignity, so that while 
they were delivered from vanity, they plunged them- 
selves into despair. 

Hence arose the various sects of the Stoics and 
Epicureans, the Dogmatists, Academics, &c. The 
Christian religion alone has been able thoroughly 
to cure these opposite vices ; not driving out one by 
means of the other, according to the wisdom of this 
world, but expelling them both by the simplicity 
of the gospel. For while it exalts the righteou 
even to a participation of the divinity, it makes them 
understand, that, in this superior state, they have 
still within them the fountain of all corruption, 
which renders than, their whole life long, subject to 
error, to misery, to death, and to sin ; and it assures 
the most impious, that they still may partake of the 
grace of their Redeemer. Thus awing those whom 
it justifies, and comforting those whom it condemns, 
it so wisely tempers hope with fear, by this two-fold 
capability both of sin and of grace, which is common 
to all mankind, that it abases us infinitely more than 
unassisted reason could do, and yet without driving 
us to despair ; while it exalts us infinitely more than 
the pride of our nature can do, and yet without ren- 
dering us vain; thereby demonstrating, that being 
alone exempt from error and vice, it belongs only to 
itself to instruct men, and at the same time to reform 
them. 

We have no idea either of the glorious state of 
Adam, or of the nature of his transgression, or 
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of the mode in which it is transmitted to ns. These 
are things which took place in a state of natare veiy 
different from oars ; they transcend our present capa- 
city, and the knowledge of them wonld be of no use 
to deliver us from onr miseries. All that is of im- 
portance for ns to know is this, that through Adam 
we are miserable, depraved, and at a distance f^om 
God; but that we are redeemed by Jesus Christ; 
and of this we have astonishing proofs in this world. 

Christianity is most surprising. It obliges man to 
acknowledge that he is vile, and even abominable, 
and yet enjoins him to aspire after a resemblance of 
God. Were not things thus set against one another, 
this exaltation would render him extravagantly vain, 
or such a debasement would render him horribly 
abject. For misery leads to despair, and a sense of 
dignity inclines to presumption. 

The Incarnation discovers to man the g^rcatness of 
his misery, by the greatness of the remedy that was 
needed for his relief. 

In the Christian religion we find neither a state of 
abasement that renders us incapable of good, nor a 
state of holiness that exempts us from evil. 

No doctrine can be more suited to man, than this, 
which makes him acquainted with his twofold capa- 
city of receiving and falling from grace, on account 
.of the two-fold danger to which he is always ex- 
posed, either of despair on the one hand, or of pride 
on the other. 

Philosophers never inspired men with sentiments 
proportioned to both these conditions. They either 
inculcated notions of unqualified dignity, which is 
not the true condition of man ; or else of unqualified 
meanness, which is as little so as the former. We 
ought to feel a sense of our meanness, not as a cha- 
racter of our original nature, but the effect of repent- 
ance ; not such as should lead us to continue in that 
meanness, but such as should make us aspire to 
greatness. We ought also to have a sense of our 



dignity, but of that whicli pioceeds Cram gnce, and 
not from merit, and wkich begin* by h— iliatMni. 

No man is so bappy as a leai Christian ; none so 
rational, so yirtaoos, so amiable. How little vanily 
does be feel wh^i be belieres bimself onited to God ! 
How far is he from abjectness, when he ranks him- 
self with the wonns of the earth I 

Who then can refuse to believe or adore this bea- 
yeuiy light? For is it not clearer than the day, that 
we see and feel within onraelf es indelible cbaiaeters 
of excellenee? And is it. not equally tme, that we 
experience every hour the effects of oar present 
deplorable condition? What ^se, therefore, does 
this chaos, this monstrous confusion in our nature 
proclaim, but the truth of this double state, and that 
with a Yoice so powerful, that it cannot be gainsaid. 
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CHAPTER TV. 



IT IS NOT INCREDIBLE, THAT GOD SHOULD UNITE 

HIMSELF TO US. 

• 

That which renders men so reluctant to believe 
themselves capable of being united to God, is no- 
thing else than a consciousness of their own degra- 
dation : yet if this be sincere, let them pursue it as 
far as I have done, and let them confess that our 
bcuseness is in reality such, as makes us unable of 
ourselves to discover whether his mercy can render 
us capable of a union with him or not. For I would 
gladly be informed, whence this creature, that 
acknowledges itself so weak, has obtained a right to 
limit the mercy of God, and to set such bounds to it 
as his fancy may suggest. Man knows so little of 
the divine essence, that he does not even know what 
himself is ; and yet, all confused as he is at the 
prospect of his own condition, he takes upon him to 
say, that God cannot render him capable of coomiu- 
nication with himself. But I would ask, whether 
God requires any thing of him except that be should 
know him, and love him ; and why it is he believes 
God cannot make himself to be both known wad 
loved by him, seeing he is naturally capable both of 
knowledge and love. For no man can know other- 
wise than that he exists, and that there is something 
he loves. If then he sees any thing in his present 
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.te of darkness, and finds something on earth which 
^ges his affection, why, if God should be pleased 
impart some rays of his essence, should he be 
;apable of knowing and loving his divine bene- 
;tor, according as he shall be pleased to reveal 
Dself to him. There is therefore, without doubt, 
intolerable presumption in such reasonings as 
ise, though seemingly founded on an apparent 
mility. But our humility can neither be rational, 
r sincere, unless it makes us confess, that not 
Dwing of ourselves what we are, we cannot learn 
»f any but God. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE PROPER SUBMISSION AND UtK OF RKASOK. 

The farthest stretch of reason is to know that tbeie 
is an infinite namber of things which utterly sorpasB 
it ; and it must be very feeble indeed, if it reaeh not 
so far as to know this. 

It is fit we should know, how to doubt where we 
ought, to be confident where we ought, and to submit 
where we ought. He who is deficient in these 
respects, does not yet understand the powers of 
reason. Yet there are men who err against each 
of these principles ; either considering every thing 
as demonstrative, because they are unacquainted 
with the nature of demonstration; or doubting of 
every thing, because they know not where they ought 
to submit ; or submitting every thing, because they 
know not where they ought to judge. 

If we bring down all things to reason, our religion 
will have nothing in it mysterious or supernatural. 
If we violate the principles of reason, our religion 
will be absurd and ridiculous. 

Reason, says St. Austin, would never submit, if it 
did not judge that on some occasions submission is 
its duty. It is but just therefore, that it should sub- 
mit where it sees it ought to submit ; and that it 
should not submit, where it judges upon good 
grounds it ought not to do it ; but great care must 
be taken that we do not deceive ourselves. 
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Piety is different from Buperstitioii. To carry our 
piety to superstition is to destroy it Heretical men 
reproach us with superstitious submission ; and we 
should be guilty of the charge, if we required men to 
submit in things which are not the proper matters for 
submission. 

Nothing is so ag^eable to reason, as disclaiming 
of reason in matters of faith : and nothing is so 
repugnant to reason, as the disuse of reason in things 
that are not matters of faith : the extremes are 
equally dangerous, whether we wholly exclude rea* 
son, or admit nothing but reason. 

Faith says many things concerning which the 
senses are silent: but nothing which the senses 
deny : it is always abore them, but never contrary to 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FAITH WITHOUT REASONING. 

If I had bat seen a miracle, say some men, I shonU 
be converted ? They would not talk in this manner, 
if they knew what conversion really meant ThQjr 
imagine there is nothing in it bat merely to acknow- 
ledge there is a God ; and that to worship him con- 
sists only in attering certain verbal addresses, but 
little different from those which the heathens made 
to their idols. Trae conversion consists in deep 
abasement of ourselves, before that sovereign Being 
whom we have so often provoked, and who every 
moment might justly destroy us; in acknowledging 
that we can do nothing without his aid and thai we 
have merited nothing of him but his displeasure. It 
consists in knowing that there is such an invincible 
opposition between God and ourselves, that without 
a mediator, there could not be any communion be- 
tween us. 

Think it not strange, that illiterate persons shonkl 
believe without reasoning. God gives them the love 
of his righteousness, and an hatred of themselves. 
He inclines their hearts to believe. No man ever 
believes with a true and saving faith, unless Gtod 
inclines his heart: and no man, when God does 
incline his heart, can refrain from believing. This 
David well knew when he prayed, '< Incline my 
heart, O God, unto thy testimonies." Ps. cxix. 36. 
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If some men believe without having examined the 
proofs of religion, it is because there is produced in 
them a disposition truly holy; and because what 
they hear aifirmed of our religion is perfectly agree- 
able to that disposition. They are sensible, that 
God is their maker ; they are resolved to love none 
but him, and to hate none but themselves ; thejt feel 
that they are without strength, that they are inca- 
pable of going to God, and that, unless he is pleased 
to come to them, they cannot have any communion 
with him ; and they hear our religion declare, that we 
are to love God alone, and hate only ourselves ; and 
that, whereas we are altogether corrupt, and inca- 
pable of coming to God, God became man, that he 
qught unite himself to us. There needs no more 
than this to convince men who possess such a dis- 
position of heart, and such knowledge of their duty, 
of their incapacity to perform it. 
. Those whom we see become Christians, without 
the knowledge of prophecies, or other such evidences, 
form as sound a judgment of their religion as those 
who have that knowledge. They judge of it by the 
heart, as others judge by the understanding. God 
himself inclines them to believe, and by this means 
tUey are most effectually persuaded. 

I confess, that a Christian who believes without 
argumentative proof, is not always qualified to con- 
vince an infidel, who has a great deal to say for 
himself. But those who are acquainted with the 
proofs of religion, can easily demonstrate that such 
a believer does truly receive his faith from the inspi- 
ration of God> though he may not be able to prove it 
himself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THAT THERE 18 MORE ADVANTAGE IN BEUBVINO, THAK 
IN D16BEUBVIN0 THE CHRISTIAN KBLIOION. 

Unity added to infinity does not increase it, any 
more than a foot-measnre increases an infinite space. 
What is finite, vanishes before that which is infinite, 
and becomes nothing. Thns does our gnderstandiay 
before God ; and our righteousness before liis righte- 
ousness. 

There is not so great a disproportion between unity 
and infinity, as there is between man's righteousness 
and the righteousness of God. 

We know that there is an infinite: but we aie 
ignorant of its nature. For instance, we Icnow thpt 
numbers cannot be finite : there must, therefore, be 
an infinity in number. But we know not what it is. 
It can neither be equal nor unequal, because adding 
unity to it, cannot change its nature in the least 
So we may certainly know there is a God, without 
comprehending what he is ; and you ought by no 
means to conclude there is no €k>d, because yoe 
cannot perfectly comprehend his nature. 

To convince yon of his existence, I shall no^ avail 
myself of faith, by which we most certainly Is^w it ; 
nor of some other proofs of which we are in posses- 
sion, because you will not receive them. I shall 
argue with yoU only upon your own principles ; and 
1 take upon me to show, from the manner in which 
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yon reason every dmy cofnoeminp things of the small- 
est im|>ortaiice, how yoa on^ht to reason respectiiig 
this, an4 which side you oog^ht to take in the decision 
of this important question concerning the ezistenee 
of God. Ton say then, tliat we are incapable of 
knowing whether there is a God. Now it is certain^ 
that either there is a God, or there is not ; there eaa 
be no mediom. Which part then shall we choose ? 
Reason, yon will say, is not able to determine. There 
is an infinite chaos between as. We play, as it were^ 
for Cross or Pile, at an infinite distance. For which 
will you wager ? By reason you can assure yourself 
neither of one nor the other. By reason yon can 
disprove neither one nor the other. 

Do not then accuse those of duplicity, who have 
akeady made their choice. For you cannot know 
that they are wrong, and have made a bad one. No, 
you will say, but I blame them not for making this 
choice, but for making any ; he that takes Cross, and 
he that takes Pile, are both in the wrong ; the right 
had been not to wager at all. 

Nay, but there is a necessity to wager ; the thing 
is placed beyond your will ; you are actually em- 
barked in it, and by not laying that God is, you in 
effect lay that he is not. Which side then will you 
take ? Let us balance the gain, and the loss of taking 
the affirmative. If you gain, you gain every thing ; 
if you lose, you lose nothing. Wager, therefore, that 
he is, without delay. — ^Well I must lay — but perhaps 
I shall stake too much? Let us see — Supposing the 
chance to be equal, and that you had two lives to 
gain, and but one to lose, you might safely lay then. 
And in case there were ten to win, you would cer-* 
tainly be imprudent not to hazard one life to ten, at 
a game where the chances were even. But here is 
an infinite number of lives of infinite happiness, to 
be won on an equal risk ; and the stake you venture 
is so petty a thing, and of so short a duration, that it 
is ridiculous to hesitate on the occasion. 
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It avails nothing to say it is ancertain that yon 
shall win, and that your risk is certain ; and that tho 
infinite distance between the certainty of what yos 
▼entare, and the uncertainty of what yon may win, 
makes the finite good which yon expose, equal to the 
infinite, which is uncertain: for this is not true. 
Every gamester stakes what is certain against what 
is uncertain ; and yet by venturing a finite oertaintgr 
for a finite uncertainty, he does not act contrary to 
reason. There is not an infinite distance betweei 
the certainty of what we venture, and the uncer- 
tainty of the prize to be gained. There is, indeed, 
an infinite distance between the certainty of winning, 
and the certainty of losing. But the uncertainty of 
winning is proportioned to the certainty of what we 
venture, according to the proportion of the chanoei 
of winning or losing: hence, if there be as many 
chances on one side as on the other, the game if 
even ; and then the certainty of what we venture is 
equal to the uncertainty of the prize : so far are thef 
from being infinitely distant ; so that the argument if 
of infinite force, if what we stake be finite, where 
the chances of winning and losing are equal, and 
that which may be won is infinite. We have here a 
demonstration, and if men are capable of oompie* 
bending any truth whatever, they cannot but feel 
the force of this. 

I own, and confess it; but are there not some 
means of seeing a little clearer into this matter? 
Certainly, through the medium of scripture, and of 
the other proofs of religion, which are numberless. 

Men, you will say, who have the hope of salvation 
are so far happy ; but the fear of hell is a counter- 
poise to their happiness. 

But which, I beseech you, has most cause to be 
afraid of hell ; he that is ignorant whether there is a 
hell or not, and is certain of damnation if there be: 
pr he who is certainly persuaded there is a hell, but 
possesses the hope of deliverance from^it. 
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If a man who had but eight days to live* should 
not think it wisest to consider that as somewhat more 
than a mere matter of chance, he must have utterly 
lost his understanding. And were we not enslaved 
by our passions, eight days and a hundred yean 
would, in this calculation, appear the same thing. 

What harm then are you likely to sustain by taking 
this part. You will be faithful, honest, humble, 
grateful, beneficent, upright, and sincere. It is true, 
you will not Htc in poisoned* pleasure, in earthly 
glory, in sensual delights: but will you not have 
others more desirable? I tell you, you will gain, 
even in this life , and that at every step you take in 
this path, you will discover so much certainty of 
advantage, and so much nullity in what you hazard, 
that at length you will find you have betted for a 
sure and infinite profit, and have in effect risked 
nothing to obtain it. 

You say, you are so made as to be incapable of 
believing : at least then be persuaded of your inca- 
pacity, since although reason invites you to it, still 
you cannot believe. Labour then to be convinced, 
not by augmenting the proofs of a Deity, but by dimi- 
nishing the power of your passions. You would 
arrive at faith, but you know not the way : you would 
be cured of your infidelity, and you ask what are its 
remedies : learn them from those who were once in 
your condition, but are at present without any doubt. 
They know the path which you would find: they 
have recovered from the disease of which you wish 
to be healed. Pursue the method with which they 
began : imitate their external actions, if you cannot 
as yet, participate their inward dispositions: quit 
those vain amusements which have hitherto entirely 
employed you. 

I should soon have quitted these pleasures, say 
you, if I had but had faith. And I say, on the other 
hand, you would soon have had faith, if you bad 
quitted your pleasures. It is your part to begin. I 
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would ^iTe you faith if I coald ; I am anable to do 
this ; and, consequently, to pot the tnith of what yoa 
say to the test : bat yon may easily abandon your 
pleasures ; and put the truth of what I say to the 
test. 

We must not forget our own nature ; we are body 
as well as spirit ; and hence it comes to pass, that 
the instrument by which conviction is produced, is 
not demonstration only. How few things are there 
demonstrated? Demonstrations act only on the 
mind ; but custom produces our strongest convio- 
tions : it engages the senses, and they incline the 
understanding, without even giving it time for 
thought. Who has ever demonstrated the certainty 
of to-morrow's light, or of our own death I And yet 
what is more universally believed ? Custom, there- 
fore, persuades us of it. Custom makes so many 
men Pagans and Turks ; and so many artisans, sol- 
diers. See. It is true that we ought not to begin with 
custom in our inquiries after truth ; but we must have 
recourse to it, when once we have discovered wheie 
truth is, in order to refresh and invigorate our belief, 
which every passing hour inclines us to forget ; for 
a regular train of arguments cannot always be pre* 
sent to our minds. We want something more easyi 
a habit of believing, which, without violence, or art, 
or argument, compels our assent, and so inclines all 
our powers toward it, that we naturally fall into it 
It will not be sufficient that we are willing to believe 
any thing upon the force of conviction, when our 
senses are soliciting us to believe directly the emH 
trary. The two parts of ourselves must always pitH 
eeed in concert ; the understanding by those aiigumenti 
which it is sufficient once in our lives to have andei^ 
stood ; the senses by habit, and not by suffering thev 
to take a contrary bias. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DESCRIPTION OF A MAN WHO HAS WEARIED HIMSELF 
WITH SEARCHING AFTER GOD BY REASONING ALONE, 
AND WHO IS NOW BEGINNING TO READ THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 

When I consider the blindness and misery of man, 
and those amasing contrarieties which discover them- 
selyes in his nature ; when I obsenre the whole crea- 
tion to be silent, and man left in darkness, abandoned 
to himself, and, as it were, wandering in this comer 
of the universe, neither knowing who placed him 
there, nor what he came to do, nor what will become 
of him when he dies ; I am struck with the same 
horror as a man who has been carried in his sleep 
into some desolate and frightfal island, and who 
awakes without knowing where he is, or how he can 
make his escape. And, upon this view, I am asto- 
nished that so miserable a state is not productive 
of despair. I see other persons near me, of the same 
nature with myself: I ask them if they are any better 
informed than I am ; they tell me they are not ; I 
then observe, that these miserable wanderers, having 
looked round, and espied certain objects that please 
them, have given themselves up to them, and are 
careless about every thing else. For my own part, 
I could not continue, nor be at rest in the society of 
persons like myself, miserable like me, impotent like 
me. I see they will be able to give me no assistance 
at my death : I shall die alone ; and, therefore, I 
must act as if I were alone. Now if I were alone, I 
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ihoald not build houses, I should not perplex myte 
with the tumult of affairs : I would court the estee 
of no one ; but would devote myself entirely to tl 
discovery of truth. 

Hence reflecting how probable it seems, that the: 
is something besides what I now see, I inquire wh 
ther that God of whom all the world speaks, has Ic 
any marks of himself. I look round on all side 
and see nothing but obscurity. Nature exhibi 
nothing but matter of doubt and disquiet. If I cooJ 
no where discern any mark of divinity, I won! 
resolve not to believe at all : If I could in every thii 
see the stamp of a Creator, I would rest in settle 
belief. But while I see too much to deny, and tc 
little to make me certain, my condition renders n 
an object of pity ; and I have a hundred times wislu 
that if there be a God who is the supporter of m 
ture, she would shew him without ambiguity : ai 
that if the characters she exhibits are fallacious, si 
would conceal them altogether. Let her either sa 
all or nothing, that I may know which part I shoal 
take. Whereas in my present situation, ignorai 
of what I am, and of what I ought to do, I kno 
neither my condition nor my duty. My heart ; 
wholly bent on knowing where the chief good is, i 
order that I may pursue it ; nor should I think an 
thing too dear to obtain it. 

I observe a multitude of religions in. all countrii 
and times. But they are such as can neither pleai 
me with their morals, nor satisfy me with their proofil 
so that I would at once reject the religion of Mahc 
met, of the Chinese, of ancient Rome, or of Egyp 
for this single reason, — that as no one of them oa 
produce more marks of truth than another, and nei 
ther of them contains any thing decisive, reaso 
cannot incline me to one of them more than to eithc 
of the rest. 

Bat while I am reflecting on this strange and nil 
accountable variety in the manners and creeds ( 
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different periods, I find in one little comer of the 
world, a peculiar people, separated from all the other 
nations of the earth, whose re^sters exceed, by many 
ages, the most ancient histories that we possess. I 
discover this great and numerous people who wor- 
ship but one God, and are gOTemed by a law which 
they affirm themselves to have received from his 
hand. They maintain that they are the only persons 
in the world to whom God has made a revelation 
of his mysteries ; that all men are corrupt, and under 
the divine displeasure ; that they are all abandoned 
to their own senses and imaginations, from whence 
proceed their endless wanderings, and continual 
(Ganges in their customs and religion, while their 
nation alone has continued unalterable in both. But, 
that God will not for ever leave the rest of the n ac- 
tions in this darkness ; that there shall come a Sa*- 
viour for them all ; that they are established in the 
world to announce his arrival ; that they were formed 
on purpose to be the heralds of this glorious event, 
and to call upon all nations to unite with them iii 
the expectation of this Redeemer. 

On meeting with this people, I am surprised, and 
they seem to me deserving the closest attention, on 
account of the many wonderful and singular things 
discoverable in them. 

They are a people composed entirely of brethren : 
And whereas all others have been constituted by an 
assemblage of an almost infinite number of families, 
these, though so prodigiously fruitful, have all de- 
scended from one man ; and thus being as it were 
one flesh, and members one of another, they compose 
a formidable power from one single family. This is 
unparalleled. 

They are the most ancient people that mankind 
have any knowledge of ; a circumstance which, in 
my opinion, entitles them to very particular venera- 
tion, especially in regard to our present inquiry ; be- 
-cause, if God has in all ages vouchsafed to reveal him- 
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•elf to mankind, these are the penonB to whom ire 
must have recourse in order to know that reTelaAkw. 

Nor are they considerable only in point of anti- 
quity, they are no less singular in their doratioii, 
having always subsisted from their origin to this day. 
For while the several people of Greece, Italy, Sparta, 
Athens, Rome, and others which sprung up long 
after them, have been many ages extinct, these han 
always subsisted, and in spite of the contriTanoei 
of many great and powerful princes, who have t 
hundred times attempted their destruction, (at his- 
tory testifles, and as it is natural to infer, from the 
ordinary revolutions of things, during so l<»g t 
(k)urse of years,) they have always been preserved, 
and extending from the earliest to the latest times, 
their annals comprise a period equal in length to ail 
the rest of our histories together. 

The law by which this people is governed, is in ill 
respects the most ancient and most perfect in Ae 
world, and the only one which has always been pre* 
served without interruption in a state. This Philo, 
the Jew, has demonstrated in several places; and 
Josephus, most admirably, in his discourse ag^ainit 
Appion, where he shews it to be so high in respect 
of antiquity, that the very name of a law was not 
known in the most ancient nations for more than s 
thousand years after ; insomuch that Homer, thoagk 
he has spoken of so many different nations, has mo; 
once used the word. And we may easily judgi «l 
the perfection of this law, from merely reading it 1} 
which we shall discern it to have provided for e^ en 
thing with so much wisdom, justice, and equity, rliat 
the most ancient legislators of Greece and Rome have 
borrowed their principal institutions from thence, u» 
is evident from the laws of the twelve tables^ and liv 
other proofs which Josephus has produced. 

Yet this law is, at the same time, severe ffid 
rigorous beyond all others, obliging the people, is 
order to retain them in their duty, to a thousand pe* 
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caliar and painful obseiranoeSy under penaHj of 
death ; so that it is a most astonishing things that it 
should have been presenred for so many a^^ amongst 
a rebellious and impatient people, as ve know the 
Jews to have been; while all other stales hare 
changed their laws from time to time, though such, 
on. the contrary, as were easily obsenred. 

This same people are also to be admired for their 
sincerity. They preserve, with fidelity and affection, 
the very book in which Moses declares them to have 
been always ungrateful towards God, and that he 
foresaw they would be still more so after his death ; 
in which he therefore calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness against them, as to the sufficiency of the warning 
which he had given them ; and finally, declares that 
God being incensed against them, should scatter 
them through all the nations of the earth ; and that 
as they had ** provoked him to jealousy by serving 
gods which were no gods/' he also should ^* provoke 
them," by calling ^ a people which were not his peo- 
ple." Nevertheless this book which condemns them 
in so many ways, they preserve at the expence of their 
lives. Such sincerity as this is without example in the 
world, and does not spring from the nature of man. 

To conclude : I find no reason to suspect the au- 
thority of the book which contains all these particu- 
lars ; for there is a very great difference between a 
book composed by an individual, and dispersed 
amongst a people, and a book which the people them- 
selves have compiled. In this case the antiquity of 
the book and of the people is undoubtedly the same. 

These writings, moreover, were composed by au- 
thors contemporary to the facts which they record. 
All histories compiled by persons of a period different 
from that of the actions they describe, are suspicious ; 
as the books of the Sybils, of Hermes Trismegistus, 
and many others, which gained credit in the world, 
and have since been detected as forgeries. But this 
is not the case with contemporary authors. 

£ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE UNRIGHTEOUSNESS AND DEPRAVITY OF MAN. 

Man is evidently made for thinking; this is tfc 
whole of his dignity, and the whole of his meii' 
To think as he ought, is the whole of his duty ; aa 
the true order of thinking is to begin with himsel 
his author, and his end. And yet what is it that i 
thought of in the world? Not one of these objects 
but how to take pleasure, how to grow rich, how i 
gain reputation, how to make ourselves kings, witl 
out ever reflecting what it is to be a king, or even 1 
be a man. 

Human thought is a thing wonderful in its natnn 
It must have prodigious defects to become cm 
temptible, and yet it has such, that nothing can I 
more ridiculous. How great is it by its nature I ho 
despicable by its defects ! 

If there be a God, it is our duty to love him, an 
not creatures. The reasoning of the wicked d< 
scribed in the book of Wisdom, (chap, ii.) is foundc 
on the persuasion that there is no God. And tb 
being taken for granted, Now, say they, we will hai 
our fill of the creatures ; but if they had known tin 
there really is a God, they would have conclude 
directly the contrary. And this is the conclusic 
of the vtdse — There is a God ; let us not, therefor 
seek happiness in creatures. Every thing whic 
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incites ns to confiDe ourselves to creatures is evil, 
because it either hinders us from serving^ Grod, if we 
already know him, or from seeking him, if we know 
him not. We are full of concupiscence, therefore 
we are full of evil ; and if so, we ought to detest 
ourselves, and all that attaches us to any thing else 
but to God alone. 

When we endeavour to think of God, how many 
things do we feel diverting us from him, and tempt- 
ing us to think of somewhat else? All this is evil, 
and evil that we bring with us into the world. 

It is not true that we deserve that others should 
love us ; nor is it just that we should so eagerly 
covet it. If we were born thoroughly reasonable, 
and with any proper knowledge of ourselves, we 
should not entertain such a desire. And yet this 
attends us from our birth. We are therefore un- 
righteous from our birth, for every man's object is 
himself. This is contrary to order. Our object 
should be the general good ; and this bias towards 
ourselves is the first spring of all disorder, in war, 
in government, and in domestic affairs. 

If the members of all communities, both natural 
and civil, should each seek the good of their respec- 
tive bodies, so every community ought to aim at 
the welfare of the general body, of which it is only a 
part. 

Whosoever does not detest in his own heart that 
self-love, that instinct which prompts him to set 
himself above every thing else, is most wretchedly 
blind ; for nothing is more opposite to justice and 
truth. For we do not deserve such a preference, 
and it is unjust and impossible to obtain it, because 
all seek the very same thing. It is therefore a 
manifest injustice, in which we are born, which we 
cannot shake off, and yet ought to get rid of. 

Nevertheless, no religion but the Christian has 
informed us that this is a sin, or that we are born 
inder its power, or that we are bound to strive 

E 2 
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ag^ainst it; nor has any one thong^ht of a metho 
its cure. 

There is an internal war in man, between 
reason and his passions. He might enjoy some 
of repose, if he had reason without passiom 
passions without reason. Bu^, since he is acta 
by both, he lives in continual disquiet, and 
ncTor be at peace with the one, without being at 
with the odier. Hence he is always divided, 
always at variance with himself. 

If it be an unnatural degree of blindness to 
utterly unconcerned about what we are, it is a 
more terrible thing to live wickedly, when we bel 
there is a God ; and yet the greater part of man] 
are under one or other of these infatuations. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE JEWS. 



ing determined to make it appear that he 
) to form a people spiiitually holy, and to 
1 with eternal glory, represented in the 
of nature, what he intended to acoompliih 
)f grace, that men might conclude he could 
that which is invisible, from their ofosenra- 
liat which is visible. 

erefore saved his pedple from the deluge, in 
m of Noah ; he caused them to spring from 
i; he redeemed them from their enemies, 
ight them into the rest which he had pro- 
em. 

ssign of God was not to save them from the 
and to produce a whole nation from Abra- 
irely for the sake of conducting them into a 
plenty. But as nature is an image of grace, 

visible miracles were S3rmbols of the in- 
^hich he intended to perform, 
er reason for which he formed the Jewish 
Bvas, that, as he intended to abridge his 

of carnal and perishable enjoyments, he 
led to evince, by such a series of miracles, 
as not for want of power to bestow them, 
people were immersed in these earthly con- 
lat God loved their father Abraham, his 
and all who descended from him ; that, for 
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this reason, he had multiplied them and disi 
g^ished them from ail other people, not even safl 
ing them to mix with other nations ; had delive 
them oat of Egypt, with all those wonderful si 
which he performed in their favour ; had fed tli 
with manna in the wilderness ; had brought tli 
into a fruitful and happy country ; had given tli 
kings, and a magnificent temple, for the offering 
of beasts, and the purification of themselves by tl 
blood ; and that he would at length send them 
Messiah, who was to render them masters of 
whole world. 

The Jews were accustomed to great and splen 
miracles; and, hence, looking on those perfon 
at the Red Sea, and in the land of Canaan as c 
an abridgment of the mighty things their Mess 
was to effect, they expected from him actions i 
more illustrious, of which all that Moses had d 
was only a pattern. 

When they were now grown old in these cai 
errors, Jesus Christ actually came at the time fi 
told, but not with that outward splendour they 
pected ; and hence they did not believe it was h 
After his death St. Paul was sent to instruct n 
that all these things happened in figure, that 
kingdom of God was not in the flesh, but in 
spirit; that the enemies of men were not the Babj 
nians, but their own passions; that God deligb 
not in a temple made with hands, but in a pure i 
humble mind ; that bodily circumcision was un{ 
fitable, and that of the heart indispensable, &c. 

God not having thought fit to disclose these thi 
to so unworthy a people, and nevertheless han 
designed to foretel them, in order that they might 
believed, predicted clearly the time of their acci 
plishment, and sometimes declared them plainly, 
generally under figures, to fix the attention of th 
who loved figurative representations; and yet 
that those who loved the things figured might be ■ 
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to discern them. Hence the people were divided at 
the time of the Messiah ; those who were spiritual 
received him, and those who were carnal, and 
rejected him, remain to this day as witnesses for 
him. 

The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness 
nor the humiliation of the Messiah, which were 
foretold by the prophets. They mistook his true 
greatness, when they were assured that he should be 
David's Lord, although he was his Son ; that he was 
before Abraham, and had seen him. They did not 
conceive he was so great, as to have existed from all 
eternity. And they no less mistook him in his humi- 
liation and death. '^ The Messiah (say they) abideth 
for ever, and this man declares that he shall die.*' 
Therefore they neither believed him to be mortal nor 
eternal : they looked to the Messiah for nothing but 
worldly aggrandizement. 

They were so fond of the figures, and so literally 
expected them, that they mistook the substance, 
when it came, at the time and in the manner that had 
been foretold. 

Men indisposed to believing, are wont to shelter 
themselves under the unbelief of the Jews. If all 
this, say they, was so clear, why did not the Jews 
believe in him? Whereas their rejection of him 
is a ground for our faith. If they had believed, we 
should be less disposed to believe. We should 
then have a more colourable pretext for incredulity 
and distrust. This is wonderful indeed, to see the 
Jews at once such ardent lovers of the things 
which were prophesied, and yet such violent haters 
of the accomplishment of those very prophecies; 
and that this hatred itself should have been also 
foretold. 

To give sufficient credibility to the Messiah, it was 
necessary that certain prophecies should precede his 
appearance, and should remain in the custody of 
unsuspected persons, of diligence, fidelity, and ex- 
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inary zeal, and snoh as were known to the leit 
ikind. 

That things might succeed accordingly, God made 
choice of this carnal people, to whom he entrusted 
the predictions concerning the Messiah, which de* 
scribed him as a dcliTcrer, and a dispenser of carnal 
blessings, which they loved. Hence they had ai 
extraordinary seal for their jprophets, and held oct 
to all the world those books which foretold the 
Messiah; assuring all nations that he would oeiw 
tainly come, in the very manner expressed by their 
records, which they kept open to the view of the 
whole world. But being decelTcd by his ooming 
in such a mean and ignominious condition, they 
became his greatest opposers. So that here is a 
people, who of all mankind can be least suspected 
of faTOuring us, nevertheless supporting our cause, 
and, by the zeal which they shew for their law 
and their prophets, preserving, with the most in- 
corruptible exactness, oar e?idences and their own 
condemnation. 

Those who have rejected and crucified Jesii 
Christ, who was an ofience to them, are the same 
people who preserved those writings which testify 
concerning him, and which affirm that he shall he 
despised and rejected by them. Thus their refusal 
of him has borne express testimony to him ; and he 
has been equally demonstrated by the righteous Jews 
who received him, and by the wicked Jews who 
rejected him ; both having been exactly foretold. 

For this reason the prophecies have a double 
sense, one spiritual, to which this people were 
strongly averse, concealed under a literal one, which 
they liked. If the spiritual sense had been diih 
closed to them, as they were unable to embrace it, 
and could not have borne if, they would have had 
very little zeal to preserve their writings and cere« 
monial institutions : and if they had relished these 
spiritaal promises, and preserved them nncormpted 
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II the time of the Messiah , their oTidenee would 
ive been deprived of its force, as beings the testi- 
ony of his friends. We see, therefoiCy the necessity 
tr yeiiing^ the spiritual sense : but yet, on the other 
ind, if its obscurity had been too deep for dis- 
>very, it could not have been an evidence of the 
[essiah. What, therefore, was done? The spiritual 
mse was disguised under the literal in most places, 
it in some was expressly and clearly delivered, 
[oreover, the time and state of tiie world were so 
Lactly foretold, that tiie sun itself is not clearer, 
ttd there are some passages in which the spiritual 
eaning is so «leariy explained, that no blindness 
lort of that which the flesh bringps upon a mind that 
entirely enslaved by it, can withhold us from 
tsceming it. 

Such then was the conduct of God. In an infinite 
imber of places the spiritual sense is covered over 
ith another; yet in some, though rarely, it is openly 
vealed, but in such a manner, that the passages in 
hich it is concealed admit of both interpretations, 
bile those in which it is explained can admit only 
the spiritual. 

This method could not therefore lead men into 
ror ; nor could any, but a people whose heart was 
I entirely carnal, have misunderstood it. 
For when good things were promised them in 
Sundance, what could hinder them from interpreting 
ese promises of real blessings, but their concupi- 
ence, which made them explain them of earthly 
Ivantages? Whereas those whose only treasure 
as in God, would have referred them entirely to 
od. For there are two principles which divide the 
ills of men, concupiscence and charity. It is not, 
deed, impossible that concupiscence should co-exist 
ith faith, or charity with temporal possessions : but 
incupiscence avails itself of God, to enjoy the world ; 
e latter makes use of the world, but enjoys God. 
Again, the end which we pursue is that which 
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g^ves names to things. Whatever hinders as in tl 
prosecution of that, we consider as an enemy. Th 
the creatures, which are good in themselyes, are t 
enemies of good men, when they lead them from Go 
and God himself is accounted an enemy by the 
whom he thwarts in their lusts. 

Hence the appellation of enemy being appli 
according to the end men have in view, good m 
anderstood it of their passions, and carnal men 
the Babylonians; so that these terms were oi 
obscure to the wicked. And this was the mean! 
of Isaiah, when he said, '* Seal the law among i 
disciples,^' Isa. viii. 1 6 ; and that Christ should 
'' a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence," (v.l 
** but blessed are those who shall not be offended i 
him. Matt. xi. 6. Hosea also says the same thin 
** Who is wise, and he shall understand th< 
things ; prudent, and he shall know them ? For t 
ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk 
them ; but transgressors shall fall therein." Hos. xiv. 

Yet the Old Testament was so framed, that wh 
it enlightened some, and blinded others, it demc 
strated in the latter the truth which it revealed to i 
former. For the visible blessings which they receiv 
from God, were so great and divine, that they e' 
dently testified his power to give them those whi 
were invisible, and also a Messiah. 

The time of our Lord's first coming is expresi 
foretold ; but that of his second is not. Because 1 
first was to be private, whereas the second will 
glorious, and so manifest, that his enemies the 
selves will acknowledge him. But though his ^ 
appearance was to be obscure, and discernible oi 
by those who searched the scriptures, God had 
ordered things, that all this contributed to chan 
terize him. The Jews proved him by receiving hi 
for they were depositaries of the prophecies, and tl 
proved him also by rejecting him, because in 1 
tbey accomplished the prophecies. 
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The Jews had hoth miracles and prophecies whieh 
they saw fulfilled; the peculiar doctrine of their 
law was the love and adoration of only one God ; and 
this was perpetual : it had therefore every mark of 
the true religion ; and so it really was. But we are 
to distinguish between the doctrine of the Jews, and 
the doctrine of the law of the Jews. For the doctrine 
of the Jews was not true, although it had miracles 
and prophecies and perpetuity on its side ; because 
it was deficient in the main principle, of loving and 
adoring God only. 

The Jewish religion must therefore be considered 
very differently in the tradition of their saints, and 
in tibe tradition of the people. Its morality and hap- 
piness are both ridiculous, according to the tradition 
of the people ; but they are incomparable in that of 
their saints. Its foundation is wonderful ; it is the most 
ancient and most authentic book in the world : and 
whereas Mahomet, that his writings might conti- 
nue, has forbidden them to be read ; Moses, that his 
might continue, has commanded every body to read 
them. 

The religion of the Jews is altogether divine in its 
authority, its duration, its perpetuity, its morality, 
its conduct, its doctrine, its effects. It was formed 
as a representation of the reality of the Messiah ; 
and the reality of the Messiah was made evident by 
the Jewish religion, which represented bim. 

Under the Jewish economy truth appeared only in 
figure: in heaven it is without veil : in the church it 
is veiled, but discerned by its correspondence to the 
figure. As the figure was first built upon the truth, 
so the truth is now distinguishable by the figure. 

He that forms his judgment of the Jewish religion, 
by its exterior, will judge wrongly. It is to be seen 
in the sacred writings, and in the traditions of the 
prophets, who sufficiently proved that they did not 
understand the law according to the letter. Our 
religion, in like manner, is divine in the gospel, in 
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the apostles, and in its traditions ; but it is utterly 
disfig^ared in those who treat it injudioioasly. 

The Jews were of two classes, some were merely 
Pag^an in their affections, while others were really 
Christian. 

The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, wu 
to be a mighty temporal prince. According to carnal 
Christians, he is come to dispense with our loying 
God, and to give us sacraments which shall do 
every thing without us. This is no more the religion 
of Christians, than that was the religion of the Jews. 

The true Jews and true Christians agree in ac- 
knowledging a Messiah, who shall make them love 
God, and by that love shall make them triumph over 
their enemies. 

The veil which is upon the scriptures, in respect 
to the carnal Jews, is there, likewise, in respect to 
vricked Christians, and all those who do not hate 
themselves. But how well are we disposed to under* 
stand them, and to become acquainted with Jesas 
Christ, when we are once made properly to abhor 
ourselves ! 

Carnal Jews Oil the middle places between Chris- 
tians and Pagans. The Pagans knew not God, and 
loved nothing but the world. The Jews knew the 
true God, and still loved nothing but the world. 
Christians know the true God, and love not the 
world : Jews and Pagans love the same world : 
Christians and Jews know the same God. 

The Jews are a people visibly framed to be the 
standing witnesses of the Messiah. They preserve 
the Scriptures ; they love them, and yet do not im- 
derstand them. And all this has been foretold ; for 
it is said, that the statutes of God should be delivered 
to them, but '* as a book that is sealed.'' 

So long as there were prophets to support the law, 
the people were negligent; but when the prophets 
ceased, the zeal of the people supplied their place ; 
wji jch is a providence too remarkable to be overlooked. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MOSES. 



When the creation of the world became a distant 
eventy God provided a contemporary historian, and 
appointed a whole nation for the keepers of his his- 
tory, in order that it mi^ht be the most authentic in 
the wcnrld, and that all mankind might hence be in- 
formed of a fact, which it was so necessary for them 
to know, and yet was impossible to be known in any 
other way. 

Moses was a very able man. This is indisputable. 
Had he, therefore, written with a design to deceive, 
he would have done it in such a manner as not to be 
convicted of the deceit. He has, however, done just 
the reverse ; for if what he delivered had been fabu- 
lous, there was not a single Jew but could have 
detected the imposture. 

Why, for instance, does he make the lives of the 
first men so long, and their generations so few ? In 
a multitude of generations he might have sheltered 
himself from discovery ; but in so few this was im- 
practicable. For it is not the number of years, but 
the multitude of generations, which renders tilings 
obscure. 

Truth is enfeebled only by the changes among 
men. Yet he places the two greatest events that 
were ever conceived, the creation and the deluge, 
so close together, that they touch, as it were, from 
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the few generations which he reckons between them. 
Insomuch, that at the time of his registering these 
things, the memory of them coald not but be still 
fresh in the minds of all the Jewish nation. 

Lamech had seen Adam ; Shem had seen Lamech ; 
Abraham, Shem ; Jacob, Abraham ; and Moses those 
who had i|een Jacob. Therefore the creation and 
the delnge are indubitably true. This will be ac- 
knowledged as conclusive by certain persons, who 
will readily understand it. 

The longevity of the Patriarchs, instead of con- 
tributing to the decay of past facts, served, on the 
contrary, to their preservation. For the reason why 
we are not often sufficiently instructed in the history 
of our ancestors is, because we have seldom lived 
with them, or because they died before we attained 
the age of reason. But when men lived to so great 
an age, children lived long with their parents, and 
had much opportunity of conversing with them ; now 
what could have been the subject of their conver- 
sation, but the history of their progenitors ; since 
this comprised all history whatever, and men were 
not then acquainted with the arts and sciences, 
which now take up so large a share in our discourse. 
And it is evident that the keeping exact genealogies 
was the peculiar care of those earlier times. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



FIGURES. 



Therb are some figures clear and demonstratiTey and 
there are others which appear less natoral, and proTC 
nothing but to those who have been previoasly con- 
vinced. The latter resemble those of some men who 
boild prophecies on the Revelations, which they ex- 
pound according to their own fancy. But there is 
this difference between them, that they have no in- 
fallible predictions to support those which they intro- 
duce. So that they are guilty of the highest injustice 
when they pretend theirs to be as well grounded as 
some of ours ; because they have not any others 
which are incontestible, as we have. The case there- 
fore is by no means parallel. We are not to level 
and confound things which agree in one respect, 
when they are so vastly different in another. 

Jesus Christ, prefigured by Joseph, the beloved 
of his father, and by him sent to visit his brethren, 
is the innocent person whom his brethren sold for 
twenty pieces of silver; and who, by this means, 
became their Lord, their Saviour, the Saviour of 
strangers, and of the whole world; which had not 
happened but for their plot of destroying him, making 
him an outcast, and selling him for a slave. 

Joseph was an innocent man in prison between two 
criminals ; Jesus on the cross between two thieves. 
Joseph foretels deliverance to one of his companions. 
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and death to the other from the same tokens ; Jesas 
Christ saves one and leaves the other, after the same 
crimes. Joseph could only foretel; Jesas Christ 
performed what he foretold. Joseph requests the 
person who should be delivered, to be mindful of him 
in his glory ; the man saved by Jesus Christ, en- 
treats he will remember him when he comes into hb 
kingdom. 

Grace is the figure of glory ; for it is not the ulti- 
mate object. It was prefigured by the law, and it 
prefigures glory ; but so that it is itself the way to 
arrive at glory. 

The synagogue was not destroyed, because it was 
the figure of the church ; and because it was only 
the figure, it fell into servitude. The figare sub- 
sisted till the arrival of the substance, that the chorcb 
might always be visible, either in the representatioB 
or the reality. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THAT THE LAW WAS FIOURATIVEf 

To establish at once the authority of both Testaments^ 
we haye onlj to observe, whether that which is pro- 
phesied in the one, be accomplished in the other. 

In order to examine the prophecies, we must first 
of all understand them. For, supposing them to have 
but one sense, the Messiah cannot be come; but, 
supposing them to have two senses, he certainly is 
come, in the person of Jesus Christ. 

All the question, therefore, is, whether they haye 
a double meaning? Whether they are figures or 
realities ; that is to say, whether we ought to seek 
something more in them than immediately presents 
itself, or whether we ought to confine ourseWes to 
that construction which ofl*ers itself at first view ? 

If the law and the sacrifices were the substance, 
they would necessarily be acceptable to God, and 
not be displeasing to him. If they were only figu- 
rative, they would be both pleasing and displeasing 
to him, in difierent respects. Now, throughout the 
Scripture, they both please and displease him ; 
therefore they were only figurative. 

To see clearly that the old dispensation was merely 
figurative, and that the prophets when they spake of 
temporal blessings had others in view, we have only 
to consider, first, that it would be unworthy of Qod 

F 
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to call men to the enjoyment of nothing^ but temponl 
happiness ; and secondly, that while the words of the 
prophets clearly conTey a promise of temporal blew- 
ings, they yet affirm that their expressions are ob- 
scare, that their meaning^ is not that which appears 
obvious at first, and that it would only be under- 
stood by the issue of events. They therefore knew 
they were speaking of other sacrifices, another deli- 
verer, &c. 

It must also be remarked, that their expresiioos 
would contradict and invalidate each other, if by the 
words law and sacrifice^ only the law and the sacri- 
fices instituted by Moses are to be understood* Nay, 
there would be a manifest and gross contradietiofl 
in their writings, and sometimes e^^n in the sane 
chapter. From whence it follows^ that they maat 
have had somethiog further in prospect. 

It is said, that the law shall be chang^ ; that the 
sacrifice shall be changed ; that they shall b« witbomt 
kings, without princes, and without saoiificea; that 
a new covenant shall be established ; that the law 
shall be renewed ; that the commandments they 
had received were not good; that their sacrifices 
were abominable, and that God had not raqoiied 
them. 

It is also said, on the other hand, that the lawshi^ 
abide for ever ; that the covenant shall be etenial, 
the sacrifices perpetual ; that the sceptre should 
never depart from them, till the everlasting Kiog was 
come. Do these expressions prove the law to be 
the substance? No. Do they demonstate it to be 
the figure? No. But that it must be either the 
substance or the figure. Now the former by excluding 
the substance, prove it can only be the figure. 

All these passages taken together cannot be applied 
to the substance ; but they may be all applied to the 
figure ; therefore, they were spoken of the fig^nre^ aad 
not of the substance. 

To know whether the law and the sacrifieea are 
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real or flff^rative, we mnst take notice whether the 
prophets in- speaking of these things, had their views 
and their tiionghts so entirely fixed on them, as to 
look no farther than the old covenant; or whether 
Ihej did not diseem somewhat ebe, of which all thia 
was a representation ; for in a picture we discover 
the tbing represented. Now in order to this, we need 
onlj ex»nine what they say. 

When they say the covenant shall he everlasting, 
do they mean the same which they affirm shall be 
changed ? And so of the sacrifices, &c. 

The prophets have expressly said, that Israel shall 
alvrays be beloved of God, and that the law shall 
endnre for. ever. Bat they have likewise said, that 
their meaning was- hidden, and would not be under- 
stood. 

We have a doable meaning in a writing in cypher. 
Suppose we intercept an important letter, in which 
we are told there is one obvious meaning, and that, 
nevertheless, the sense is so obscured, that we shall 
even see the letter without seeing it, and understand 
it without understanding it ; what are we to judge, 
but that the cypher has a two-fold meaning ? which 
is moreover apparent from the evident contradictions 
we meet with in the literal construction of it. How 
ought we then to esteem those who decipher this 
^vriting to us, and make us acquainted with its hidden 
meaning; especially when they go upon principles 
perfectly natural and clear. This is what Jesus 
Christ and his apostles have done : they have opened 
LJie seal, they have rent the veil, and laid open the 
spiritual sense. They have taught us, that our ene- 
nies are our passions ; that our Redeemer is to be a 
spiritual Redeemer ; that be is to have a first and a 
second coming; the one in humility to abase the 
[)roud, the other in glory to' exalt the humble ; that 
f esus Christ is God, as well as man. 

Jesus Christ made it his whole business to teach 
men that they were lovers of themselves ; that they 

r 2 
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were enslayed, blind, distempered, miserable, ud 
sinful ; that it was needful he shoald dellTer thea^ 
enlighten them, bless them, and heal them. Tkt 
this was to be effected bj hating themselTes, and 
following him by poyer^, and the death of th^ |^ 
cross. 

<* The letter killeth.*' It was necessary that Chriit 
shoald suffer. In a God who has humbled himself; 
in circumcision of the heart ; a true fast, a true saoi- 
fice, a true temple, a two-fold law, a two-fold table 
of the law, a two-fold captivity, — wb behold tlie 
cypher he has presented to us. 

He has now taught us that all these things wem 
but figures ; and what it is to be truly free ; to be& 
true Israelite; wherein consists true circamcisiim, 
the true bread of hea?en, &c. 

By these promises every one may detect wbich lies 
nearest his heart, spiritual or temporal blessingi; I 
God or creatures; but with this difference,— that 
they who look in the promises only for creatures, find 
them attended with numerous contradictions, with a 
prohibition to love them, and with a command to 
worship God alone; and to love nothing bat him; 
whereas they who seek God in them, find him with- 
out any contradiction, and with a pleasing commaBd 
to love none but him only. 

The sources of the contrarieties in Scriptures, are 
a God humbled to the death of the cross ; a Messiah 
triumphing over death by dying himself; the two 
natures in Jesus Christ ; his two-fold coming ; and 
the two states of the nature of man. 

As we cannot justly describe a man's character 
without accounting for all his contrarieties, and as 
it is not enough to pursue a train of ag^reeable qua- 
lities, without explaining those which appear to be 
opposite ; so in order to understand the sense of an 
author, all the contrary passages must be reoonoiled. 

In order, therefore, to understand Scripture, we 
must have a sense in which all the opposite passages 
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■gtee. It is not safficient to baTe one in which many 
tanaonant passages unite, but we mast hare one in 
trhicb the most dissonant shall agree. 

Every author either has a meaning in which all 
the different passages will agree, or he has no mean- 
ing at all. The latter cannot be said of the Scrip- 
tores, nor of the prophets ; they unquestionably had 
too much good sense. We most therefore look out 
for a meaning by which all the discordant parts may 
be reconciled. 

Their true sense, therefore, cannot be that of the 
Jews. But in Jesus Christ all the contradictions are 
barmonised. 

The Jews could not make the abrogation of the 
fOjralty and principality, foretold by Hosea, accord 
with the prophecy of Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the king- 
dom, for the things^ ultimately designed, we shall 
not be able to reconcile all the passages of the same 
author, nor of the same book, nor often of the same 
chapter ; and this sufficiently discoTcrs the intention 
of tbe author. 

The Jews were not permitted to offer sacrifice, or 
BO much as to eat the tenths, out of Jerusalem, which 
was the place that the Lord had chosen. 

Hosea foretold, that the Jews should be ^* without 
a king, without a prince, without sacrifice, and 
without idols." Which is at this time accomplished ; 
for no sacrifice can be legrally offered out of Jerusalem. 

WheneTcr the word of God, which is true, would 
be false if taken literally, it is true spiritually. '* Sit 
thou on my right-hand ; " literally this is false, yet 
spiritually it is true. In such expressions God 
speaks after the manner of men ; and this only im- 
plies, that the same intentions as men have in making 
others sit at their right-hand, God will also ha?e 
with respect to the Messiah. It is therefore a mark 
of the divine intention, but not of the manner in 
which it is to be carried into effect. 
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So when it is said to the Israelites, (}od has re- 
ceived the odoar of year incense, and will give yoa 
in recompense a fertile and plmitifal laad^ the bmsa- 
ing is, that the same intention which a auiii dalighted 
with your incense, would haye in rewaidiBg yoa 
with a fruitful land, God will express towaids yoa ; 
because you have had the same intention wiUi/respeet 
to him, that a man would express toward awitiier, bj 
offering him incense. 

The sole aim of the Scripture is charity. All that 
does not directly tend to that single point is the 
figure of it. For as there is bat one end in view, 
whatever does not lead to it in express toons, is 
fig^urative. 

God, in compassion to our weakness, whioh makes 
us seek for variety, has so diversified this one pre- 
cept of charity, that he leads by this very Tariety to 
the '' one thing needful " for us. For one thing onlj 
is needful, and we love variety. Now God provides 
for both these facts, by a variety which always leads 
to the one thing needful. 

Tlie Rabbins take the ** breasts of the spouse ** for 
tigure ; as they do every thing which does not express 
the only end they have in view, namely, temporal 
blessings. 

Some of them see clearly enough, that the only 
enemy of man is concupiscence, which turns him 
^way from God ; and that God alone, and not a 
fruitful land, is his real good. 

Those who fancy the good of man to consist in 
gratifying the flesh, and his evil in what draws him 
off from the pleasures of sense, let them wallow and 
die in their pleasures. But as for those who seek 
God with their whole heart, whom nothing can grieve 
but being deprived of tlie light of his countenance, 
whose only desire is to enjoy him, and whose onl|y 
enemies are those which withhold them from him; 
whose affliction it is to see themselves surrovnded 
and overruled by.saoh enemies^ let them bo oom-f 



ferted ; for them tkere i« a delivefer, finr them there 
U « OodI The Messiah was promised to deliyer 
iBen from their enemies ; and he oame to deliver 
them from their sins, and not from their external 
foes. 

When Daidd predicto that the Messiah shall 
deliver his people from their enemies, a carnal ex- 
positor may apply tto to the Egyptians ; and then I 
eonld not- shew him that -the prophecy has been fal- 
filled. Bat it may be well applied to men's iniqui- 
ties, since the Egyptians are not men's real enemies, 
but their iniquities are. So that the word enemy is 
ambiguous. 

But as he also declares, together with Isaiah and 
others, that the Messiah shall dellTer his people 
from their sins, the ambiguity is taken off, and the 
double meaning of enemies is reduced to the single 
interpretation of iniquities. For if he had sins in 
view, he might well denote them by the term ene- 
mies ; but if he had only temporal enemies in view, 
it was impossible he should distinguish them by the 
appellation of sins. 

Now Moses, David, and Isaiah, all employ the 
same terms. Who then can say that these terms 
have not the same sense ; and that the intention of 
David, who evidently means sins when he speaks 
of men's enemies, is not the same as that of Moses 
when he is speaking of their enemies. 

Daniel, in his ninth chapter, prays that the people 
may be delivered from the captivity of their enemies ; 
but he thought of their transgressions : and to make 
it clear, he relates the coming of Gabriel to him, to 
assure him he was heard ; and that he had only to 
wait seventy weeks, after which the people should 
obtain deliverance from their iniquity, that trans- 
gression should be brought to an end, and the 
Redeemer, the Holy of holies, should bring in not 
legal, but everlasting righteousness. 

When we are once let into this mystery, it is im- 
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poMible not to discern it. Let ns read the old testa- 
ment with this view ; let us see whether the sacrifices 
were real sacrifices, whether Abraham's lineage was 
the true caase of the friendship of God to him? 
Whether the promised land was the true place of 
rest? Neither of these can be affirmed; therefore 
thej were only symbolical. In a word, let as exa- 
mine all the legal ceremonies, and all the prbcepts 
which are not of charity, and we shall find they are 
nothing bat representations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



JESUS CHRIST. 



The infinite distance between body and spirit is a 
figare of the infinitely more infinite distance between 
our spirit and charity, which is absolutely saper- 
natural. 

All the splendour of outward grandeur has no 
lustre in the eyes of those who are engaged in mental 
researches. 

The greatness of men of talents is invisible to the 
rich, to kings, and conquerors, and to all these 
earthly g^eat ones. 

The greatness of that wisdom which cometh from 
God, is invisible to the worldly, and to men of 
talents. Here are three orders of quite different 
kinds. 

Great geniuses have their empire, their splendour, 
their greatness, their victories, and do not stand in 
need of carnal greatness, which has no relation to 
that which they seek. They are to be seen with the 
mind, and not with the eye ; but that is enough for 
them. 

Saints likewise have their empire, their splendour, 
their greatness, and their victories ; and have no 
need either of carnal or mental greatness, which are 
not of their order, and neither increase nor diminish 
the greatness to which they aspire. They are seen 
of God and of angels, and not with the eye of the 
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body, nor by carious minds, and God is safficient for 
them. 

Archimedes would have been held in the same 
estimation, without any splendour of birth. He 
fought no battles ; but he has left to all the world 
his admirable inventions. Oh ! how great and illus- 
trious does he appear to the eyes of the mind ! 

Jesus Christ, without riches, without any external 
display of science, stands in his own order, that 
of holiness. He neither published inventions, nor 
reigned over kingdoms ; but he was humble, patient, 
pure before God, terrible to devils, and altogether 
without sin. Oh ! with what illustrious pomp, with 
what transcendant magnificence did he come to sneh 
as see with the eyes of the heart, and are -the 
discemers of true wisdom I 

It would have been useless for Archimedes to havf 
acted the prince, in his book of geometry, althovf^ 
he really was one. 

It would have been useless for our Lord Jesw 
Christ to have come as an earthly king, in order that 
he might shine in his kingdom of holiness. Bit 
how consistently did he come with the ohaiaflln 
of his own order I 

It is ridiculous to be scandalized at the mean eqi- 
dition of Jesus Christ, as if that meanness stood in 
the same order with the greatness which he came lo 
display. Let us contemplate this greatness in hit 
life, in his sufferings, in his obscurity, in his deatkf 
in the choice of his attendants, in their fofsaldag 
him, in his secret resurrection, and in all the othii 
parts of his history ; and we shall see it to be fc 
great, as to leave no ground for being offended at hil 
meanness, for there was no meanness in him. 

But there are some who can admire no greatMii 
bat that of this world, as if there was none in anto* 
standing ; and others admire only that of the under 
standing, as if there was not a greatness infinite!] 
more sublime in heavenly wisdom. 
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The whole system of bodies, the firmament, the 
stars, the earth, and the kingdoms of it, are inferior 
in TaJne to the meanest of spirits ; becanse a spirit 
is capable of knowing^ all this, and itself also, which 
body is not. And the whole system of bodies and 
spirits together, is unequal to the least motion of 
charity ; for it is of an order infinitely more exalted. 

From all bodies together, we could not extract a 
single thought ; it is impossible, for thought is quite 
of a different ordv. Again, all bodies and spirits 
together are unable to produce one movement of real 
charity. This is likewise impossible, for charity is 
of another order, entirely supernatural. 

Jesus Christ lived in so much obscurity (as the 
world terms obscurity,) that historians who record 
only things of importance, have scarcely taken any 
notice of him. 

Yet what man ever possessed so much glory as 
Jesus Christ? The whole Jewish nation predicted 
him before his coming ; the Gentile world adore him 
since his coming. Both Jews and Crcntiles regard 
him as their centre. And yet who ever enjoyed so 
little of so much glory ? Of thirty *three years, he 
spent thirty in privacy. During the other three he 
passed for an impostor, the priests and rulers of his 
nation rejected him, his friends and his kinsmen 
despised him ; and, at last, he died an ignominious 
death, betrayed by one of his attendants, denied by 
another, and deserted by all. 

What share then had he in this glory? No man 
had ever so much, and yet no man was ever in a 
meaner condition. All his glory was therefore for 
our sakes, to render him evident to us ; but was not 
intended to aggrandise himself. 

Jesus Christ speaks of the sublimest subjects in a 
manner as simple as if he had never considered 
them, but nevertheless his expressions are so exact, 
as to shew that he had thoroughly weighed them. 
Such accuracy with such simplicity is admirable. 
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Who made the eyangelisto acquainted with the 
qualities of a soul truly heroic, that thej should 
paint it so perfectly as they have done in Jesoi 
Christ? Why do they describe him as weak in his 
agony ? Did they not know how to describe a cou- 
rageous death ? Yes, certainly ; for St. Luke de- 
scribes that of St. Stephen more forcibly in this 
respect, than he has done that of oar Lord. They 
therefore represent him as capable of fear before his 
death actually arrived, but as dauntless afterward 
when it came. When he is described as afflicted, 
his affliction is from himself; but when troubled by 
men, he is unmoved. 

The church has been obliged to prove that Christ 
was man, against those who have denied it, as well 
as to prove that he was God ; for appearances were 
as much against the one as against the other. 

Jesus Christ is a God to whom we approach with- 
out pride, and before whom we are humbled withoat 
despair. 

The conversion of the heathen was reserved for 
the grace of the Messiah. The Jews either did not 
attempt it, or their attempts were unsuccessful. All 
that the prophets and Solomon had said on the sub- 
ject was unavailing. Their wise men, as Plato and 
Socrates, could not persuade them to worship the 
true God alone. 

The gospel says nothing of the early life of the 
Virgin Mary, but what relates to the birth of Jesm 
Christ, that every thing might bear reference to him. 

Both Testaments refer to Jesus Christ , the former 
as its hope ; the latter as its example ; and both as 
their centre. 

The prophets had the gift of foretelling ; but never 
were foretold themselves ; the saints, which followed 
were foretold, but had not the power of foretelling ; 
Jesus Christ both prophesied, and was prophesied of. 

Jesus Christ for all mankind ; Moses for a single 
nation^ 
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Tfae Jews were blessed in Abraham : '^ I will bless 
tliem that bless thee,^ Gen. xii. 2. Bat all nations 
are blessed in Abraham's seed ; '' A light to lighten 
the Gentiles/' &c. Luke ii. 32. ** He has not done so 
to asiy nation," says David, speaking of the law, 
Psalm cxlyii. 20. ' He has done so to all nations,' 
may we say, speaking of Jesus Christ 

Thus it is the prerogative of Jesus Christ to be an 
universal blessing. The church offers sacrifice only 
for believers ; Jesus Christ offered that of the cross 
for all. 

Let us then stretch out our arms to our deliverer; 
who, having been promised four thousand years, 
came at length to suffer and to die for us, at the 
time, and under all the circumstances that were fore- 
told ; and waiting by his g^race to die in peace, in 
the hope of being eternally united to him, let us in 
the meanwhile live with comfort; both among the 
good things which it may please him to give us, and 
among the evil things which he may send us for our 
good, and which, by his own example, he has taught 
us to endure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE EVIDENCES OF JESUS CHRIST FROM THE 

PROPHECIES. 

The most striking^ evidences of Jesus Christ are tiie 
prophecies ; and therefore Ood has ordered them 
with peculiar care. For the full accomplishment 
of them is a miracle which extends from the begin- 
ning of the church to the end. Sixteen hundred 
years together God raised up a succession of pro- 
phets ; and in the four hundred years following, he 
dispersed their prophecies along with the Jews, who 
carried them into all parts of the world. Such was 
the preparation for the birth of Jesus Christ! As 
his gospel was to be believed by all nations, it was 
necessary, not only that there should be prophecies 
to gain it this belief, but likewise that tliey should 
be diffused through all the world, that all the world 
might receive him. 

If only one single man had left a book of predic- 
tions concerning Jesus Christ, as to the time and 
manner of his coming, and he had come agreeably to 
those predictions, it would have infinite weight. 
But here is much more. Here is a succession of 
men, for four thousand years, who regularly, and 
without variation, succeed one another to foretel the 
same event. A whole people are his harbingers; 
and they subsist four thousand years, to testify in a 
body, the assurances they have respecting him, from 
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which no threats^ oi penecntions oonld oblige them 
to depart This is in every view remarluibie. 

The exact time was pointed out in the predictiens 
bj the state of the Jews, by that of the heathen 
world, by that of the temples, and by the number 
of years. 

The prophets having given various sig^ns which 
were all to concnr at the coming of the Messiah, it 
was necessary they should all meet at the same 
period. Thus it was necessary that the fourth mo- 
narchy should be established at the expiration of 
Daniel's seventy weeks; that the sceptre should then 
be taken from Judah, and then that the Messiah 
should appear. And at that juncture Jesus Christ 
appeared, and declared himself to be the Messiah. 

It is foretold, that under the fourth monarchy, 
before the destruction of tlie second temple, before 
the dominion of the Jews was taken away, and in 
the seventieth of Baniers weeks, the heathens should 
be instmcted, and brought to the knowledge of the 
God who was adored by the Jews ; that those who 
loved him should be delivered from their enemies, 
and be filled with his fear and love. 

And it happened that in the time of the fourth 
monarchy, before the destruction of the second tem- 
ple, &c. the Pagans in multitudes adored the true 
God, and led an angelic life ; women consecrated to 
religion their virginity, and their lives ; men volun- 
tarily renounced all the pleasures of sense. That 
which Plato was unable to persuade a few of the 
wisest and best informed men of his time to do, a 
secret power, by means of a few words, now effected 
in thousands of uneducated men. 

What can all this mean? It is that which was 
foretold many ages before. *' I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh." Joel ii. 28. All nations lay in 
infidelity and lust. All the world now becomes 
burning with charity ; princes renounce their gran- 
deur ; even young women suffer martyrdom ; chil- 
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dren forsake the houses of their parents to go iBd 
live in deserts. Whence springs this eonrage? The 
Messiah is come ; behold the effects and the toheu 
of his coming. 

For two thousand years together the Ood of the 
Jews remained unknown to an infinite moltitade 
of Pagan nations. Yet, at the precise time foretold, 
the Pagans throng to adore this onlj trae God; the 
idol temples are destroyed ; kings submit themselTei 
to the cross. What is the cause of all this ! It is 
the Spirit of God poured out upon the earth. 

It was foretold that the Messiah should come to 
establish a new covenant with his people, which 
would make them forget their departure out of Bgypt, 
Jer. xxiii. 7. That he would write his law, not oa 
tables of stone, but on their hearts, Jer. xxxi. 33. 
and put his fear, which was till then displayed in 
external ceremonies, into their hearts likewise. Jer. 
xxxii. 40. 

That the Jews should reject our Lord, and should 
themselves be rejected of God, the choice vine 
bringeth forth only wild grapes. Isa. ▼. 2 — 7. That 
the chosen people should prove disloyal, ungratefolt 
and incredulous. A rebellious and g^nsaying people. 
Isa. Ixv. 2. That God should strike them with blind- 
ness, and that, like blind men, they should stumble 
at noon-day. Beut. xxviii. 28, 29. 

That the church should be small in its beginning, 
and should afterwards increase. Ezek. xvii. 22 — ^24. 

It was foretold that idolatry should then be over- 
thrown ; that this Messiah should cause the idols to 
fall, and bring men to the worship of the true God. 
Isa. ii. 18. 

That the idol temples should be cast down, and 
that in all places of the world men should offer 
to God pure sacrifices, and not those of beasts. Mai. 
i. 11. 

That he should teach men the perfect way. 

That he should reign over Jews and Gentiles, 
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1 No person has ever appeared before, or since, 
-who has taught any thing corresponding to these 
.predictions. 

After so many persons who predicted his coming, 
Jesus Christ came, and said, I am he, and this is the 
time I was to come. He came to teach men that 
they, have no other enemies but themseiyes; that 
their passions have separated them from God ; that 
he came to deliver them from these enemies, to give 
them Jiis grace, in order to form out of all nations 
-one holy church, into which he would bring both 
Jews and Grentiles ; and that he would destroy the 
idolatry of the one and the superstition of the olher. 

What the prophets have foretold should come to 
passy my apostles, said he, will shortly accomplish. 
The Jews are on the point of being rejected ; Jeru- 
salem shall soon be destroyed; the Gentiles will 
soon be brought to the knowledge of the true God, 
and my apostles shall be their instructors, after you 
have slain the son who is the heir of the vineyard. 

And afterward his apostles said plainly to the 
Jews, The curse is now going to be executed upon 
yon. And they declared to the Gentiles, that they 
were to be brought to the true knowledge of God. 

To this all men are averse, through the natural 
Influence of their concupiscence. Hence this king 
of Jews and Gentiles was oppressed by botli, who 
conspired to take away his life. All that is great in 
the world, the learned, the wise, and the mighty, 
unite to oppose this rising religion. Some write 
against it, others condemn it, and others put to death 
its professors. But in spite of all these different 
oppositions, we see Jesus Christ in a very little time 
reigning over them all ; destroying the Jewish wor- 
ship in Jerusalem, which was the centre of it, and 
from which his church was first taken, and idol wor- 
ship in Rome, which was the centre of it, and where 
his principal church was afterward established. 

Persons of no education, or power, for such were 

G 
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the apostlei and primitive Gfariitiuu, witibftood all 
the powers ef the earth; overcame kings, togetar 
with the learned and the wise, and subverted idolatiy» 
though so firmly established in the world. And all 
this was brought to pass by the sole nflaenee of Ihat 
word which had foretold it 

The Jews, by patting to death Jesas Ckrist, tiuit 
they might not acknowledge him to be the Messiah, 
gave him the final mark of aotually being tiie Mes- 
siah. And by persisting to misjudge him, they 
became irrefragable witnesses of him : for by thdr 
slaying him, and continuing to disown kim, tlie pro- 
phecies were fulfilled. 

Who can do otherwise tlian reeogniae Jesus Cfaiut 
by the number of particular oiroumstances wUck 
were predicted of him? For it was declared. 

That he should have a forerunner. MaL liL 1. 

That he should be bom an infant Isa. is. 6. 

That he should be bom in the city of Bethlehem; 
that be should spring from the tribe of Jadah, wtd 
the family of David ; and that he should principally 
appear at Jerusalem. Mic. v. 2. 

That he should blind the eyes of the wise and 
learned, and preach the gospel to the poor and de- 
spised ; that he should open the eyes of the blind, 
restore health to the diseased, and give light tt 
those who languished in darkness. Isa. v. 15. xxxr. 
5. ix. 2. 

That he should teach the perfect way, and be Hat 
instructor of the Gentiles. Isa. xlil. 6. 

That he should be a sacrifice for the sins of ths 
world. Isa. liii. 

That he should be the chief and precions comer 
stone. Isa. xxviii. 26. 

That he should, at the same time, be a stone 4»f 
stumbling, and a rock of ofience. Isa. viii. 14. 

That the Jews should fall upon this rock. Isa* 
vui. 15, 

That this stone should be rejected by the builders; 
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Aat fiod wmM nmk/t it flie head of the corner, Pi. 
cxTki. 22. that it should grow into a great moantain, 
jDid fill the whoJe earth. Ban. ii. 3^. 

That thuf he should be disowned, betrayed, sold, 
hnffetted, derided, and afflicted by a thousand dif- 
ferent methods ; that they should give him gall to 
diink, should pieroc his Imnds and his feet, should 
spit in his fisc(D, should kill him, and cast lots upon 
ion vesture. Zech. xi. 12. Ps. Ixix. 21. Ps. xxii. 
16, 18. 

That he dionld rise again the third day from the 
dead. Ps. xvi. 10. Hos. yL 3. 

That he should ascend into heayen, and sit at the 
light hand of God. Ps. ox. 1 . 

That kings should set tfaemseWes in arms against 
hun. Ps. ii. 2. 

That sitting at the right hand of the Father, he 
should triuEkpli oyer all his enemies. Ps. ex. 1, 2. 

That tiie kings of the earth and all the people 
ahoold wonlup him. Isa. Ix. 10. 

That the Jews should subsist as a distinct people. 
Jer. xxxi. 36. 

That they should wander about without princes, 
without sacrifices, without an altar, without pro- 
phets, looking for deliyerance, and not finding it. 
Hos. iii. 4, &c. 

The Messiah was himself to produce a numerous 
people, elect, sacred and peculiar ; to guide, support, 
and lead them into a place of rest and of holiness ; 
to make them holy unto God; to make them the 
temple of God ; to reconcile them to God ; to save 
them from his wrath; to rescue them from the 
tyranny of sin, which reigns so visibly over men ; to 
give laws to tills people ; to engrave these laws in 
their hearts ; to ofler himself to G^ for them ; to be 
made a sacrifice for them; to be at once the spotless 
sacrifice and the priest ; he was to ofier himself, his 
body, and his blood, and also to ofier bread and wine 
to Gk>d. Jesus Christ has done all this. 

G a 
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It was foretold that he ihonld oome as a deliTeiei; 
who should bruise Satan's head, who should saire hii 
people from their sins ; from all their sins. That 
there should be a new coYenant, which should be 
eternal, and another priesthood, after the order of 
Melchisedec, which should be OTcrlastin]^. That 
Jesus Christ should be powerful, mighty, andglo^ 
rious, and yet so mean as not to be acknowledged; 
that he should not be taken for what he really was; 
that he should be rejected and slain ; that the people 
who had denied him should be no more his people ; 
that those who had been idolaters should reoeirc 
him, and trust in him ; that he should quit Zion to 
reign in the Ycry centre of idolatrous worship ; that 
notwithstanding all this, the Jews should ever con- 
tinue ; that he should arise out of Judahy when the 
sceptre was departed from them. 

Let any man consider, that from the beginning 
of the world, either the expectation or the wonhip 
of the Messiah continued without interruption ; that 
he was promised to the first man, immediately alter 
his fall ; that after him others declared that God had 
revealed to them, that a Redeemer should be bom, 
who would save his people ; that Abraham aftsf* 
wards was raised up to say that this Redeonef 
should proceed from a son which he was to haTS; 
that Jacob declared, that out of his twelve children 
Judah was the one from which he should descend; 
that Moses and the prophets came after this^ and 
predicted the time and manner of his coming ; that 
they said their law was only a preparation for that 
of the Messiah ; that until his was promulgated, 
theirs should subsist ; that thus either theirs or his 
should always remain in the world ; that it has 
actually so remained ; and that at length Jesus Christ 
came under all the circumstances which were foretold. 
Surely this must appear astonishing. 

But, it may be said, if all this was so clearly fore^ 
told to the Jews, bow came they not to believe on 
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him? Or bow is it fhey are not exteiminated for 
having resisted so clear a reyelation ? I reply, that 
both were predicted, that they would not belieire it, 
clear as it was, and also that they should not be 
exterminated. And nothing could be more glorious 
to tbe Messiah ; for it was not sufficient for this to be 
foretold; but the prophecies were also preserved 
without the shadow of suspicion. 

The prophets haye interwoven particular prophe- 
cies with those which relate to the Messiah ; that the 
prophecies concerning him might not be without 
proof, and that the particular prophecies might not 
be nnedifying. 

. " We haye no king but Caesar,^ said the Jews, 
John xix. 15. Therefore Jesus Christ was the Mes- 
siah, ance they had no king but a stranger, and chose 
to haye no other. 

DanieFs seyenty weeks are rendered disputable, 
as to the time of their beginning, by the phraseology 
of the prophecy ; and, as to their expiration, by the 
differences among chronolog^ists. And yet all this 
yariety amounts to no more than two hundred years. 
. Tbe same prophecies which represent Jesus Christ 
as io poyerty, represent him as the master of the 
world. 

Those prophecies which express the time of our 
Lord's cmning, only speak of him as the ruler of the 
Gentiles, and us a sufferer; not, as in the clouds* 
nor as a judge; and those which represent him ia 
glory, and judging the nations, specify no particular 
period. 

When the Scriptures speak of the Messiah as great 
and glorious, it is evident they refer to his judging 
the world, and not to his redeeming it. 
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CHAPTER XTI. 



VARIOUS PROOFS OF JBSUS CHRIST. 

If we are not to g^ye credit to the Apostles^ we Biiiit 
sappose them either to be deceived or deceivers. 
But neither eoald have easily been the case. As to 
the first, it was impossible they should be mistakes 
in taking a man to be risen from the dead ; as to tiia 
other, the supposition of their being impostors is 
extremely absurd. Let us only examine it at lengft. 
Let us imagine these twelve men meeting togetfisr 
after the death of Jesus Christ, and combining lo 
fabricate a report of his resurrection. By this thsy 
must set all powers against them. The heart of man 
has a strange inclination to inconstancy and ehtoig^y 
to be drawn aside by promises and rewards. Vow 
should only one of them be influenced by all thtse 
allurements, or even by imprisonment, tortures, ot 
death itself, they had all been undone. Poisue HAm 
supposition. 

While Jesus Christ continued with them, he might 
have encouraged them; but afterward, if he did 
not really appear to them, who was it that made 
them proceed? 

The style of the gospel is admirable in an initflts 
number of views ; and in this amongst others, that 
it contains no invectives, on the part of the historians, 
against Judas or Pilate, nor against any of the 
enemies or the murderers of Jesus Christ. 

Had this modesty of the evangelical historianfl 
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intm affectody (aloiiff witb many other characters 
of the same excellent temper,) and had they affected 
it only in order to be taken notice of; if they had 
not Yentnred lo lemark it thenuelycfy they would not 
hare failed to procnre frienda who shoald notice 
it to their adravtage. Bat as they acted withoat 
any affectation^ and from motiyeft altogether disin- 
terested, they noTer made any person obserre it 
Indeed, I do not know tiiat it has been remarked to 
this day, which shows the simplicity of their whole 
conduct in the affair, 

Jesus Christ perfoxmcd miracles, and his apostles 
after him, and many were also wrought by the 
primitiTe Christiana ; because as the prophecies were 
not yet fully accomplished, and were to be aecom- 
plished hy them, nothing but miracles would haye 
boen a suficient eyidence of their commission. It 
was foretold, that the Messiah should convert the 
Gffiitile nations. But how was this prophecy to be 
folfilled, if the Gentiles were not conyerted; and 
how were they to be eonyerted to the Messiah, with- 
out beholding thia final effect of the prophecies that 
pioyed him? Till, therefore, he had died, and was 
liaen again, and the Gentiles were conyerted, all 
waa not fulfilled. So that miracles were necessary 
through the whole of this period. But there is now 
no neoeaaity for any more to establish the truth of the 
Christian religion; for the prophecies which are 
accomplished remain a perpetual miracle. 

The present condition of the Jews is also a striking 
eyidence of our religion. It is astonishing to see 
thia people subsisting during so long a course of 
years, and yet to see them always miserable ; it being 
necessary as an eyidence of Jesus Christ, both that 
they should subsist, to be his witnesses, and should 
be miserable, as his crucifiers. And though to sub* 
aiat, and to be miserable, are in some respects con- 
tradictory, yet the Jews do subsist, notwithstanding 
their misery. 
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Bat were fhey not almost in the same con 
in the time of the captlTity ?' No; — ^the scept 
not intermpted by their captivity in Babyloi 
eaase their return was promised and foretold, 
lest they should imagine the sceptre, to be de] 
from Jadah, when Nabuchodonosor carried aw 
people, they were before-hand assured, that 
shotild only remain there for a short period 
should certainly be brought back. They were a 
consoled by the prophets, and their kings wer< 
tinued. But the second destruction is withoi 
promise of restoration; without prophets, wi 
kings, without comfort, without hope ; the scef 
now departed from them for ever. 

It was scarcely to be considered as being 
state of captivity, to be in it with an assu 
of deliverance in seventy years. But they arc 
without any such hope. 

God had promised them, that though they s] 
be scattered to the very extremities of the eartl 
if they were faithful to his law, he would g 
them again. They are now faithful to it, am 
remain under oppression. It follows, therefore, 
the Messiah is come, and that the law which 
tained these promises has been annulled bj 
establishment of another. 

If the Jews had all been converted by Jesus C 
we should have none but suspected witnesses ; 
had they been entirely destroyed, we should ha' 
witnesses at all. 

The Jews rejected Christ, but not all of then 
now saints receive him, and not those who are ca 
And this is so far from diminishing his glory,, tl 
g^ves the last touch which perfects it. 

The argument which the Jews employ, and 
only one we find insisted on in their writings, u 
Talmud, and by the Rabbins, is, that Jesus C 
did not subdue the nations by fmrce of arms. J 
Christ, say they^was killed, he was overcome 
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did not conquer the Grentiles by his power ; he has 
not given us their spoils; he has not enriched us. 
And is this all they have to say ? It is in this he 
appears so amiable to me. I woald not have snch a 
Messiah as they figure to themselves. 

How delightfal it is to behold with the eye of faith, 
BarinSy Cyras, Alexander, the Romans, Pompey, 
and Herod, all conspiring, without knowing it, to 
priMDote the glor; of the gospel. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



AGAINST MAHOMET. 



The Mahometan religion has for its fonndatioii the 
Alcoran and Mahomet. But this prophet^ who wai 
to be the last expectation of mankind, has he em 
been foretold ? Or, what token has he to show, more 
than any other man who may please to call himself 
a prophet ? What miracles does he himself tell v 
that he wrought? What mysteries did he teaoh, evea 
according to his own account? What monlity? 
What felicity ? 

Mahomet is altogether without authority; his 
reasons, therefore, ought to be very cogent, as they 
are to rest entirely on their own force. 

Suppose two persons should both talk of tilings 
apparently mean; but that the discourses of one 
should have a two-fold sense, understood by his own 
followers, while those of the other had bat one 
meaning only. If a person who was not in the seeiet 
should hear them speak in this manner, he woald be 
inclined to pass the same judgment on both. But 
if afterwards, in the remaining part of their oonTor- 
sation, the one should speak of angelical things, and 
the other should talk of nothing but what was base 
and Yulgar, and even nonsensical, he must conclude, 
that the one spake mysteriously, and not the other; 
the one having shewn that he is incapable of absur- 
dity, and capable of being mysterious; and the 
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Other, that he is incapable of being mysterious, bat is 
capable of beings absard. 

It is not because there is something obscure in 
Mahomefs doctrine, that may pass for a mysterious 
meaning, that I would have it decided on ; but by 
those things which are plain, as his paradise, and 
the like. In these he is ridiculous. But it is not so 
\rith the Scriptures. They have their obscurities ; 
lut then in other parts they are admirably clear; 
and their prophecies have been evidently accom- 
plished. The case, therefore, is totally different. We 
are not to compare and confound things which re- 
semble each other only in obscurity, and not in 
having plain and evident passages, which, when they 
aie divine, are such as oblige us to reverence the 
obscurities themselves. 

The Alcoran says, St Matthew was a good maa. 
Therefore Mahomet was a false prophet, either la 
oalling wicked laen good, or in disbelieving what 
flkese good men declared of Jesus Christ. 

Any man can do what Mahomet did ; for he wrought 
ao miracle, his coming was never foretold* But what 
Jesus Christ has done, no other can do. 

Mahomet established his kingdom by killing others 
— Jesus Christ by making his followers lay down 
Ibeir own tires : MahonMt by forbidding his law to 
be read — Jesus Christ by commanding us to read. 
In a word, the two were so opposite, that if Mahomet 
took the way, in human probability, to succeed; 
Jesus Christ took the way, humanly speaking, to be 
disappointed. And hence, instead of concluding, 
that because Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ might 
in like manner have succeeded ; we ought to infer, 
that since Mahomet has succeeded, Christianity must 
have inevitably perished, if it had not been supported 
by a power altogether divine. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE DESIGN OF GOD IN CONCEAUNG HIMSELF FftC 
SOME AND REVEALING HIMSELF TO OTHERS. 

It was the purpose of God to redeem mankiDdy ai 
to open the way of salvation to those who shou 
seek it. Bat men have rendered themselves 
unworthy of it, that he jastly denies to some, < 
acooant of their obduracy, that unmerited mer 
which he grants to others. If he thought fit to si 
mount the obstinacy of the most hardened, he con 
easily effect it, by revealing himself so manifestly 
them, as to make it impossible for them to doubt i 
reality of his existence. And thus he will appear 
the last day, in awful thunder, and such a wreck 
nature, that the most blind will be forced to belM 
him. 

But this was not the way in which he chose 
appear at his milder coming. Because, there bei 
so many among mankind who were rendering the 
selves unworthy of his compassion, he determined 
leave them destitute of a blessing which they c 
pot desire. It was not therefore consistent that 
should appear in a manner manifestly divine, a 
eapable of convincing all men irresistibly ; nor, 
the other hand, would it have been right to hi 
been so perfectly concealed, as not to be discovera] 
by those who sought him sincerely. His design v 
to render himself perfectly knowable to the latt 
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^ad fhns intending to reyeal himself to thoile who 
•oaght him with their whole heart, and to conceal 
liimself from those who shunned him with their whole 
heart, he so tempered the knowledge of himself, as 
to give marks that were visible to those who sought 
liim, and obscure to those who sought him not. 

There is light enough for those whose sincere desire 
is to see; and darkness enough for those who are of a 
contrary disposition. 

There is brightness enough to illuminate the elect ; 
and enough of obscurity to humble them. 
. There is obscurity enough to blind the reprobate ; 
and brightness enough to condemn them, and leave 
them without excuse. 

If the world subsisted merely to inform men of the 
being of God, his divinity would shine through it on 
every side in an undeniable manner. But as it sub- 
sists only by Jesus Christ, and for Jesus Christ, and 
to inform men of their corruption and redemption, 
every thing beams forth with evidence of these im» 
portant facts. For all that we can behold neither 
denotes the total exclusion nor the manifest presence 
of God, but the presence of a God who hideth him- 
self. Every thing bears this character. 

If nothing of God had ever appeared, this continual 
privation would have been equivocal, and might have 
been equally explained by the non-existence of a 
Deity, and by the unworthiness of mankind to know 
any thing of him. But as he in some instances ap- 
pears, though not continually, this takes away the 
ambiguity. If he has appeared once, he exists for 
ever. So that we can come to no other conclusion 
than this, that there is a God, and that men are 
unworthy to know him. 

The divine intention is more to produce a perfection 
of the will than of the understanding ; but a perfect 
clearness would be only of use to the understanding, 
and would be hurtful to the will. 

If there were no darkness, men would not feel 
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their deprayity ; and were there no ligiit, they woiU 
have no hope of a remedy. So that it is not onlj 
jast, but adyantageous to as, that G«d sho«M 
oonceal himself in part, and discover hinself ftl 
|iart ; since it is eqnaliy dangerous for men to ksMV 
God without knowing their own nusery, and to knot 
their own misery without any knowledge of Giod. 

Every thing infonns man of his own conditioB; 
but this ought to be rightly undentood. For <M 
does not either completely reveal himself, norfemiil 
altogether concealed. But it is moat certainly trae^ 
that he conceals himself from those who tempt htei 
and reveals himself to those who seek him. For 
though men are altogether unworthy of God, yet it 
the same time they are capable of ei\|oyiag hisk 
They are unworthy of communion with him by tfacir 
corruptioo ; but are capable of it by their origunl 
nature. 

There is no object on earth, which does not pro- 
claim either the misery of man, or the mercy of God; 
either the impotence of man without God, or the 
power of man with the assistance of God. 

The whole universe teaches man either that he if 
depraved, or that he is redeemed. Every thing is- 
forms him either of his greatness or his misery. The 
dereliction of God, we may remark in the Pagans: 
his protection appears in the Jews. 

AJl things work together for good to the elect; 
even the obscurities of scripture, which they revere 
on account of that divine clearness which they undei^ 
stand. And all things work together for evH to the 
reprobate, not excepting the divine clearness of 
scripture, which they blaspheme, on account of the 
obscurities which they do not comprehend. 

If Jesus Christ had only come for the purpose 
of sanctification, the whole of scripture, and eveiy 
thing else, would have been directed to this end; 
and it would have been very easy to convince anhe* 
Jievers. Bat since he came, as Isaiah speaks, Voth 
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#f for « i m c tiMu ry and a look of offence, (Lmu tUI. 14.) 
it is impofsible for us to conquer their penrerseneis. 
MjA this makei nothing againi t us, becaase we aflirm 
<4hat all the dimie 4)ondiict conveys no conyiction to 
^hftfoate minds, and snch as do not sincerely seek 
ih«tFath. 

Jeans Christ is oome, ** that those who see not, 
nay see; and that those who see may be made 
liluKi.'' He is come to heal the sick, and let the 
tealtby die: to ** call sinners to repentance'' and 
jvstifieation, and to leave those in their sins who 
tMak themselves righteous ; to '* fill the hungry with 
good things, and to send the rich empty away/' 

• What do the prophets aflirm of Jesus Christ? That 
te Aall appear evidently to be Grod ? No — But that 
he} is a Ood veiled to the eye of sense ; that he shall 
4ie unknown ; that men will not think it is him ; that 
he shall be *' a stone of stumbling," against which 
'< many shaU faU," &c. 

It was to make the Messiah known to the gfood, 
aad unknown to the wicked, that God caused him to 
be so foretold. For had the manner of his appear»> 
anoe been clearly described, there would not have 
been any obscurity, even to wicked men. And if the 
time had been obscurely predicted, even good men 
would -have' felt themselves in darkness. For the 
integrity of their heart could not have taught them, 
for example, that a Q signified six hundred years. 
The time, therefore, was clearly declared ; and the 
manner only in figure. 

By this means the wicked, apprehending that the 
blessings promised were temporal, were deceived, 
notwithstanding the clear predictions of the time; 
while the righteous were not deceived ; for the sense 
in which the promised blessings are understood^ 
depends on the heart, which calls that good which it 
loves ; but the interpretation of the promised time 
does not depend on the heart. And thus the clear 
prediction of the time, and the obscure predic- 
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lion of the blesnings, could mislead none but tM 
wicked. 

What mast the Messiah have been, sec|^ig that is 
Jiim the sceptre was eternally to continae with Jndahi 
and that at his coming the soeptre was to be takes 
from Judah ? *' That seeing, they should not see^ 
and understanding, they should not understand." 
Isa. vi. 9. Nothing could have been more complete. 

Instead of complaining that God is concealed, wc 
ought to giye him thanks that he has so cleaihf 
revealed himself; and to give him thanks also, thai 
he still hides himself from the wise and the proud, 
who are unworthy to know so holy a Gkni. 

The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment, is intermixed with so many things of littk 
consequence, that we can scarcely distinguish it 
Had Moses kept no other register but that of the 
ancestors of Jesus Christ, it would have been too 
conspicuous; but even now, by careful inspectioD; 
we may trace it in Tamar, Ruth, &c. 

The most apparent defects are of force with per- 
sons of discernment. For instance : the two genea- 
logies of St. Matthew and St. Luke; it being 
manifest that they could not have been drawn out in 
concert. 

Let not men, therefore, reproach us with want of 
light: for we ourselves profess to want it. But let 
them own the truth of religion in its very obscurity, 
in. the imperfection of the light which surrounds 
us, and that indifference which is in men aboat 
knowing it. 

Were there but one religion, God would be too 
conspicuous ; and so likewise, if there were martyrs 
in no other religion than our own. 

Jesus Christ, to leave the impious in their blind- 
ness, never told them that he was not of Nazareth, 
or that he was not the son of Joseph. 

As Jesus Christ remained unknown amongst men, 
.so truth remains amongst other opinions, undistinr 
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nisbed by their external appearance, like the 
iacharist amidst common bread. 

If fhe mercy of God be so great as savingly to in- 
bruot us, even while he hides himself from ns, what 
ight may we not expect, when he shall please to 
inveil his perfections? 

We can understand nothing of the works of God, 
r we do not take it as a principle, that he blinds 
ome while he illuminates others. 



U 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THAT TRUE CHRISTIANS AND TRUE JEWS, HAVE BUT 
ONE AND THE SAME RBLIOION. 

The Jewish religion seems essentially to consist li 
the paternity of Abraham, the rite of oircamcision, 
the sacrifices, the ceremonies, the ark, the temple at 
Jerusalem, and, in short, in the law and the covenant 
of Moses. 

I affirm, however, that it consisted in neither of 
these, but in the love of God alone ; and that Ciod 
rejected every thing without this. 

That God bore no manner of regard to the carnal 
Israel who descended from Abraham. 

That the Jews were to be punished by God like 
strangers, if they provoked his displeasure. '' And 
it shall be, that if thou do at all forget the Lord thy 
God, and walk after other gods ; I testify against 
you this day, that ye shall surely perish; as th0 
nations which the Lord destroyeth before your iaee, 
so shall ye perish.*' Dent. viii. 19, 20. 

That strangers, if they loved God, should be 
accepted by him as the Jews. 

That the true Jews would ascribe all their merit jo 
God, and not to Abraham. ** Doubtless thou art oai 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art oui 
Father, our Redeemer.'' Isaiah Ixiii. 16. 

Moses himself assured them that God was no 
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er of persons. ** God, says he, regardeth not 
s, nor taketh rewards." Beot. x. 17. 
rm, that the circumeision enjoined was that of 
Lrt '* Cironmoise, therefore, the foreskin of your 
and be no more stiffnecked. For the Lord 
rod is a great God, a mighty, and a terrible, 
)gardeth not persons/' &c. Dent x. 16, 17. 
.4. 

: God promised to bestow on them this grace, 
the Lord thy God will oircamcise thy heart, 
le heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God 
11 thy hearf Beot xxx. 6. 
: the oncircomoised in heart shall be judged 
*' I will punish them which are circumcised 
he unciroumoised ; for all these nations are 
imcised, and all the house of Israel are unoir- 
led in heart.'* Jer. ix. 25, 26. 
1, that circumcision was a figure, instituted to 
iiish the Jews from all other nations. Gen. 
0. And this was the reason fthat it was not 
aed in the wilderness, because there was then 
ger of their mixing with strangers ; and since 
Christ has come, it is no longer necessary. 
; the love of God is every where enforced : ** I 
aven and earth to record this day against you, 
have set before you life and death, blessing 
irsing; therefore choose life, that both thou 
y seed may live ; that thou mayest love the 
liy God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, 
at thou mayest cleave unto him ; for he is thy 
Beut xxx. 19, 20. 

said, that the Jews for want of this love of 
hould be rejected on account of their crimes, 
3 Grentiles admitted in their stead. *^ I will 
y face from them, I will see what their end 
le ; for they are a very froward generation, 
a in whom is no faith. They have moved me 
ousy, with that which is not God, they have 
;ed me to anger with their vanities, and I will 

H a 
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move them to jealousy with those which are not a 
people, I will provoke them to anger with a foolish 
nation/' Deat. xxxii. 20» 21. 

That temporal blessings are fallacious, and that 
the only true good is to be united to Crod, Psalm 
Ixxiii. 27. 

That their festivals and sacrifices were displeasing 
to God. Isaiah Ixvi. 3. Jer. vi. 20. Not only those 
of the wicked Jews, bnt he even took no pleasure in 
those of the good, as appears fh)m the fiftieth Psalm, 
where, before the wicked are peculiarly addressed 
in those words, '* to the wicked God saith,^ ficc. verse 
16, it is declared that God has no regard to the 
sacrifices or the blood of beasts. 

That the offerings of the Gentiles should be ao* 
cepted by God, and that he should withdraw his 
approbation from the offerings of the Jews. Mai. h 
11. Hos. vi. 6. 

That God would make a new covenant by the 
Messiah, and that the old covenant should be disaih 
nulled. Jer. xxxi. 31. 

That the old things should be forgotten. Jsaiab 
xliii. 18. 

Thatthe ark should no more come to mind. Jer.iii.l6. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer. vii, 14. 

That the sacrifices should be abolished^ and purer 
sacrifices established. Mai. i. 10. 

That the Aaronical order of priesthood should he 
set aside, and the order of Melchisedek introdueed 
by the Messiah, and that this priesthood should be 
everlasting. Psalm ex. 4. 

That Jerusalem should be cast off, and a new name 
given to the people, which should be more excellent 
than that of Jews, and of eternal duration, Isaiah 
vi. 11, 12; Ivi. 3,5. 

That the Jews should be without prophets, wiUurat 
kings, without sacrifices, and without an altar ; and 
should nevertheless subsist as a distinct people. 
ffo9. iij, 4. Jer. xxxi. 37. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THAT GOD CANNOT BB SAVINGLY KNOWN BUT 
THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 

!osT of those who undertake to demonstrate the 
yine being to nng^ly persons, commonly begin 
ith the works of nature, and they very rarely sue* 
«d. I do not mean to dispute the validity of these 
t>ofs, which are consecrated by the holy scripture ; 
ey are conformable to reason ; but very often they 
e not suited and proportioned to that disposition 
' mind which prevails in those for whom they are 
tended. 

Far we must observe, that such discourses are not 
Idressed to men who have a lively faith in their 
Murts, and who immediately discern that every thing 
hich exists is no more than the work of that God 
hom they adore. To these all nature proclaims its 
athor, and the heavens declare the glory of Grod. 
iut as for those in whom this light is extinct, and in 
hom we endeavour to revive it, who are destitute 
f faith and charity, and who behold nothing but 
eurkness and obscurity in nature, it does not seem 
te proper way to convert them, to point out to them 
} proofs on this important subject, nothing more 
lan the course of the moon, or the planets, or com- 
lon arguments, against which they have constantly 
ardened themselves. The obduracy of their minds 
mders them deaf to this voice of nature, which has 
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sounded continually in their ears; and experience 
shews, that so far from convincing them by this 
method, nothing is so likely to discourage them, and 
to make them despair of ever finding the tmthy as to 
undertake to persuade them by this mode of reason- 
ing, and to tell them tliat they must clearly see the 
truth of it. 

It is not in this manner the scripture speaks, 
which knows so much better than we do the things 
which are of God. It informs us, indeed, that the 
beauty of the creatures makes known him who is 
their Author ; but it does not tell us that it does this 
to all persons in the world. On the contrary, it 
declares that whenever they do it, it is not by than- 
selves, but by that light which Grod sheds abnMid 
into the hearts of those to whom he discovers himself 
hy their means. '* That which may be known of 
God, is manifest in them ; for God hath shewed it to 
them.'* Rom. i. 1 9. It teaches us, in general, that 
God is an invisible God. *< Verily thoa art a God 
that hidest thyself." Isaiah xlv. 15. And that sines 
the corruption of human nature, he has left men in a 
state of blindness, from which they can only be 
delivered by Jesus Christ, without whom we are eat 
oflf from all communion with God. ** No man kneweth 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomaoever the 
Son will reveal him.'' Matt. xi. 27. 

The scripture also points this oat to as, when it 
tells us in so many places, that those who seek God 
find him ; for we do not speak thus of a thing jrhiok 
is evident and clear ; men do not search after that— 
it discovers itself, and compels observation. 

The metaphysical proofs of a God are so very 
intricate, and abstracted from the common reason* 
ings of men, that they strike them with but little 
force, and when they do affect some, it is- onljf for 
the moment in which they discern the demonstift* 
tion; but the very next hour they suspect they are de- 
ceived : QMod curioiitaU eogmnerant superhim cmucmal. 
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MoieoYer, aifpmneBti of ihii kind can only lead ns 
to a speculatiYe knowledge of Grod; and to know 
kirn only thus, is* in fact, not to know bim at all. 

The Deity of Chriitians Ib not merely a God who is 
tibe author of geometrical truths, and of the order 
of the elements ; that is the diyinity of the Pagans. 
Nor is he merely a God who over-rules by his provi* 
dence the Utcs and fortunes of men, in order to give 
those who worship him a happy series of years ; this 
is the portion of the Jews. But the God of Abra- 
ham and of Jaeoby the God of the Christians, is a 
God of love and consolation ; a God who fills the 
soul and the heart which he possesses ; giyes it an 
inward feeling of its own misery, and of his infinite 
mercy; unites himself to the soul, replenishing it 
witii humility and joy, with confidence and love; 
and renders it incapable of fixing on any thing but 
himself, as its ultimate object. 

The €rod of the Christians is a God who makes the 
soul perceiye that he is its only good ; that its only 
test is in him ; that it can haTO no joy but in his 
lore ; and at the same time he causes it to abhor 
those obstacles, which hinder and withhold it from 
loving him with all its strength. Self-love and con- 
enpiseence, which do this, are insupportable to it. 
Gkid makes it feel that there is this self-love deeply 
rooted within it, and that he alone can remove it. 

This it is to know God as a Christian. But to 
know him in this manner, we must, at the same time, 
know our own misery and un worthiness, and the 
need we have of a mediator, in order to draw nigh to 
Gkid, and unite ourselves to him. We must never 
separate these truths, because either by itself is not 
only unprofitable but hurtful. The knowledge of 
God, without the knowledge of our own misery, 
produces pride. The knowledge of our own misery, 
without the knowledge of Jesus Christ, produces 
despair. But the knowledge of Jesus Christ exempts 
us both from pride and despair ; because in him we 
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see God, our own misery^ and the only way of 
recovery from it 

We may know Gk)d without knowing our own 
miseries, or our own miseries without knowing Grod; 
or we may know both without knowing the meaitf 
of deliverance from the miteiies which oppress us. 
But we cannot know Jesos Christ without at the 
same time knowing God, our own miseries, and the 
remedy for them ; because Jesus Christ is not only 
God, but he is God the healer of our miseries. 

Thus all who seek God without Jesus Christ, find 
no light which can afford them satisfaction, or be 
really profitable to them. For either they do not go 
far enough to know that there is a God ; or if they 
do, it is of no use to them, because they frame to 
themselves a way of communicating without a me- 
diator, with that God whom they have discovered 
without a mediator; so that they either fall into 
atheism, or deism, two things which the Christian 
religion almost equally abhors. 

We ought, therefore, wholly to direct our inquiries 
to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, since it is by him 
alone that we can hope to know God, in a manner 
that shall be really advantageous to us. 

He is the true God to us men; that is, to miserable 
and sinful creatures ; he is the centre of all, and the 
object of all. He who knows not him, knows no* 
thing either in the order of the world, or in himself* 
For not only do we know nothing of God but by 
Jesus Christ, but we know nothing of ourselves alsOf 
but by Jesus Christ alone. 

Without Jesus Christ man must remain in vice 
and in misery ; with Jesus Christ man is released 
from vice, and from misery also. In him is all our 
happiness, our virtue, our life, our light, our hope ; 
and out of him there is nothing but vice, miseiy, 
darkness, despair; nothing but confusion appears 
in the nature of God, or in the nature of man« 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



IS SURPRISING CONTRARIETIES IN THE NATURE OF 
MAN, WITH REGARD TO TRUTH, HAPPINESS, AND VA- 
aiOUS OTHER THINGS. 

OTHiNo is more astonishing in the nature of man,^ 
in the contrarieties which -are observable in him, 
th regard to every subject. He is made for the 
towledge of truth ; he ardently desires and pursues 

and yet when he endeavours to lay hold on it, he 
dazzles and confounds himself, that he makes it 
abtfal whether he has actually attained it. This 
ve rise to the two sects of Pyrrhonians and Dog- 
itists; of which one endeavoured utterly to de- 
lve men of all knowledge of truth, while the other 
deayoared infallibly to assure him of it; but each 
th reasons so improbable, that they only increase 
r confusion and perplexity, as long as we continue 
thout any other light than that which we find in 
trselves. 

The principal arguments of the Pyrrhonians, or 
ieptics, are as follow. That we have no other 
rtainty of the truth of any principles (if we except 
tth and revelation) than that we naturally feel 
on within ourselves. But this natural perception 

them is no convincing evidence of their truth, 
canse, since without faith we have no assurance 
lether man was created by a good God, or by some 
il demon, whether he has existed from eteniity» 
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or been the offspring of chance. It may be doubted 
whether these principles which have been given as 
are true, or false, or uncertain, this depending on 
the natare of onr origin. Further, that no person 
can tell, except by faith, whether he is asleep or 
awake, because in our sleep we as strongly faney 
ourselves to be awake as when we really are so ; we 
imagine that we see space, figure, and motion ; we 
perceive the time pass away; we calculate it; in 
short, we act as if we were awake. Therefore, as by 
our own confession, one half of our life is spent in 
sleep, during which, whatever we may suppose, we 
have no notion of truth, all our ideas beitag men 
illusions, who can tell bat the other half of our life, 
in which we think ourselves awake, is not also ft 
sleep, a little different ftrom the fonner, fkomwhioh 
we awake when we think ourselves asleep, as W0 
sometimes dream that we dream, heaping one nmdt 
upon another. 

I leave the declamations of the same sect against 
the impressions of custom, education, wmMmM, 
countries, and other such things which govern iStut 
greatest part of mankind, who form their opinknis M 
no other foundation. 

The only fort of the Dogmatists is this, that, if we 
speak honestly and sincerely, no man can dealt 
of natural principles. We have a knowMge d 
truth, say they, not only by reasoning, bat by hh 
tuition, and by a clear and yivid intelligeaoe ; sod 
it is in this way that we attain our knowledge of 
first principles. It is, therefore, in vain for reason, 
vHiich has no share in producing them, to atteiftpttB 
attack them. The Sceptics, who make this'thflif 
object, are labouring totally in vain. We ksMW 
when we are awake, however unable we may be ti 
demonstrate it by reasoning. This inability sbein 
nothing more than the feebleness' of our ratlOMi 
powers, but not the uncertainty of all our knoit^ 
l^dge, as they pretend. ¥ot tbe knowledge of M 
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incipleSy as for iiuitanoa that there are sach thiogi 
Bpaoe, time, motion, number, matter, is as certain 
any with which our reasonings furnish us. Nay, 
is upon this knowledge by perception and intui- 
in that reason most rest, and found all its pn>ce- 
jres. I perceive that there are three dimensions in 
ace, and that number is infinite; and my reason 
terward demonstrates, that there are no two square 
mbers assignable, one of which is exactly double 
) other. We pereeive principles, and we conclude 
^positions ; and both with equal certainty, though 
different ways. And it is as ridiculous for reason 
demand of peroeption and intelligence, a demon- 
ation of these first principles, before it consents to 
im, as it would be for the intellect to demand 
reason a clear intuition of the propositions it 
tnonstrates. This inability, therefore, can only 
"ve to humble reason, which wants to be the judge 
every thing, but not at all to diminish our cer^ 
nty, as if nothing but reason were capable of 
itracting us. Would to God that, on the contrary, 
had no occasion for it at all, and that we knew 
3ry thing by instinct and intuition. But nature 
s denied us this favour, and allows us but little 
owledge of this sort ; all the rest we must acquire 
reasoning. 

Here then is open war among men. We must all 
list on one side or the other; for he that thinks to 
ind neuter is most efiectually a Pjrrrhonian ; this 
Qtrality is the very essence of Pjrrrhonism ; he 
10 is not against them, must be in a superlative 
uiner for them. What shall a man do in this 
nation ? Shall he doubt of every thing ? Shall he 
ubt whether he is awake ? whether another pinches 
n or bums him? Shall he doubt whether he 
ubts? Shall he doubt whether he exists? It 
uns impossible to come to this ; and therefore I 
ce it for granted, that there never was a complete 
d absolute sceptic Nature sustains the weakneaa 
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of reason, and keeps it from this degproe of extant 
l^ce ; but shall a man say^ on the contrary, tW 
he is in sore possession of tmth ; he who, if ytm 
press him ever so little, can prodace no titio to 
belief, and is obliged to qait his hold? 

Who shall unravel this perplexity? NatoreooB* 
fates the Pyrrhonians ; reason the DogmatisU. What 
then will become of fliee^ O man, who ait seeking 
the knowledge of thine own condition, by thy natonl 
reason? Thou canst neither avoid both these seots^ 
nor continue in either. 

Snch is man, with regard to tnith. Let vs now 
-consider him with respect to felicity, which he seeks 
with so mnch earnestness through the whole of his 
actions ; for all men desire to be happy ; this is a 
rule without exception. How different soerer mi^ 
be the means they employ, all have the same end 
in view. That which makes one man go to the wan, 
and that which makes another stay away, is the 
same desire, attended in each with different viewa 
The will never stirs the least step hot toward this |, 
object. It is the motive of all the actions of all 
men, not excepting even those who hang and destn^ 
themselves. 

And yet, after so many ages, no person wiflMWt 
faith has ever arrived at this point, toward whidi all 
are continaaliy tending. Every body is discontented; 
princes, subjects, nobles, beggars ; the old, the yonag^ 
the strong, the weak, the learned, the ig^orant^ the 
healthy, the sick, of all countries, of ail times, of all 
ages, and of all conditions. 

So long, so constant, and uniform a proof, <Hight 
fully to convince us of our own inability to airive 
at happiness by our own endeavours. Bat example 
does not teach us ; it is never so perfectly paialld 
as to be without some trifling difference, which leadi 
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OS to expect that we shall not be deceived on tti 
next occasion, as we were on the last Thus the 
pnasent never satisfying as, hope urges va on tapl 
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odsfortaiie to ini8fortiiiie» till at last it leads us to 
deaths the sum of misery without end. 

It is truly astonishing, that there should not be 
any one thing in nature which has not at some time 
been looked to, to fill the place of the last end and 
happiness of man ; stars, elements, plants, animals, 
insects, diseases, wars, yices, crimes. Man being. 
mien from his natural state, there is nothing so 
eztrayagant as to be incapable of attracting him. 
Srer since he lost his real good, every thing cheats 
him with the appearance of it ; not excepting cycu 
the destruction of himself, contrary as it is both to 
reason and nature together. 

Some have sought for happiness in authority, 
sthers in curiosities and the sciences; and others 
in pleasure. These three passions have produced 
ffaree sects ; and those whom we call philosophers, 
kayo really done nothing else but follow one of the 
fliree. Such amongst them as approached nearest 
to the truth, considered, that the universal good 
which all men desire, and in which each should have 
a portion, could not consist in any peculiar thing 
wbioh can be in the possession of one person alone, 
and which, if it were divided, would more grieve 
him who might possess it, for want of the part he 
has not, than it could gratify him by the enjoyment 
of the part which he has. They saw that the true 
good must be something which all may possess at 
onee, without diminution or envy; and which no 
man can be deprived of against his will. They un-* 
derstood this, but they were unable to find it ; and 
instead of solid and substantial good, they at last 
embraced the empty shadow of a chimerical virtue. 

Our instinct makes us feel that we ought to seek 
our happiness within ourselves. Our passions hurry 
us abroad, even when no objects present themselves 
to excite them ; and external objects are themselves 
our tempters, and attract us even when we are not 
thinking about them. Therefore, though phiioso- 
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phen should weary themselves with crying, * Enter 
into yoarselves, your real felicity is within yoa,' 
people give them no credit ; and those who do, are 
tiie more unsatisfied and ridicaloas on that account; 
for what is there more vain and ridiculous, than 
that which the Stoics call happiness, or more &ls^ 
than the reasonings from which they deduce it! 

They conclude, that what has been done OBoe, 
may always be done ; and that, because the desire 
of glory sometimes makes those who possess it, 
perform actions which are praiseworthy, others may 
also do the same. But those are feyerish exertions, 
which health cannot imitate. 

The internal contest between reason and the pas- 
sions, has occasioned those who were desirous of 
peace to become divided into sects. Some were for 
renouncing their passions, and becoming GodB ; and 
others for renouncing their reason, and beoomiBg 
beasts. But neither of them could do either tte 
one or the other. Reason still remains to censure 
the baseness and injustice of the passions, and to |! 
disturb the repose of those who give themselves up 
to them : and the passions still remain alive, even in 
those who pretend to renounce them. 

This then is the account of what man can aoeon- 
plish by himself and his own efforts, both with re- 
gard to truth and to happiness. We have an idea 
of truth, not to be effaced by the Sceptic ; we have 
an incapacity of argument, not to be rectified by tte 
Dogmatist We wish for truth, and find nothing is 
ourselves but uncertainty. We seek after happiness, 
and find nothing but. misery. We are incapable of 
ceasing to wish both for happiness and truth, and 
yet are incapable of procuring either certainty or 
felicity. This desire is left in us, partly as a pu- 
nishment, and partly as an indication from whence 
we are fallen. 

If man vras not made for Grod, how is it that he can 
onij be happy in Godt andhow iahe so opposite to God? 
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a cannot tell where he is to place himself. He 
luestionably out of his way^ and feels within 
If the remains of a happy state, from whence 
Tallen, and which he is unable to recover. He 
r seeking after it with earnestness, but without 
%B, encompassed with impenetrable darkness, 
ice arose the disputes of the philosophers ; 
taking upon them to eleyate man, by displaying 
eatness, ai|d others to depress him, by repre- 
ig his misery. And what seems more strange, 
at each party employed the argument of the 

to streng^en his own opinion. For the misery 
LD may be inferred from his greatness, and his 
less may be inferred from his misery. Thus 
ect more cleairly demonstrated his misery, by 
»iiig it from his gpreatness ; and another moFO 
ly demonstrated his greatness, because they 
ed it from his misery. Whatever one party 
^d in proof of his greatness, served as an ai^- 
for liie other to demonstrate his misery ; be- 

the greater the height from whence we have 
., the grater is the calamity of having faUen, 
iee^erta. So that each became uppermost by 
, revolving in an endless circle of dispute : for 
ertain, that the greater the degree of light men 
y the more will they discern in man, both of 
J and of greatness. In a word, man knows 
)lf to be miserable ; he is therefore miserable, 
ise he knows it ; but he is likewise eminently 
, because he is conscious of his misery. 
bat a chimera then is man ! What a novelty I 
t a chaos! What a subject of contradiction! 
Ige of every thing, and yet a feeble worm of the 
; the depository of truth, and yet a mere heap 
icertainty ; the glory and the outcast of the uni- 
. If he boasts, I humble him ; if he humbles 
slf, I boast of him ; and always contradict him, 
D is brought to comprehend that he is an incom- 
msible monster. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



THE GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF MAN, 

The firat things which offers itself to man, when he 
reflects on himself, is his body: that is to say, a 
certain portion of matter, which is appropriated lo 
him. Bat in brder to understand what this ii,he 
must compare it with all that is above him, or below 
him, in order to determine its just bounds. 

Let him not therefore content himself with the 
sight of those objects which immediately surrooiid 
him. Let him contemplate all nature, in its noble 
and perfect majesty. Let him consider that glorioas 
luxuriancy, which is set as an eternal lamp to e&« 
lighten the universe. Let him consider that this 
earth is only a point, compared with the vast drcQit 
which that luminary describes. And let him remark 
with astonishment, that this vast circuit itself is but 
a point, compared with that of the stars which revolve 
in the firmament. But if his sight be limited here, 
let his imagination go farther still. It will sooner be 
weary with conceiving, than nature with supplyioff 
his conceptions. All that we see of the universef is 
no more than an imperceptible trait in the ample 
bosom of nature. No idea can reach the extent of 
her space. Let us swell our conceptions as much si 
we will, we bring forth nothing but atoms, in com- 
parison with the reality of things. This is an infinite 
sphere^ the centre of which is every where, and.tli9 
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eircamference no where. In a word, it is one of the 
greatest sensible characters of the omnipotence of 
Grod, that our imagination is lost in the thought. 

When man returns again to himself, let him con- 
sider what he is, compared with the whole that 
exists. Let him look on himself as wandering in 
this bye-comer of nature ; and from what he Bees 
of this little dungeon, in which he is lodged, that is 
to say, this world, let him learn to estimate the earth, 
its kingdoms, its cities, and himself, at their proper 
value. 

What is one man in this infinity of being ? Who 
can perceive him? But to shew him another pro- 
digy no less astonishing, let him look into what 
appears to him the minutest of objects. Let a mite, 
for instance, shew him in its little diminutive body, 
parts incomparably more minute ; legs with joints, 
veins in those legs, blood in those veins, humours in y 
that blood, drops in those humours, vapours in those 
drops. Let him divide these vapours till his powers 
and his conceptions are exhausted, and let the last 
particle which he has imagined, be tiie subject of our 
discourse. He will probably suppose, that this is 
the ultimate minutia in nature : but even in this 1 
will shew him a new abyss. I will delineate to him 
not only the visible universe, but all that he is able 
to conceive in the immensity of nature, in the cir- 
cnmferenee of that imperceptible atom. Here let 
him behold an infinity of worlds, each with its firma- 
ment, its planets, its earth, in the same proportion 
as in the visible world, and on this earth other ani- 
mals, and at length mites again, in which he shall 
also find what he found in the first, and others again 
in them, without end or cessation. Let him lose 
himself in these wonders, as surprising by their 
minuteness, as the former by their extent. And who 
will not be surprised to consider, that this body, 
which was just now imperceptible in the universe, 
which universe itself was imperceptible in the bosom 

J 
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of universal beings, should now become a colosnu, 
a world, or rather a universe, compared with that 
ultimate minuteness, to which we can never arrive. 

He that shall reflect on himself thus, will, no doabt, 
be aflrighted to find himself, as it were suspended, as 
to the portion of matter allotted him, between the 
two abysses of infinity and nothing, from which he is 
equally removed. He will tremble at the sight of 
these wonders ; and I think that his curiosity chang- 
ing into admiration, he will be more inclined to 
contemplate them in silence, than to investigate them 
M'ith presumption. 

Fur, after all, what is man in nature ? A nothing 
before iniinity, an universe before nothing ; a medium 
between the two. He is infinitely distant from both 
extremes, and his being is no less distant from that 
nothing from which he was taken, than from that 
infinity in which he is swallowed up. 

His understanding holds the same rank in the 
order of intelligent beings, as his body in the mate- 
rial system ; and all that it can do is only to discern 
some appearances of the middle of things, under pe^ 
petual despair of comprehending either their begin- 
ning or their end. AH things have arisen from 
nothing, and are tending to infinity. Who can follow 
such an astonishing progress ? None but the author 
of these wonders is able to comprehend them. 

This middle state betwixt two extremes, is common 
to all our faculties. Our senses can bear nothing 
extreme; too loud a sound makes us deaf; too 
strong a light makes us blind ; too great a distance, 
or too great nearness, alike prevent us from seeing ; 
too much prolixity, or too much brevity, render a 
discourse obscure; too much pleasure inconunodes 
us ; too much uniformity of sounds disgusts ag. We 
are not capable of feeling either the most intense 
heat, or the most extreme cold. Any qualities in 
excess are inimical to us, and not perceivable ; we 
do not /eel, we only suffer them. Childhood and old 
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e alike incapacitate the mind; too mack or too 
tie food, disturbs it in its actions ; too much or too 
tie instruction renders it stupid. Things in ex- 
itne are to us as if they were not, and we are as 
thing with respect to them : either we escape them, 
they escape us. 

This is our real condition. This confines all our 
tainments within certain limits, which we never 
38 ; incapable both of knowing every thing, and 
being ignorant of every thing. We are placed on 
wide medium, always uncertain, and floating be- 
een ignorance and knowledge ; and if we endea- 
ur to go farther, the object we have in view g^ows 
tsteady, escapes our hold, hides itself from us, and 
nishes in an eternal flight, which nothing can 
strain. 

This is our natural condition, and yet that which 
the most opposite to oiir inclination. We bum 
th a desire to search into every thing, and to build 
tower which shall reach to infinity ; but soon tlie 
lole edifice crumbles to pieces, and the earth 
ens, and swallows it up. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE GREATNESS OF MAN. 



I CAN easily conceiye a man withoat hand^ and 
IV i thou t feet ; and I could conceiye him too without 
an head, if I did not learn from experience, that itii 
by means of this he thinks. Thought, therefore, con- 
stitutes the essence of man, without which we can 
have no conception of him. 

What is that in us which is sensible of pleasure! 
Is it the hand ! Is it the arm ? Is it the flesh ? Is it 
the blood? — We shall find that it must be something 
immaterial. 

Man is so great, that his gpreatness appears in his 
knowing himself to be miserable. A tree is not con- 
scious of misery. It is true, that to know oneself to 
be miserable, is really to be miserable ; but there is 
still something great in a consciousness of misery. 
Thus all his miseries prove his greatness. They are 
the miseries of a noble lord, the miseries of a king 
that has been dethroned. 

Who thinks himself unhappy in not being a king, 
except a deposed king ? Was Paulus i£milius un- 
happy in not being consul any longer? On the 
contrary, every body perceived he was happy in 
having gone through that office, because it was not a 
condition in which he was always to remain. But 
Perseus was so extremely miserable in not being 
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nger a king, because he ought always to have con" 
Qued so, that it was thought strange he could bear 
ren to live. Who thinks himself unhappy in having 
at one mouth? Who would not reckon himself 
nfortunate in^ having but one eye? No man, per- 
aps, ever thought of lamenting that he had not 
iree eyes ; but any man would be inconsolable for 
le loss of one. 

We have so g^reat an idea of the human soul, that 
re cannot bear to be despised by it, or to be without 
s esteem. All the happiness of mankind consists 
1 this esteem. 

If, on the one hand the false glory which men 
lursue is a strong proof of their misery, and their 
leanness, it is, on the other hand, an equal proof 
f their excellence. For whatever earthly posses- 
ions men have, whatever health, and accomm(kla- 
ions they enjoy, they are still dissatisfied, if other 
sen do not esteem them. They set so high a value 
<n the reason of man, that whatever worldly advan- 
ages they possess, they think themselves unhappy 
f they do not stand to advantage in the judgment of 
rChers. This is the best situation a man can hold. 
<f othing can prevent him from desiring it ; and this 
i the most indelible character of the heart of man ; 
naomuch that those who think most contemptuously 
>f mankind, and level them with the beasts, would 
rven be admired for so doing, and thus contradict 
hemselves by their own desires. Nature, which is 
tronger than all their reason, convincing them more 
orcibiy of the greatness of man, than reason can do 
»f his meanness. 

Man is but a reed, and the weakest in nature ; but 
hen he is a thinking reed. There is no occasion 
hat the whole universe should arm itself to destroy 
lim ; a vapour, a drop of water is sufficient to kill 
lim. But should the whole universe conspire to 
smsh him, he would still be more noble than that 
Hfhiofa destroys him, because he knows that he dv&%\ 
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while the universe woald be insensible of its yictorjr 
over him. 

Thus the whole of our dignity consists in thought 
It is by this we are to elevate ourselves, and not by 
mere space and duration. Let us then labour to 
think well : this is the principle of morality. 

It is dangerous to shew man how much he re- 
sembles the beasts, without shewing him his great- 
ness. It is dangerous to shew him his excellence, 
without shewing him his meanness. And the greatest 
danger of all is, to leave him igi^orant of both. 
But it is highly beneficial to him to have a knowledge 
of both. 

Let man then set a just value on himself. Let hipi 
love himself, because he has in him a nature capable 
of good ; but let him not on that account love the 
weaknesses of that nature. Let him despise himsri^ 
because his capacity is unfilled ; but let him not on 
that account despise his natural capacity. Let Ubi 
hate himself; let him love himself. He possesses a 
capacity for the knowledge of the truth, and f» 
happiness, but he is not in possession of any truth 
that is permanent or satisfactovy. I woajld thef^oie 
lead him to desire to find it, to be ready and di^ 
engaged from his passions, that he m^y loUow it 
wherever he may meet with it. And knowing hew 
much his knowledge is obscured by his passiona, i 
would have him hate in himself that conci^pisceiiee, 
which so Masses his judgment ; that it may neitta 
blind him in making his choice, nor divert him firopu 
it after it is made. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE VANITY OF MAN. 



i not satisfied with the life we have in oar- 
and in oar own being ; we wish to live an 
iry life in the idea of others ; and hence we 
) make some appearance. We labour inces- 
o embellish and retain this fictitious being', 
re neglect the real one. And if we possess 
ranquillity, or generosity, or fidelity, we are 
i to make it known, that we may attach these 
to this being of the imagination. We would 
iprive ourselves of them, for the sake of being 
t to possess them, and willingly turn cowards, 
the reputation of being valiant. A strong 
lis of the nullity of our proper being, that we 
be satisfied in it, without the other, and yery 
mounce it for the other ; for he that would 
to preserve his honour, becomes infamous on 
count. 

charm of ^lory is so great, that join it to 
er you will, even to death itself, it appears 

s is a counterpoise to all our miseries ; because 
ir conceals them, or, if it exposes them, it 
in the discovery. 

5 has so natural a possession of us, amidst all 
leries and errors, that men lose even life with 
they know it will be talked of. 
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Vanity has so rooted itself in the heart of man, 
that a scullion, a hodman, a porter, will yannt of 
himself, and wants to ha?e his admirers. And philo- 
sophers themselves want the same. Those who write 
ag^ainst glory would have the glory of having written 
well against it ; and those who read their composi- 
tions, would have the glory of haying read them. 
And I who am writing this perhaps feel the same 
wish ; and perhaps those who read what I write, will 
feel it likewise. 

Notwithstanding a sight of all the miseries which 
touch us, and seize os, as it were by the throat, we 
have still an insuperable instinct which lifts us up. 

We are so presumptuous that we desire to be 
known to all the world, and even to those who shall 
come after us, when we are no more ; and we are so 
vain, that the esteem of hye or six persons who are 
round about us, is enough to amuse and content as. 

The most important thing in life is the choice of a 
profession ; and yet this is left to mere chance. 
Custom makes masons, soldiers, upholsterers, &c. 
He is an excellent upholsterer, says one: and, ohl 
what fools are the soldiers, says another 1 Others, 
on the contrary, cry out, there is nothing so gpreat as 
the wars ; and all men are poor creatures but sol-* 
diers. By merely hearing in our infancy some arti 
commended, and others despised, we determine our 
choice ; for we naturally love excelleiu^e, and hate 
imprudence. These words affect us, and we only 
err in applying them. So great is the power of 
custom, that there are whole countries whioh consist 
of mechanics, and others of soldiers. Nature can 
never be thus uniform. It is custom, therefore, 
which does this, and carries nature along with it 
Yet sometimes again nature will prevail, and keep 
men under its instinct, in spite of all custom, either 
good or bad. 

Curiosity is nothing but vanity. For the most 
part, we desire to know things merely that we may 



L of them. A man would not undertake a Toyage 
sea, for the bare pleasure of gratifying his sight, 
le was never to speak of it, and had no hope of 
iTorsing about it afterward, 
^e do not much care about being esteemed in 
rika which we only pass through, but when we are 
ng to stay in them any time, we are solicitous for 

How much time will this take ? A time propor- 
ned to our vain and transitory stay ? 
L little thing comforts us, because a little thing 
lets us. 

i^e are never satisfied with the present. We 
icipate the future as too slow, and, as it were, to 
iten it on ; or we recall the time past, as too swift, 
order to stop its flight. We are so imprudent, 
tt we ramble through those times with which we 
ire nothing to do, and utterly forget that which 
oe is our own; and so vain, that we dream of 
ise which are not, and let the only one which 
>sists, pass away without reflection. This is be- 
ise the present generally gives us some uneasiness ; 

hide it from our sight, because it distresses us ; 

I if it happen to be agreeable, we are distressed 
see it so quickly pass away. We endeavour to 
ain it by means of the future, and think about 
posing of things which are not in our power, for a 
le to which we have no assurance whatever that 
shall ever arrive. 

!jet a man examine his own thoughts, and he will 
rays find them employed about the time past or to 
ae. We scarcely bestow a thought upon the pre- 
it ; or, if we do, it is only that we may borrow 
lit from it to dispose of the future. The present is 
rer in our view ; the past and the present are our 
uis, but the future alone is our object. Thus we 
^er live, but we hope to live ; and being thus ever 
paring to be happy, it is most certain we never 

II be so, if we do not aspire to some other felicity 
n can ever be enjoyed in this life* 
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Our imagination so magnifies the time present, 
by reflecting perpetually on it, and so weakens the 
idea of eternity, by scarcely ever thinking about it, 
that wc make a nothing of eternity, and an eternity 
of nothing. And the root of all this is so predo- 
minant in us, that all our reason is too weak to 
surmount it 

Cromwell was going to desolate all Christendom; 
the royal family would have been ruined, and his 
own have been established in power, but for a little 
particle of gravel which fell down into his ureter. 
Rome itself began to tremble under him ; but this 
petty grain, which had been nothing anywhere else, 
coming into this part, occasioned his death, the &1I 
of hifr family, and the restoration of the king. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE WEAKNESS OF MAN. 



There is nothing which astonishes me so much 
as to see that all the world are not astonished at 
their own weakness. Men act seriously, and every 
one follows his own coarse of life, not because it is 
really good to follow it, or that it is the fashion, 
but as if each man knew exactly what is reason and 
justice. 

We find ourselves deceived every moment, and by 
a pleasant kind of humility we think the fault is in 
ourselves, and not in the art which we always boast 
of understandiog. It is fit there should be many 
such persons in the world, to shew that man is capa- 
ble of the most extravagant opinions, since he is 
capable of believing that the weakness he feels is not 
natural and inevitable, but that on the contrary he is 
naturally wise. 

The weakness of human reason appears much 
more in those who are ignorant of it, than in those 
who are acquainted with it. 

While we are too young we jtidge amiss, and when 
we are too old we do the same. If we think too 
little of a thing, or too much, we turn giddy, and are 
unable to discover the truth. 

If a man views his own work just after he has 
finished it, he is quite prepossessed in its favour ; bat 
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if he waits too long, he scaieely enters into Ho 
subject of it. 

There is bot one precise point from which we eu 
take a jast view of a picture ; the rest are too nesr 
or too distant, too high or too low. Perspeotife 
assigns this point in the art of painting ; bat who is 
able to determine it in trnth and in morals? 

That mistress of mistake, which we call fancy sr 
opinion, is so much the greater cheat, becanse die 
does not cheat constantly. She woald be an inftdli- 
ble mle of truth, if she were an infallible rule of 
falsehood. But as she most commonly deceives as, 
she g^ves us no mark by which we can go, bat 
stamps trnth and falsehood with the same ian 
pression. ^ 

This proud princess, the enemy of reason, who b ^ 
so well pleased to controul and rule over her, ii 
order to shew how much she can goyem every thing, 
has established in man a second nature. She hsi ii 
her happy and her unhappy, her sick and her 
healthy, her rich and her poor, her fools and bcr 
wise ; and nothing is so yexations as to see that ste i 
fills her votaries with more complete and entire satif ii 
faction than reason can do. The imaginary wiie 
always feeling quite a different degree of pleasure t» 
any which the truly wise can reasonably eigoy* 
They look on other people with authority ; they db* 
pute with assurance and confidence, while the ofhen 
feel modest and diffident And their gaiety of coos- 1 
tenance often gives them an advantage in the opimos 
of their hearers ; so much favour do the imaginsiy 
wise find with judges of their own desoiiptloa^ 
Opinion cannot, indeed, make fools wise, but it 
makes them contented, and so maintains the eonteit 
with reason, which can only render its friends mise^ 
able. The one covers them with glory, the other [ 
with shame. 

What dispenses reputation, what procures respeeC 
and veneration to persons, to books, to the ^roa^ lot 
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lion? How insafficient are ail riches in the world 
lOut its concnrrence? 

pinion disposes of every thing. It denominates 
ity, justice, and happiness, which are all the 
Id can afford. I should he very glad to see an 
ian book, of which I know only the title, which 
self worth a multitude of books. DeUa Opinitme 
*ina del Mundo : Of Opinion, the Queen of the 
rid. I subscribe to this without knowing it, if 
re be no evil cloaked under this title, 
liere is scarcely any thing, just or unjust, which 
8 not change its nature, on changing its climate, 
ee degrees of eleyation in the pole overturn all 
sprudence. The meridian determines a truth, 
. a few years a right to possession. Fundamental 
a vary. Right has its dates. Fine justice this, 
.ch is bounded by a river or a mountain ; truth 
one side of the Pyrenees is falsehood on the 
er. 

'he art of overturning states is to discredit esta- 
(hed customs, by looking into their origin, and 
nting out that it was defective in authority and 
lice. We ought, say you, to go back to the pri- 
ive and fundamental laws of the state, which 
list customs have abolished. This is the sure way 
overset every thing. Nothing is right in such a 
ance ; yet the multitude lend an ear to such dis- 
irses ; they shake off the yoke as soon as ever 
y beg^n to feel it, and the great take advantage 
t, to ruin both them and these curious examiners 
) established customs. But by a contrary fault, 
n think they may do with justice whatever is not 
hout example. 

}et the greatest philosopher in the world upon a 
Ak, only a little broader than the space he usually 
es up in walking, if there be a precipice under- 
ith, although his reason may convince him he is 
e, his imagination will get the better of him. 
me could not even bear the thought, without 
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fweating and turning pale. I will not eniunenie ill 
the effects soch a situation might prodaee. Efoy 
one knows the sight of a cat, or of a rat, or treading 
upon a coal, will entirely unhinge the reaaon of MNie 
people. 

Would yon not say that yon magistrate, whoi0 
venerable age commands the respect of the whole 
nation, goyems himself by wisdom pure and sob* 
lime ; that he judges of things by their real nature, 
without being moved by those trifling ciromnstancei p 
which only influence the imagination of the weak? 
Behold him enter the court where he is to administtr 
justice; see him prepare, with exemplary gravity, 
for a hearing — Let a counsel come in, to whom na- 
tore has given an untnnable voice, or a comical fEwe, 
if his barber has but half shaved him, or if sobk 
accident has well splashed him, I dare lay a wager 
tlie magistrate loses his gravity. 

The soul of the greatest man living is qot so 
independent but it is liable to be disturbed bytiie 
least bustling about him. You need not let off t 
cannon to break the train of his thought; the noise 
of a weather-cock, or of a pully, will do it. Do not 
be surprised if you hear him arg^e a little inoo- 
herently at present ; he has a fly bussing at his can, 
and that is enough to make him deaf to good 
oounsel. If you would have him informed of the 
truth, you must drive away this animal, which holds 
his reason in check, and discomposes that wonderfol 
intellect which governs cities and kingdoms. 

The will is one of the principal instruments of 
belief, not that it produces belief, but becanse 
things appear either true or false, according to tiie 
light in which we view them. The will, which 
V likes one point of view better than another, tarns 
off the mind from considering those qualities which 
it dislikes, and thus the understanding, keeping 
pace with the will, it stops to look on the appear- 
ance that pleases it, and yudging by what it sees, 
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insensibly regulates its belief by the inolination 
the will. 

Oiseases are another source of error. They impair 
r judgment and our senses. And if violent ones 
>duee a sensible alteration in them, I have no 
abt but lesser ones have a proportional effect* 
Self-interest is also a wonderful instrument for 
reeably putting out our eyes. Affection or dislike 
II overturn justice. How well does a counsellor^ 
»ined with a large fee, find the justice of the 
use be is defending improve ! Yet I have known 
$n, who through a contrary fantasticalness of mind^ 
ve, in order to avoid falling into this self-love^ 
en guilty of the highest injustice in the other 
treme. The sure way to lose a cause the most 
St in itself, was to get it recommended to them by 
me of their nearest relations, 
bnagi nation often magnifies the most trifling pb- 
sts, by giving them such a chimerical value, that 
r minds are completely filled by them; and by an ^■ 
Solent temerity, it diminishes the greatest, to make 
^m come within our measure. 
Truth and justice are two points so very fine, that 
s instruments are too dull to touch them with. 
:actness. If they reach them, they either slip over 
e point, or get all on one side of it, more near to 
d wrong than the right. 

It is not merely old impressions that are capable 
misleading us. The charms of novelty have, 
e same power; and hence arise all the disputes 
songst men, who charge each other either with 
Uowing the false impressions they have received 
>m their childhood, or with rashly running after- 
tw ones. 

Who keeps the just medium? Let him come for- 
ftrd and prove it. There is no principle, how na- 
ral soever it may be, even from our infancy, but 
ay be made to pass for a false impression, either 
)m education or of the senses. Because, says oue^ 
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you have thought from your infancy that aTMid wu 
empty when you saw nothing in it, you haye beliefod 
the possibility of a Tacunm. This is only a itroag 
illusion of your senses, strengthened by cnsUMif 
which science will correct While others say, oi 
the other hand, because they have told yon in tbe 
schools, that there is no such thing as a yaounm, thej 
have vitiated your common sense, which easily ad- 
mitted it before they made this evil impression, whieh 
you must therefore correct, by returning to tbe dic- 
tates of nature. Which then has deceived us, oor 
senses or our education ? 

The whole employment of men is to get property; 
and yet the title by which they hold it, has nothing | 
for its origin, but the fancy of the legislature. Bot 
after all they have no power to keep possession of it 
in security ; a thousand accidents may deprive them 
of it. It is the same with knowledge ; a fit of sick- 
ness may deprive us of it, 

Man, therefore, is nothing but the subject of in- 
delible errors, without grace. Nothing shows him 
the truth, every thing misleads him. The two cri- 
terions of truth, reason, and the senses, beside 
being often unfaithful, impose mutually upon each 
other. Our senses mislead our reason by false ap- 
pearances, and reason plays them the same trick in 
return, and revenges itself upon them. The pas- 
sions of the mind discompose the senses, and leave 
bad impressions upon them. They lie, and impose 
on each other. 

What are our natural principles but principles we 
are used to? In children, those they have received 
from the customs of their parents, in the same way 
that animals learn to run after one another* 

A different custom produces different natural prin- 
ciples. This is proved by experience. And if there 
are some principles of nature indelible by custom, 
there are likewise some impressions of custom in- 
delible by nature. This depends on disposition. 
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Parents are fearful lest the natural affection of 
dieir children should be effaced ; what a nature then 
is this which is liable to be effaced ? Custom is a 
leeond nature, which eradicates the first. Why 
then is not custom called natural ? I much fear that 
Siis nature itself is only an original custom, as 
svstom is a secondary nature. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE MISERY OF MAN. 



Nothing is more capable of making us enter into 
the knowledge of human misery, than a consideration 
of the real cause of that perpetual agitation, in 
which men pass away all their lives. 

The soul is sent into the body, to sojourn there a 
few days. She knows that this is only the passage 
to a voyage for eternity, and that she has only the 
short period that life endures to prepare herself for 
it. The necessities of nature take up the greatest 
part of this time ; and but very little is left to be at 
her own disposal. And yet this little which remains, 
so greatly incommodes her, and so strangely per- 
plexes her, that she only studies how to lose it. It 
is an intolerable burthen to her, to be obliged to live 
with herself, and think of herself. So that her 
whole care is to forget herself, and to let this short 
and precious period pass away without reflection, by 
amusing herself with things that may prevent her 
from thinking of it. 

This is the source of all the tumultuous occupa- 
tions of men, and of all that is called diversion or 
pastime ; in which their only aim in effect is, to make 
the time pass away without feeling it, or rather with- 
out feeling themselves ; and, by wasting this small 
portion of life, to avoid that bitterness and inward 
dis^ust^ which would necessarily accompany an 
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teniion to ourselves for that period. The soul finds 
>thing in herself that contents her. She sees no- 
ing but what it distresses her to think of. And 
is obliges her to look round about her, to seek how 
le may lose the recollection of her real condition, 
f applying herself to external objects. Her pleasure 
insists in this forgetfulness : and nothing is wanting 
make her miserable, but obliging her to see herself, 
id to live with herself. 

Men are charged from their infancy with the care 
' their honour, of their property, and with the pro- 
irty and honour of their relations and friends. We 
irden them with the study of languages, of the 
iences, of exercises, and of the arts. We load them 
Ith business, and persuade them they can never be 
aly happy except they do so and so, by their in- 
istry and care, that their fortune, their honour, and 
en the fortune and honour of their friends, may be 
fe; and that the failure of either of these things 
ill render them miserable. Thus we give them 
Ices and employments, and harass them from mor- 
Dg to night A strange method, say you, of making 
em happy ! What more could be done to render 
em miserable ? Would you know what more might 
! done? Nothing else but to release them from 
ese cares. For then they would see themselves, 
id think of themselves, and that they would find 
lupportable. Hence, if they gain any relaxation 
ter all their toils, they toil again to throw away 
sir time in some sort of diversion, which may oc- 
py them wholly, and hide them from themselves. 
For this reason, when I have set myself to consider^ 
9 various agitations of human life, the toil and the 
Dger to which men expose themselves at court, in 
5 camp, in the pursuit of their ambitious preten- 
»IM, which give birth to so much quarrelling and 
ssion, and to so many desperate and fatal adven- 
'es, I have often said that all the misfortunes of 
)n airise from their not knowing how to be at rest 
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in their closets. A person who has propOTty enough 
to support him, if he did bat know how to dwell 
with himself, would never go elsewhere for the sake 
of a voyajce by sea, or the siege of a city ; and if men 
had no other aim but simply to Uto, they would find 
no occasion for such hazardous emplojrments. 

I speak only of those who look at themselres, 
without any yiew of religion. For it is indeed one 
of the miracles of the Christian religion, that it re- 
conciles man to himself, by reconciling him to God; 
that it makes him able to bear the sight of himself; 
and renders solitude and silence more agreeable to 
some persons, than all the bustle and commerce of 
mankind. But it is not by confining man to himself 
that it produces these wonderful effects ; it is only 
by leading him to God, and by supporting him 
under the sense of his miseries, with the hope of 
another life, in which he will be freed fVom them for 
ever. 

But as for those who are actuated only by the 
emotions they feel in themselves, and in their own 
nature, it is impossible they should continue in that 
leisure, which gives them an opportunity of consid- 
ering and viewing themselves, without immediately 
falling into chagrin and distress. Man who loves 
nothing but himself, hates nothing so much as to be 
alone with himself. He seeks nothing but for him- 
self, and yet flies from nothing so much as himself; 
because when he sees himself, he does not find him- 
self such as he could wish, he only discovers a heap 
of inevitable miseries, and a void as to all real and 
solid good, which he is incapable to fill. 

Let a man chuse what condition he will, and let 
him accumulate together all the goods and all tiie 
gratifications which appear capable of making any 
man content, yet if, notwithstanding all this, he is 
without employment and diversion, and has time to 
reflect on what he is, this languishing felicity will 
come to an end. He will of necessity fall into 
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irmentini^ apprehensions of what is to come, and if 
e does not get something external to employ him, he 
naToidabiy becomes miserable. 
Bat is not regal dignity of itself sufficiently great 
) render him who possesses it happy, by the mere 
iew of what he is? Is it necessary that a king 
honld be diverted from this, like the common ranks 
f mankind ? I see clearly that you will make some 
len happy, by diverting them from the prospect 
f their domestic distresses,- and making them apply 
U their care to become excellent dancers. But shall 
re say this of a king ? Will he be more happy by 
mploying himself in these trifling amusements, than 
a contemplating his own grandeur? What object 
sore satisfactory can you present to his mind ? Is 
fc not doing injustice to his joy, to employ his mind 
dth the care of adjusting his steps by the cadence 
f a song, or of ordering a ball with propriety, instead 
)f leaving him to enjoy repose in ihe contemplation 
ff the glory and splendour which surround him? 
iet us make the experiment : let us leave a king all 
Jone, vrithout any sensual gratification, without any 
mn apon his mind, without company, to think at 
eisure upon himself; and we shall soon find that a 
dngwho has a sight of himself, is a man full of 
niseries, who feels them as much as any other, 
rherefore this is always carefully avoided, and there 
ire always a great number of people kept about the 
lersons of kings, whose business it is to make diver- 
ions succeed after business, and to watch all their 
loars of leisure, to supply them with pleasures and 
iports, that no time may be left vacant ; that is to 
lay, they are surrounded by people, who take a won- 
lerful deal of care that the king shall not be alone, 
ind in a situation to think on himself, well knowing 
hat if he does this, all king as he is, he must be 
niserable. 

The principal thing which supports men under 
preat employments^ otherwise so fall of txoxiVAft, \^^ 
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that they are incessantly called off from thraking 
of themselves. 

Consider it well. What else is it for a man to be 
a superintendent, a chancellor, a prime-minister, hot 
to have a number of people flocking to him from all 
quarters, so as not to leave him a single hour in the 
day, to think on himself? And when such men foil 
into disgrace, and are banished to their country seats, 
though they want neither fortune nor domestics, to 
minister to their wants, they do not fail to be unhappy; 
because no one now hinders them from thinking on 
themselves. 

Whence comes it to pass, that so many men ire 
delighted with gaming, or hunting, or other diTersioitf, 
which employ their whole souls ! Not because there 
is in fact any happiness in what may be acquired by 
the sport, or that they imagine there is any real 
blessedness to be found in the money which they 
may win, or in the hare which they chase ; they would 
not even accept this if you were to offer it them. It 
is not those gentle and easy habits which leave us at 
leisure to think on our own wretched condition, that 
they want ; but the hurry which diverts us from 
thinking. 

Hence it is that men are so much in love with the 
noise and tumult of the world ; that a prison is a 
punishment so horrible, and that there are so few 
persons who can bear to be shut up in solitude. 

This then is all that men have been able to invent, 
to render themselves happy. And those who amuse 
themselves with merely pointing out the vanity and 
meanness of the diversions which men follow, are 
indeed well acquainted with one part of their mis- 
eries ; for a considerable part it is, to be able to take 
pleasure in things so base and contemptible. But 
they do not understand the principle which renders 
these miserable things even necessary to men, so 
long as they are uncured of that inward and natural 
miliappiness, of not bein^ «l\A« to bear the sif^t 
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»f themselves. If a man were to buy a hare in the 
narket, it would not protect him from this, but the 
shase of it may. And therefore when we tell men 
fliat what they seek with so much ardour is unable to 
latisfy them, that there is nothing more mean and 
more vain, if they answered as they would do if they 
thought on the subject, there would not be any dif- 
rere'nee between us ; they would ingenuously declare, 
that they propose nothing in these pursuits but a 
riolent and impetuous scene of action, which may 
keep them from the view of themselves, and that 
therefore they make choice of some pleasing objects, 
which may charm them, and -take up all their thoughts. 
Bat they do not answer thus, because they are igno- 
rant of themselves. A gentleman sincerely believes 
that there is somewhat great and noble in hunting ; 
he will tell you it is a royal sport. And it is the 
same with any other thing about which the great 
number of men are taken up. They imagine that 
there must be somewhat real and solid in the objects 
themselves. When some persuade themselves that 
If they could but obtain such an office, they should 
afterwards repose themselves with pleasure ; they are 
insensible of the insatiable nature of desire. They 
think they are seeking sincerely after rest, while in 
fact they are seeking after nothing but disquiet. 
. Men have one secret instinct, which prompts them 
to seek abroad for employment or recreation, and 
which proceeds from a sense of their continual un- 
happiness. And they have another secret instinct, a 
remain of the grandeur of their original nature, which 
makes them conscious that happiness in effect con- 
sists only in repose. And from these two opposite 
instincts, they form a confused design, which is 
hidden even from themselves in the recesses of the 
Mul, which engages them to seek after repose by 
means of agitation, and constantly to imagine, that 
the satisfaction they have not will infallibly ensue, 
if by sannonnting certain difficulUes which tih^^ ^^^'^n 
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can disoeniy they may bat open by that oieaaB tke 
door to tranquillity. 

Thus our life runs away. We seek rest, by en- 
countering some impediments, and whan we hate 
removed them, rest itself becomes insupportable. 
For either we are ruminating on the miseries we fed, 
or on those which we fear. And even when we see 
ourselves on all sides under shelter, disquietade) 
though deprived of its authority, will yet infallibly 
sLoot forth from the heart, where it is naturally rootedi 
and fill the mind with its poison. 

Therefore, when Cineas said to Pyrrhus, who pro- 
posed to enjoy himself with his friends, after be 
should have conquered a good part of the world, tbit 
he would do better to take his happiness in advano^, 
by beginning at once to enjoy ease, without goinfiB 
quest of it through so much fatigue : he gave bin 
advice, which was indeed full of difficulty, and wbiiA 
was scarcely more rational than the project of tbsk 
ambitious young prince. Each of them supposed 
that a man could be satisfied with himself, and bie 
present possessions, without filling up the void in bit 
heart, by imaginary expectations; which is falie. 
Pyrrhus could never have been happy, either be- 
fore or after the conquest of the world ; and perhaps 
that easy life which his minister recommended to 
him, was still less capable of giving him satisfaetioB, 
than the tumult of all the battles and voyages which 
he had planned in his mind. 

We ought therefore to acknowledge, that man is 
really so miserable, that he would disquiet himself 
without any external cause of disquiet, by the mere 
state alone of his natural condition ; and yet he is at 
the same time so trifling and vain, that while he is full 
of a thousand essential reasons for sorrow, the least 
trifle in the world is sufficient to divert him. Inso- 
much, that if we seriously consider it, he seems more 
to be pitied for being able to amuse himself with 
tbings so frivolous aadm^an^tkaja for being difltresaed 
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1 real miiories. His diTeniQiui are infinitely 
lal than his uneasiness. 
) is it that this man, who has lately lost his 
uid who was this morning entirely taken 
w-suits and litigations, now seems to think 
lore of them? Do not be surprised ; he is 
ken up with looking which way the stag 
which his dogs have been in chase of these 
He cares about nothing else now, not- 
ing all his afflictions. If you can but make 
into some diversion, you make him happy 
ne ; but with a false and imaginary hap- 
t arising from the possession of any real 
good, but frpm a levity of spirit, which 
I lose the memory of his real calamities, to 
dself to mean and ridiculous objects, un- 
his attention, and still more unworthy of 
It is the joy of a sick man, of a man in a 
it arising from the health, but from the 
f his mind. It is the laugh of folly and 

It is wonderful to observe what trifling 
ase men in their games and diversions. 

that by keeping their minds employed, 
)rve them from reflecting on their real 

then such things keep them employed, 
ise the mind forms in them an imaginary 
delight, to which it attaches itself. 
» you take to be the object of those men, 

see playing at tennis with such applica- 
id, and such exertion of body ? The plea- 
susting to-morrow among their friends, that 
played better than any body else. This is 
irce of their earnestness. And thus others 

in their closets, for the sake of showing 
d that they have resolved a question in 
itherto reputed inexplicable. And many 
ishly enough, in my opinion, expose them- 
le greatest of dangers, to vaunt of some 
bave taken ; nor are there wanting thoM 
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who kill themseWes in taking^ notice of all this ; not 
that they may grow wiser, but merely to show that they 
know the vanity of it : and these last are the most 
foolish of all, because they are so knowingly; 
.whereas we may suppose of the rest, that they would 
not act as they do, but for want of knowis; 
better. 

One man passes away his life without uneasinefl» 
by gaming every day for a trifling stake, that weald 
be rendered unhappy, if you were to give him eitff 
morning the sum which he might win in the dty» 
upon condition that he should refrain from play. B 
will be said, perhaps, that it is the amusement of tte 
^ play which he seeks, and not the gain. Yet if yo* 
\ make him play for nothing, he will feel no eageroMi 
I about it, and becomes dull. It is not, therefore, tiw 
fmere amusement which he seeks; a languishing 
amusement without any interest would fatigue him: 
he must be allowed to heat and rouse himself, by 
imagining that he should be happy in gaining that, 
i which he would not accept, if it were given him oil 
\ condition of not playing ; and that he shall cieite 
I an object of passion, which shall excite his desirS) 
Ibis anger, his fear, and his hope. i 

So that these diversions which constitute the haf- 
piness of men, are not only contemptible, but faUb 
and deceitful : that is to say, their object is merely a 
\ phantom and delusion, which would be incapable of 
" occupying the mind of man, if he had not lost the 
\ taste and perception of real good, and were he 
1 not filled with baseness, vanity, levity, pride, and as 
infinite number of other vices ; and they only relieve 
4 us under our miseries, by creating a misery more 
real, and more injurious. For such is whatevei 
hinders us from thinking principally, about our- 
selves, and which makes us insensibly lose our time. 
Without this we should indeed feel dissatisfaction, 
but this dissatisfaction would lead us to seek some 
more solid means of escw^\ii\^ from it. But diver 
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iceiye us; amase us, and lead us on heedlessly 
raves. 

:ind having no remedy against death, igno- 
.nd misery, have fancied the way to be happy 
:hink nothing about them. This is all they 
en able to invent to console themselves under 
lamities. But a most miserable consolation 
cause it tends not to the cure of the evil, but 
the concealment of it for a very short time ; 
cause by concealing it, it hinders us from 
recourse to such means as would really cure 
IS, by a strange subversion of the nature of 

finds that disquiet, which is to him the most 
! evil, is in one respect his greatest good, 
i it may contribute, more than any thing else, 
B him seek after real restoration ; while hiitf 
ns, which he looks upon as his principal 
re indeed his greatest evil, because they are 
hings those which most effectually keep him 
)m seeking the remedy of his miseries. And 
e one and the other are admirable proofs, 
the misery and corruption of man, and at the 
ne of his dignity. For he only grows weary 

object, and engages in such a multitude of 
), because he still retains the idea of his lost 
!ss; and not finding it within himself, he 
seeks it in external things, without ever 
ig satisfaction, because it is neither to be 
n ourselves, nor in creatures, but in God 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



THOUGHTS ON MIRACLES. 

Wb are to judge of doctrine by miracles, and 
miracles by doctrine. Tbe doctrine sbows the nal 
of the miracles, and the miracles show the natnv 
the doctrine. All this is true, and contains no c 
tradiotion. 

Some miracles are certain evidences of the tr 
others are not. There most be a mark by whicl 
may distinguish them, or they would be nsd 
But they are not useless; they are fundament 
necessary. 

The rule, therefore, which is ffiyen us, mus 
such as shall not destroy the evidence which 
miracles afford of the truth ; which it is the princ 
end of miracles to establish. 

Were there no miracles ever joined to falseh 
they would be in themselves demonstrative. If t 
were no rule by which we might distinguish ti 
they would be useless, and would afford us no rei 
for our faith. 

Moses has given us one rule, which is whei 
miracle is intended to lead men to idolatry ; I 
xiii. 1, 2, 3. And Jesus Christ has given us anot 
<< There is no man (says he) which shall do a mil 
in my name, that can lightly speak evil of n 
Mark ix. 39. Whence it follows,' that whoever sp 
openly agauist Jesus CYmal, cannot perform min 
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ime ; therefore if he does perform any, they 
erformed in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
erefore to be rejected. We see then the 
for the disbelief of miracles, to which we 
3 add any other. That in the old testament 
they tarn as from Grod ; and that in the new, 
;y turn us from Jesus Christ 
t immediately on the sight of a miracle, we 
ler submit to it, or have some strong reasons 
)ntrary. We ought to examine whether the 
ho performs it, denies (}od, or Jesus Christ 
;hurch. 

religion is false, which, as to its faith, does 
hip one God, as the author of all things; 
;h, as to its morality, does not loire one God 

the object of all things, 
religion which does not now acknowledge 
rist, is notoriously false, and miracles would 
cient to demonstrate it. 
ews had a doctrine from God, as we hate 
us Christ ; and that was confirmed by mira- 
. prohibitions against crediting any workers 
les who should teach them a contrary doc- 
ey were also commanded to haire recourse 
lief priests, and to adhere strictly to them, 
nrhatsoever reasons we have now to refuse 
3f to the workers of miracles, it may seem 

likewise, with regard to Jesus Christ and 
ties. 

theless it is most certain, that they were 
ilpable for refusing to credit him on account 
racles, for Jesus Christ declares, that if they 
teen his miracles, they would not have been 
*' If I had not done among them the works 
one other man did, they had not had sin." 

24. 

ows therefore, that he judged that his mira- 
e infallible proofs of his doctrine, and that 
I were under obligation to believe in hlok* 
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And, indeed, his miracles were what rendered the 
Jews criminal in their unhelief : for the argameati 
they mi{(ht haye drawn from the scripture dnrinip thf 
life of Jesas Christ, would not have been folly de- 
monstrative. We find in them, for instance, that 
Moses had said, a prophet shoald come, &c. bat tlds 
was not suiAcient to prove that Jesus Christ was that 
prophet, which was the whole question in dispute. 
Such passages were sufficient to show, that he nught 
be the Messiah, and this, together with his miracles, 
ought to have convinced them that he was really so. 

The prophecies alone were not sufficient as proofii 
of Jesus Christ during his life : so that they woald 
not have been culpable for not believing in hia 
before his death, if his miracles had not been deci- 
sive. Therefore miracles are sufficient, when we sea 
that the doctrine is not inconsistent, and they ought, 
in that case, to be credited. 

Jesus Christ has proved that he was the Messialiy 
in verifying his doctrine and mission by miracleiv 
rather than by resting them wholly on scripture and 
the prophecies. 

It was by miracles that Nicodemus was persnadei 
his doctrine was from God. '' We know that thoi 
art a teacher come from God ; for no man can do 
these miracles that thou dost, except God be witt 
him.'' John iii. 2. He did not judge of the miraclel 
by the doctrine ; but of the doctrine by the miracles* 

Therefore although a doctrine may be suspicioiii» 
as that of Jesus Christ perhaps was to Nicodemiii» 
because it seemed to destroy the traditions of the 
Pharisees, yet if there are plain and nndeniaUs 
miracles on the same side, the authority of tke 
miracle must overbalance any difficulty that arises ii 
the doctrine : the reason of which is this immoveaUs' \\ 
principle, that God cannot lead into error. \| 

There seems to be a reciprocal duty between (Jod | ) 
and man. '' Come now and let us reason together,'*' 
8Aja God by Isaiah, laa. u 18. And in another piM* 
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"WlAt donld I hmve done more to my Tineyurd, that 

Hftfo not done in it?'' Luu t. 4. . 

'<itlea dntj men owe to €kkl» that they should em- 

the religion Jieiendi them ; end God owes to 

that he should not lead them into error. 

1 1 flat -now they would be led into error, if any 

tl ipricers of nMiuoles diould publish aialse doctrine, 

ilMi did not. i^pear visibly false to the eye of 

Mmon sense, and if a much greater worker of mir- 

i»| idMihad not prefionsly cautioned them not to believe 

persons* 

Ki rThiu if.there were a. division in the church, and 
it %0 AnsLoa, for example, who assert they have the 
Mhofity of toipture no less than the Catholics, had 
p t riiMim ed . miracles, and the Catholics had not, men 
weald be led into error. For as a man who pretends 
tftteU.us the mysteries of God, is not worthy to be 
credited on his own private authority, so a man who, 
inpniof- of his communication with God shall raise 
ftn.-dead, foretel future events, remove mountains, 
hnl diaeaiies, deserves to be believed, and it is 
impions not to give him credit, provided he be not 
icted.of falsehood by some other person, who 
still greater miracles. 
But is not God said to tempt us ? And may he not 
tenfore tempt us by miracles which seem to lead 
iirtomor. 

I answer, to tempt and to lead into error are very 
Msrent things. . God tempts ; but he never leads 
hie. error. To tempt is only to present the occasion ; 
vlich imposes no necessity on our belief: to lead 
ta f iilo error, is to put a man under a necessity of em- 
hnoing and regarding a falsehood. This is what God 
epBot do, and yet what he would do, if in a question 
le I vldch is obscure, he permitted a miracle to be wrought 

OS the erroneous side, 
od I From this we must conclude, that it is impossible.' 
r,"] kr m man concealing a wicked doctrine, and repre- 
y/imiiBgit as good, by pretending to conformity witbi 
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God and the oharoh, to work a minMiey in oider 
innensibly to insinaate fttUe and enoneowi opinioM. 
This cannot happen ; and itill leat can it happM, 
that God, who knows all hearts, shoald work mirulei 
in faToar of such a deceiver. 

There is a great differenee between a man who is 
not for Jesus Christ, and declares it ; and one lAs 
is not for Jesus Christ, but makes a pretmoe of bdig |h 
for him. The fonner may possibly woik ndiaelei, 
but not the latter ; because it is plain of the one ftit 
he is acting in opposition to the truth, but it is net lo 
of the other ; and thus the nature of miracles is wtm 
clear. 

Miracles, therefore, are a test of things wUeh 
admit of doubt, between pagans and Jews, Jewi 
and Christians, Catholics and heretics, the oalmni- 
ator and the person calumniated, and between tte 
three crosses. 

This has been seen in all the contests of tratfc 
ag^nst error ; in those of Abel against Cain, of Moses 
against Pharaoh's magpicians, of Elijah against the 
false prophets ; of Jesus Christ against the Phari- 
sees, of St. Paul against Bar-Jesus, of the Apostiss 
against the exorcists, of Christians against infideb, 
of Catholics against heretics ; and this is what shsU 
be also seen in the contention of Elias and Enook 
against Antichrist. In miracles truth will alwi^ 
prevail. 

In short, in eveiy dispute concerning the true God, 
or the truth of religion, there has never been a mirade 
performed on the side of error, without gpreater on the 
side of truth. 

By this rule it is evident that the Jews were under 
obligation to believe in Jesus Christ. Jesns Cludst 
was suspected by them; but his miracles were in- 
finitely more clear than the suspicions against hin* 
They ought therefore to have believed him. | a 

In the days of Jesus Christ some believed on Wm; /g 
othera disbelieved him on accfonnt of those prapk^' 
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"whioh specified Bethlehem as the birth-place 
) Messiah ; whereas they supposed Jesus Christ 
re been bom in Nazareth. But they ought to 
inquired more diligently, whether he was born 
ethlehem ; for his miracles being convincing, 
pretended contradiction of the doctrine con- 
Dg him to the scriptures, and the obscurity of 
ppearance, did not at all excuse them, though it 
ed them. 

lus Christ cured him that was born blind, and 
rmed many other miracles on the sabbath-<iay, 
dich he blinded the Pharisees, who pretended to 
) of his miracles by his doctrine. 
e same rule which obliges us to believe Jesus 
t, obliges us to dbbelieve Antichrist, 
lus Christ spake neither against God nor against 
s. Antichrist and the false prophets, which 
)retold in both Testaments, will speak openly 
ist God, and against Jesus Christ. God will 
' permit a secret enemy to perform miracles 

•ses prophesied of Jesus Christ, and commanded 
3ople to regard him. Jesus Christ has prophe^ 
}f Antichrist, and forbidden us to regard him. 
3 miracles of Jesus Christ were not foretold by 
hrist, but the miracles of Antichrist are foretold 
iaua Christ So that if Jesus Christ had not 
the Messiah, he would have led men into error ; 
ley cannot be led into it, with any reason, by 
liracles of Antichrist. Therefore the miracles 
Qtichrist do not in any degree prejudice the 
lies of Jesus Christ. When Jesus Christ foretold 
liracles of Antichrist, he had no apprehension 
le should impair the authority of his own, 
ire is no reason whatever for believing in Anti- 
:, which there is not also for believing in Jesus 
t; but there are many for believing in Jesus 
t, which there are not for believing in Antichrist, 
racles were employed in the foundation of the 

L 
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nhurch, and will be useful in presenrini^ it to fke 
comin{( of Antichrist, and to the end. 

Wherefore (rod, to preserve this evidence to his 
church, has either confounded false miracles, or 
foretold them ; and has, by one means or the other, 
raised himself above that which is supelnataral with 
respect to us, and has raised us above it likewise. 
It will be the same in time to come ; either God will 
not sufl'er the existence of false miracles, or he will 
produce greater. 

For miracles have so much force and influence, 
that it was absolutely necessary that Gk>d, seein|p it 
is so clear that he exists, should warn us not to 
credit them, when they were performed in opposition 
to himself; for else they might have been able to 001* 
lead us. 

So that the several passages in the 19tb chiller of 
Deuteronomy, which prohibit all belief in, or atto^ 
tion to those who work miracles, in order to perveit 
men from the worship of the true God: and that in 
St. Mark, chap. xiii. 22. '' There shall arise iklie 
Christs and false prophets, and shall shew signs and 
wonders to seduce, if it were possible, even the 
elect,'' and others of the like import, are so far from 
lessening the authority of miracles, that nothing can 
more clearly evidence their force. 

The reason of men's disbelieving true miracles is 
want of charity : '' Ye believe not," said Jesus Chiist 
to the Jews, ^' because ye are not of my sheep)'* 
John X. 26. The reason of their believing fyi» 
miracles is the same want of charity. ** Because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved, for this cause God shall send fhtm 
strong delusion, that they may believe a lie,'' 2 Thess. 
ii. 10, 11. 

When I have considered whence it is that men 
give such credit to the pretended remedies of so 
many impostors, so as often to put even their lives 
into their hands, it b«is appeared to me to be no other 
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khan this, that there are such things in the world as 
real remedies ; ior it would be impossible that there 
ihonid be so many false ones, and that they should 
>btain so great a degree of credit, if there were none 
iiat are trae. For if there never had been any such 
Oiiiigs, and were all distempers incurable, it is im- 
possible that men should eyer haye imagined they 
Boold produce any, and still more so, that such num- 
bers should have giyen credit to those who pretended 
to possess them. For if a man should giye out that 
he had a medicine that would presenre men from 
dying, nobody would belieye him, there being no 
example of any such thing haying eyer existed. But 
as there certainly is a g^at number of remedies, the 
efficacy of which has been proved by the knowledge 
even of the wisest of men, credit is given to them on 
that ground : and as the thing cannot be denied in 
general, on account of particular real effects, the 
multitude who are unable to distinguish which of 
these particular effects are real, gives credit to them 
all. So the reason why some ascribe so many false 
effects to the moon, is, that she has some real influ- 
ence on the ebbing and flowing of the sea. 
- And it appears equally evident to me that there 
oould never have been so many pretended miracles, 
false revelations, witchcrafts, &c. but from there 
having been others which were real; nor so many 
false religpions, but because there was one which was 
the true. For had there never been any thing of this 
tort, it is next to impossible that any could have 
imagined it, and still more so that others should have 
believed them. But because there were very re- 
markable things which were true, and were therefore 
believed by the greatest among men, this impression 
was the cause which made the greater part of man- 
kind so capable of giving credit to those which were 
spurious. And therefore, instead of concluding that 
there are no true miracles, because there are false 
ones, we ought, on the contrary, to infer, that 1Vl^\^ 

L a 
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are tnie miracles because there are so many Itltt 
ones ; and that the only reason why there are false 
ones, is because there are others which are tree; 
and that in like manner the only reason why theie 
are false religions, is because there is a tme religioa. 
For the mind of man hayinj^ been once led to the^ 
thinics by what is tme, becomes afterward sosoeptible 
of admitting^ what is counterfeit. 

We are commanded to hear the chureh, but not to 
believe miracles ; because the latter is natural, and 
not the former. The one required a precept, whii^ 
the other did not. 

There are so Teiy few to whom Ood makes himself 
known by these extraordinary interpositions, that it 
is our duty to profit well by those opportunities he 
has afforded us. For he only departs from the 
secrets of nature under which he is veiled, that he 
may excite in us faith to serve him with more ardour, 
when we know him with more certainty. 

If God were continually to give fresh revelatioiis 
of himself to men, there be no virtue in beiievinf; 
him ; and if he had never given any, faith oould 
scarcely have had any existence. But he is for the 
most part concealed, and only discloses himself oc- 
casionally to those whom he would engage in his 
service. This wonderful obscurity in which God is 
hid, impenetrable to human sight, is a poworfol 
motive to solitude, and retirement from the view of 
the world. Before the incarnation, God remained 
hidden under the veil of nature which conceals him 
from us, and when the time was come for his appear- 
ance, he was still more hidden by clothing Umself 
with humanity. He was much more easily known 
while he was invisible, than when he made himsdf 
visible. And at length, when he designed to accom- 
plish the promise which he made to his Apostles, to 
continue with his chureh till the second coming, he 
chose the most strange and obscure concealment of 
all, immely, that under \be elements of the Eaohaiist 
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It is thia sacrament which St. John calis in the 
Revelation the hidden manna. Rev. ii. 17. And I 
think that Isaiah saw him thus, when he said in the 
spirit of prophecy, '' Verily thoa art a Ood that 
hidest thyself. '' Isaiah xlv. 15. This is the greatest 
eoncealment he can assume. The veil of nature 
iriiich conceals God, has been penetrated by many 
infidels, who, as St Paul testifies, have seen the 
invisible God, through visible nature. Rom. i. 20. 
Many heretical Christians have known him through 
his humanity, and have worshipped Jesus Christ as 
God and man. But as for us, we ought to esteem 
ourselves happy, that it has pleased God to enlighten 
us to discern him under the elements of bread and 
wine. 

To these considerations wc may add the mystery 
of God's Spirit, who is concealed in the scriptures. 
For whereas there are two perfect senses of them, a 
literal and a mystical, the Jews resting in the former^ 
never so much as think there is another, nor apply 
themselves to search after it; so wicked persons, 
beholding the operations of nature, ascribe them io 
nature, without thinking of any other author. And 
as the Jews, seeing a perfect human nature in Jesus 
Christ, did not seek for another ; '' He was despised, 
and we esteemed him not,'' says Isaiah, in their 
name. Isaiah liii. 3. So also Heretics, seeing the 
perfect appearance of bread in the Eucharist, look 
for no other substance. Every thing contains some 
mystery. All things are the veils of their Creator. 
Christians ought to see him in every thing. Tem- 
poral afilictions hide those eternal blessings to which 
they lead ; temporal enjoyments cover those eternal 
evils which they procure. Let us beg of Grod to 
make us know him and serve him in all things ; and 
let us render him infinite thanks, that being hidden 
in every thing from so many others, he should in so 
many things, and in so many ways, have disclosed 
himself to us. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



CHRISTIAN REFLECTIONS. 



The unji^odly, who abandon themselyes blindl) 
their passions, without either knowing Grod, or gii 
.themselves the trouble to seek him, verify in thi 
selves this one principle of the faith which t 
oppose, that human nature is in a state of corrapt 
And the Jews, who obstinately withstand the Gh 
tian religpion, verify in like manner this other piii 
pie of the same faith, which they oppose, nam 
that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah, and tha; 
came to redeem mankind, and to rescue them t 
the miseiy and corruption into which they m 
fallen. And this they do as well by the stati 
which we see them at present, and which was t 
told in the prophecies, as by the prophecies tb 
selves, which are still in their hands, and whioh t 
inviolably preserve, as containing the marks 
which the Messiah is to be known. Thus the* 
dences of the depravity of men, and of redempi 
by Jesus Christ, which are the two principal tn 
which Christianity establishes, may be deduced t 
the wicked, who live in indifference about relig 
and from the Jews, who are its irreconoilf 
enemies. 

The dignity of man, in his innocence, consistei 
ruling and making uaq oC the creaturea; bnt^ oi 
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Ms present coTruptioo, it consists in retiring from 
them, and in submitting himself to them. 

Many err the more dangerously, because they take 
a truth as the foundation of their error. This mis- 
take lies, not in the belieying a falsehood, but in 
regarding one truth to the exclusion of another. 

There are a great number of truths both in faith 
and in morals, which seem repugnant and contrary, 
all of which subsist together in wonderful order. 

The ground of all heresy is the rejection of some 
of these truths ; and the source of all the objections 
made by heretics against us, is their ignorance of 
lome of these truths. 

And it usually happens, that not being able to 
eonceiTC the connection of two seemingly opposite 
troths, and supposing that the admission of one 
necessarily includes a rejection of the other, they 
embrace the one and exclude the other. 

The Nestorians maintained there were two persons 
tn Jesus Christ, because there are two natures ; and 
the Eutychians, on the contrary, that there was but 
one nature, because he was but one person. The 
Catholics are orthodox in joining together both 
troths, the two natures and one person. 
. The shortest way to prevent heresies is to teach all 
truths without reserre; and the surest method of 
0(mfuting heresies, is to expose them without 
reserve. 

Grace and nature will be always in the world. 
There will always be Pelagians, and there will 
fdways be Catholics, because the first birth produces 
the one, and the second birth to the other. 

The church, together with Jesus Christ, to whom 
ihe is inseparably united, merits the conversion of all 
those who are not in the true religion. And those 
who are converted, afterward assist the mother which 
has delivered them. 

The body can no more live without the head, than 
the bead without the body. He that separates from. 
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the one, or the other, is no more of the body, oo^ 
does he belongs any longer to Jesus Christ All 
virtues, martyrdom, austerities, and all good woifay 
are of no avail out of the ehurch, and ost of comma- 
nion with the head of the ehurch. 

This will be one of the confusions of the damnedf 
to see themselves condemned by their own reason, 
by which they have taken upon them to condemn the 
Christian religion. 

The lives of men in general, and the lives of 
saints, have this in conmion, that all of them aspiie 
after liappiness ; they only differ with regard to the 
object in which they place it; and each of then* 
account those their enemies who prevent them from 
attaining it. ' 

We ought to judge what is good and what is evil 
by the will of Grod, which can never be unjust, or 
erroneous, and not by our own will, which is always 
full of wickedness and error. 

Jesus Christ in his gospel has given this maik 
of those who have faith, that they shall speak a new 
language ; and indeed a renovation of thoughts and 
desires causes that of conversation. These new 
things which cannot be displeasing to God, as the 
old man cannot possibly please him, are very dif- 
ferent from the novelties of this world, because 
worldly things, how new soever they may be, grow 
old by continuance ; whereas this new disposition, 
the longer it continues the more new it becomes. 
*' Our outward man perisheth," says St. Paul, ** yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day,'' 2 Cor. iv. 
16 : and it will only be completely new in eternity, 
when we shall sing without ceasing '< the new song,** 
of which David speaks in his Psalms, namely, the 
song inspired by the new spirit of charity. 

When St. Peter and the Apostles consulted about 
the abolition of circumcision, where the point in 
debate was the acting contrary to the law of God, 
tbey did not refer V> th^ v^^b^> ^^^ OB|y eon* 
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ildered the reception of the Holy Ghost by personfl 
mcircamcised. They judged it more certaiD, that 
God should approve of those ivhom he had filled with 
his Spirit, than that he should require an observance 
of the ceremonial law. They knew the only end of the 
law was the reception of the Holy Spirit, and that 
therefore as these men had received it without cir- 
oomcision, that ordinance had ceased to be necessary* 
Two laws are more adequate to the regulation of 
the whole Christian community, than all political 
institutions together ; namely, the love of God, and 
that of our neighbour. 

Beligion is proportioned to minds of every descrip- 
tion. The generality of men look only at its outward 
condition and establishment. And our religion is 
snoh, that its very establishment is a sufficient evi- 
dence of its truth. Others trace it up to the Apostles; 
the more learned go back to the beginning of the 
world. The angels see it better and higher still, for 
they see it in God himself. 

Those to whom God has given an inward sense 
of religion in their hearts are truly happy, and 
thoroughly convinced. But as for those who have 
Hot this, we have no way of procuring it for them, 
but by reasoning: waiting till God shall imprint it 
himself on their hearts ; without which, their faith is 
Hot profitable to salvation. 

God, to reserve to himself the right of instructing 
us, and to render the difficulties of our own being 
unintelligible to us, has laid the knot so high, or, to 
speak more properly, so low that we are unable to 
reach it. So that it is not by the struggles of our 
reason, but by a simple submission of it, that we are 
made capable of truly knowing ourselves. 

Ungodly persons, who profess to be guided by 
reason, ought to have their reason wonderfully 
strong. What then have they to say ? * Do we not 
see^ that beasts live and die like men, and Turks 
like Christians? The Turks have their ceremonies^ 
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their prophets, their doctors, their saints, their idi* 
gious orders, as well as we, &c/ Bat does tUi 
contradict scrlptare? Does not the scriptnre aTOW 
all this ? If you care bat little aboat the knowledge 
of truth, this may be enough to set you at rest: bit 
if you desire with your whole heart to know it, yoa 
must go more into detail. This sort of levity mi|^ 
be well enough about a yain question of philosophy; 
but not where your all is at stake. And yet, after 
making some trivial reflection of this nature, men go 
on again to amuse themselves, just as before. 

It is an awful thing to feel all that we posMH 
continually wasting away, and at the same time to 
set our heart upon it, without inquiring alter s^mm- 
thing more solid and durable. 

Our life ought to be very different on these tvo 
suppositions : one, that we may abide here forever: I 
the other, that it is certain we cannot remain heie - 
long, and uncertain whether we shall remain eyen aa 
hour. The latter supposition is our case. 

Let us imagine a number of men in chains, all 
condemned to die, and some of them slaughtered 
every day in sight of the rest, who see their own fiite 
in that of their companions, and yet wait their owa 
turn, looking carelessly at one another, without 
concern, and without hope : this is a picture of the 
condition of men. 

The yariety of parties in the world, ought to make 
you more earnest in seeking the truth. For, if yon 
die without worshipping the true God, yon are 
ruined. *' But, say you, if he had designed that I 
should worship him, he would have left me some 
tokens of his will.' Why, he has really left them, 
but you are careless about them : therefore, at least, 
inquire : it is well worth your while. 

Atheists ought surely to offer nothing but what if 
perfectly clear. But a man must have lost his sensei 
to affirm it is perfectly clear that the soul is mortal 
I freely allow it is unnecessary to look deeply ints 
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system of CopernicoSy bat it oonoexHt us more 
n our life to know whether the soul is mortal 
mmortah 

?he prophecies, nay even miracles, and the othor 
ofs of our religion, are not such as can be called 
metrically demonstrative. Bat I only want yon 
f to admit, that it is not acting contrary to reason 
believe them. They possess both clearness and 
cnrity, to illaminate some, and to confuse others, 
t the clearness is such as surpasses, or at least 
lals, the clearest things that can be brought 
inst them; insomuch that it is not reason that 
I determine men not to regard them ; on the oon- 
-y, it can only be concupiscence and depravity of 
xt. So that there is sufficient evidence to con- 
on those %vho refuse to believe, if there be not 
Icient to overcome them. And hence it will 
>ear, that in those who are guided by the gospel, 
9 grace and not reason that makes them follow it ; 
I in those who slight it, it is concupiscence and 
reason that makes them reject it 
¥ho can do otherwise than admire and embrace a 
gion which thoroughly knows those truths, which, 
more we know, the more we shall be obliged to 
:nowledge ? 

L person who discovers the evidences of Chris- 
lity, is like an heir who finds the title deeds of 
estate. Would he say at once they are false, and 
:lect to examine them ? 
?here are two descriptions of persons who possess 

knowledge of God; those whose hearts are 
nbled, and who love self- contempt and abase- 
at, whatever degree of understanding they may 
endued with, be it little or much; and those 
have sufficient understanding to discover the 
th, through all the opposition they can expe- 
ice. 

?lie wise men among the Pagans who affirmed 
re was only one God, were persecuted ; the Jews 
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were hated on that acconnty and Christiaiis han 
been still more so. 

I see no greater diffionlty in belieying the resio- 
rection of the dead, or the conception of the virgii, 
than the creation of the world. Is it less easy • 
re-produce an human body than it was to prodace tt 
at first? If we were nnacquainted with the natonl 
mode of generation, would it appear more strange H 
see a child from a woman only, than from a man aii 
a woman ? 

There is a great difference between qniet, ui 
security of conscience. The former should only te 
deriTcd from a sincere search after truth; but no- 
thing can g^ve the latter, but truth itself. 

There are two articles of faith equally certain; 
one, that man, either in his state of creation, or ii 
that of grace, is raised above all nature, made liks 
unto God, and a partaker of the divine nature: tk 
other, that in his state of corruption and sin, he ii 
fallen from this greatness, and become like to tk 
t>easts. These two propositions are firm and certaii: 
the holy scripture bears a positive testimony to both. 
For, in some places we read, *' My delights wett 
with the sons of men." Prov. viii. 31. '' I viill poir 
out my Spirit upon all flesh/' Joel ii. 28. '^ I have 
said ye are gods," &c. Ps. Ixxxii. 6, and in othen, 
^ All flesh is grass." Isa. xl. 6. '< Man is like antt 
the beasts that perish." Ps. xlix. 12. ''I said ii 
my heart, concerning the estate of the sons of meiii 
that God might manifest them, and that they miglit 
see that themselves are beasts." Eccles. iii. 18. 

The instances we have of the heroic deaths of the 
Lacedemonians and others, do but little affect as; 
for what indeed do they all signify to us ? But the 
examples of the deaths of the martyrs touch us, for 
they are members of us ; we have a common interest 
willi them ; and their fortitude may give birth to oois. 
There is nothing like this in the examples of the 
Pagans : we have no connection with them, Tbi9 
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le are not enriched by the riches of a stranger, as 
ve are by the riches of a father, or an husband. 

We never disengage ourselves from any thing 

without some degree of pain. We do not feel our 

>| chain, says St. Austin, while we willingly follow him 

Y who pnlls it ; but when we begin to resist, and to 

>/ draw back, we become sufferers ; the chain is put 

spon the stretch, and endures the utmost violence. 

Such a chain is our body, which death alone can 

break. Our Lord has said, that from the coming of 

John the Baptist, that is to say, from his coming in 

the heart of every believer, *' the kingdom of heaven 

safferetb violence, and the violent take it by force." 

Matt. xi. 12. Before we are touched from on high, 

I we have nothing but the weight of our own concupi- 

I Msence, which bears us down to the earth. But when 

1 God is pleased to draw us up toward himself, these 

two contrary efforts produce that violence, which 

God alone is able to overcome. * But we can do all 

things,' as St. Leo observes, ' with ihim, without 

whom we can do nothing.' We must therefore 

resolve to endure this warfare all our life long, for 

there is no such thing as peace. ** Jesus Christ came 

not to send peace on earth, but a sword.'' Matt. x. 

34. Nevertheless we must acknowledge, that, as the 

scripture says, *' The wisdom of men is foolishness 

vith God/* 1 Cor. iii. 19. So we may say that 

this war, hard as it appears to many, is peace with 

ELj Grod, and this is the peace which Jesus Christ has 

It brought. But it will not be perfect till the destruc- 

* tion of the body. And this it is that makes us wish 

f for death ; bearing, however, with life, for the love 

; f of him, who suffered both life and death for us, and 

who, as St. Paul expresses it, '* is able to do for us 

exceeding abundantly above a]l we can ask or 

think." Ephes. iii. 20. 

We should endeavour not to be distressed about 
any thing, but to take every event for the best. I 
apprehend this to be a duty, and the neglect of it to 
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be a iln. For in truths the reaioii why sin ii nn* ii 1^ 
merely because it is contrary to the will of God. M 
Ify therefore, the essence of sin consists in hating a |F 
will contradictory to the known will of €rod» it seeai 
clear to me, that when he discovers his will to m 
by CTcntSy we sin if we do not conform oonelns 
to it. 

When troth is deserted and persecntedy this leei 
to be the time that the service which we yieid to Gsi 
in defending it, is peculiarly acceptable. He wiUi 
that we should judge of grace by a comparison wtA 
nature. And thus he allows us to believe, thstua 
prince dethroned by bis own subjects, retains te 
most tender affection for those who continued M^ 
fnl to him in the public revolt, so it appears tet 
God will regard those with peculiar goodness whs 
maintain the purity of religion, when it is attacked. 
But there is this difference between the kings of As 
earth and the King of kings, that princes do sol 
make their subjects loyal, but find them so ; whereti 
Gtod never finds men otherwise than disloyal withoit 1i 
his g^oe, and that be himself makes them faithfcl h 
when they are so. So that while kings are woDtt» id 
own their obligation to those who continue in thier h 
duty and allegiance; those, on the contrary, wfce Idt 
persevere in the service of God, are under infisite ii 
obligations to him on that very account. 

No austerities of the body, nor exercises of miadr 
but only the good emotions of the heart have ssy 
merit, or are able to support the pains of the body 
and the mind. For in short, two things are essentiil 
to- sanctification,— pains, and pleasures. St. Paul 
informs us, that it is ** through much tribulatioa)'' 
and afflictions without number, we must ** enter isto 
the kingdom of God." Acts xiv. 22. Now tUi 
ought to comfort those who feel these afflictioBi» 
because being forewarned that the path to the 
heaven they seek is full of them, they ought to it- 

:ce at finding so many i&ax^u^ ^^ their being in tt0 
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way. Bat these pains are not without their 
inres, by which alone they can be surmonntcd. 
is those who forsake Ood to return to the world, 
do it becanse they find more enjoyment in the 
tares of the world, than in those of anion to 
; and becaase this victorious charm draws them 
!, making them repent of their first choice, and 
mng them, as Tertullian speaks, the Devirs 
;ents; so men would never abandon the plea- 
I of the world to embrace the cross of Jesus 
it, did they not feel more real delight in con- 
t, poverty, nakedness, and in the scorn of men, 
in all the pleasures of sin. And therefore, as 
lUian also observes, * We are not to suppose 
Ihristian life is a life of sadness. We never quit 
pleasure but for the sake of a greater. '' Pray 
rat ceasing," says St. Paul, *' in every thing 
thanks, rejoice evermore."' 1 Thess. v. 16 — 18. 

the joy of finding God, which is the spring 
ir sorrow for having offended him, and of the 
Q change of our life. He that has found a trea- 
hid in a field, according to the parable of our 
, is so transported as to go '^ and sell all that he 
and buy that field." Matt. xiii. 44. Worldly 
have their sorrows, but they have not that joy, 
li Jesus Christ said the world can neither give 
Eike away. The blessed in heaven possess this 
dthout any mixture of sorrow. And Christians 

this joy, mingled with sorrow, for having fol- 
1 other pleasures, and for fear of losing it by 

other pleasures, which are tempting them with- 
seasing. We should therefore unremittingly 
sivour to preserve this fear, which both preserves 
moderates our joy ; and when we find ourselves 
ed too far toward the one, we ought to incline 
ilves toward the other, that we may keep our- 
s upright. Remember your comforts in the day 
Diction, and your afflictions in the days of re- 
ig, says the scripture, Eccles. vii. U, IvVV \5afc 
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promiie which our Lord hai giTon as of makiiig hif 
joy perfect in us, be fulfilled. Let ns not, therefon» 
fuffer ourseWes to be beaten down by affliction, nor 
imagine that piety consisti only in bittemeas withovt 
consolation. True piety , which only receiyes its 
completion in heaveny is nevertheless so replete wiA 
consolations, that they fill its beginning, its progiesi, 
and its crown. It is a light so resplendent, that it 
brightens every thing which belongs to it. If somo 
grief be intermixed with it, especially at its com- 
mencement, this proceeds from ourselves, and not 
from virtue; for it is not the effect of that piety 
which has been begun in us, but of that in* 
piety which still remains. Root out impiety, and 
your joy will be unalloyed. Let us not thereforo 
ascribe this sadness to devotion, but to ourselves; 
and let us only expect relief in our own sanetifi- 
cation. 

What is past ought to give us no uneasiness ex« 
cept that of regret for our faults. And what is to 
come ought still less to affect us, because it if 
nothing with regard to us now, and perhaps we shall 
never live to see it. The present is the only time 
which is properly ours ; and we ought to use this ia 
conformity to the will of God. To this our thoughts 
should be principally directed. Yet the world ii 
generally so restless, that men scarcely ever think 
of the present time, and the instant they are now 
actually living, but of those in which they are to 
live. So that we are always in a disposition to live 
in future, but never to live now. Our Lord hath not 
chosen that our foresight should extend beyond the 
day that is present. These are the limits which he 
requires us to observe, both for the sake of our 
salvation, and for our own repose. 

We sometimes correct ourselves more effectually 
by the sight of what is evil, than by the example 
of what is good. And it is highly useful to accusto* 
ourselves to derive instcueUon from evil, because it 
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k BO common^ whereas that which is good, is more 
uncommoii. 

In the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark, Jesus Christ 
diflconrses at large to his Apostles, concerning his 
lecond coming. And as whatever happens to the 
Church happens likewise to every Christian in par- 
ticular, it is certain that this whole chapter describes 
as well the state of every regenerated person, and 
the destmction of the old man in him, as the state 
of the whole universe, which shall be destroyed to 
give place to the new heavens and new earth, of 
which the scripture speaks. The prediction which 
it contains of the destruction of the rejected temple, 
which is the figure of the destruction of the man 
of sin in every one of us, and of which it is said that 
^* not one stone shall be left upon another,'' teaches 
VI, that there shall not be left a single affection of 
the old man. And those dreadful civil and domestic 
wars, are so lively a representation of the inward 
tionble which they feel, who devote themselves to 
God, that nothing could have been more accurately 
described. 

The elect will be unconscious of their virtues, and 
the reprobate will be unconscious of their crimes. 
They will say, " Lord, when saw we thee an hun- 
gered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
ftrink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And 
the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I 
«ay unto you. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
Unto me. Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand. Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : 
IPoT I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat : I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye \v%\\fi^ 

M 
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me not. Then shall they also answer him, si 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athii 
a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, an 
not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ^ 
it not to one of the least tiiese, ye did it not U 

Je.su s Christ refused the testimony of evil s 
and of men uncalled, and chose that of God 
of John the Baptist. 

Wliile I have been writing down a thought, 
sometimes escaped me ; but this reminds me < 
weakness, which I am continually forgetting 
that instructs me as much as the Uiouglit cou 
which I have forgotten, for all my study is to 
my own nothingness. 

The defects of Montaigne are gross. He ab 
in lewd and indecent expressions. These can 
good. His thoughts on self-murder, and on < 
are horrible. He inculcates an indill'erence 
salvation, without either fear or repentance, 
work not being composed to lead men to piet 
plan did not oblige him to that ; but we are a 
obliged not to lead them away from it. Wh; 
may be said to excuse his licentious opinio 
many subjects, it is impossible to find any s 
excuse for his Pagan sentiments concerning ( 
For a man must have utterly abandoned all 
ness, if he does not at least desire to die 1 
Christian; and yet to die in carelessness an' 
concern, is the wish that runs through all hi 
formance. 

That which deceives us in comparing what { 
formerly in the church, with what we see in it 
is, that in common we look on St. Athanasin 
Theresa, and the other holy saints, as being en 
with glory. Now that time has cleared up t 
it does really appear s^. But at the time whe 
great saint was persecuted, he was a mere ma 
bore the name of A.tl[i«ai^\\i& *, and St. Then 
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lier day, was like the other religious sisters of her 
order. *' Elias was a man of like passions as we 
•are/' says St James, (y. 17,) to wean Christians 
from that false idea which makes us reject the ex- 
mmples of the saints, as disproportioned to our own 
condition. They were saints, we cry, and not men 
like us. 

In conversing with those who haye an aversion to 
religion, we should begin by shewing them, that it is 
by no means contrary to reason ; in the next place, 
that it is worthy of veneration, to inspire them with 
respect for it ; and after this, we should describe it 
as lovely, to make them wish it may be true ; and 
then we may demonstrate to them by irrefragable 
proofs, that it is true ; we may show them its anti- 
quity and holiness, its majesty and sublimity ; and 
finally shew them that it is amiable, in that it holds 
oat to us the true good. 

A single expression of David or Moses, as for in- 
stance, this " God wi]l circumcise your hearts," is 
sufficient to enable us to judge of their spirit. Sup- 
posing all their other discourses to be ambiguous, 
and to leave a doubt whether they were philosophers 
or Christians, one word of this kind is enough to 
determine all the rest. Here the ambiguity must 
yanish, however obscure it might appear before. 

If we should err in supposing the Christian reli- 
gion to be true, we can be no great losers by the 
mistake. But how dreadful must it be to err in 
supposing it false ! 

The easiest circumstances of life, in the opinion 
of the world, are the most difficult, according to the 
judgment of God ; and, on the other hand, nothing 
is so difficult, in the opinion of the world, as a life 
of religion, whereas nothing is so easy as such a life, 
in the judgment of God. Nothing is more pleasant, 
according to the doctrine of the world, than to be 
high in office, and enjoy ample revenues ; but nothing 
is more difficulty than to live in these ^c^^ot^viv^ V^ 

M 2 
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the will of God, and without taking deUg^t and 
•atisfaction in them. 

The Old Testament contained the typea of fiitvre 
happiness ; and the New contains the means of at- 
taining it. The fig^ures were those of pleasure, the 
means are those of repentance. And yet the Paschal 
Lamb was eaten wiUi bitter herbs, to teach ns» that 
there is no arriving at joy, but by sorrow. 

The word Galilee happening to be uttered as it 
were by chance, by the Jewish rabble, when thej 
accused Jesus Christ before Pilate, occasioned Pilalt 
to send him to Herod, which fulfilled the mysteiy of 
his being judged both by the Jews and the Gfentnes. 
Thus a mere accident, in appearance, ocoaaioned the 
completion of the prophecy. 

A man told me one day, that he waa full of joy 
and satisfaction, as he came from confession ; anodiei 
told me, that he was full of fear. I thought that 
these two men put together would make one good 
one; and that each of them was defectiYe, in not ^ 
possessing the feelings of the other. 

There is a pleasure in being in a vessel tossed by 
a tempest, while we are certain there is no danger of | 
its sinking. The persecutions of the church are of 
this description. 

As the two great sources of all our sins are pride 
and sloth, God has been pleased to make known two 
of his attributes for their cure, — ^his mercy, and hii 
justice. The property of his justice is to abase oar 
pride ; and that of his mercy, is to overcome our indo* 
lence, and excite us to good works; according to 
this passage : '^ The goodness of God leadeth us to 
repentance.'' Rom. ii. 4. And this respecting the 
Ninevites : '* Let us repent, and see if he will not 
have mercy on us." Jonah iii. 9. Thus the merpy 
of God is so far from encouraging remissness, that* 
on the contrary, nothing is more opposite to it. And 
instead of saying, If our God were not a merdfal 
l^4Sod, we should uie oux utoMMl ^udeavoara to folfil 
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nmands; we oagfat, on the contrary, to say, 

3 God is a God of mercy, we oaght to labour 

11 oar strength to fulfil what he has com- 

i. 

history of the charch oaght in propriety to be 

the history of truth. 

hat is in the world, is either ** the lust of the 

tie lust of the eyes, or, the pride of life :'' the 

feeling, the lust of knowing, and the lust of 

Miserable is that accursed land, which these 
rivera of fire bum up, rather than water ! 

those who being upon these rivers are not 
elmed, or carried away, but remain immove- 
md who, not standing erect, but sitting on a 
id humble seat, whence they will not rise till 
it appear, after having rested there in peace, 
tretch forth their hands to him who will raise 
p, and cause them to stand upright and firm 
the gates of the holy Jerusalem, where they 
> longer fear the assaults of pride ! And who 
n the mean time not to see all these perish- 
ings pass away, but at the remembrance of 
ear country, the heayenly Jerusalem, after 
iiey sigh incessantly, because of the continu- 
' their exile. 

rade, say some, would confirm my belief. So 
Ik about what they do not see. But those 
, which afar off seem to be the bounds of our 
«ase to bound it when we have reached them, 
scover a scene beyond them. Nothing can 
e versatility of our minds. There is no rule, 
', without an exception ; and no truth so 
>al as not to have some part, in which it 
I to disadvantage ; and if principles be not 
ely universal, we have sufficient pretence to 
he exception to the present case, and to say, 
lot always a mark of truth ; therefore in some 
; is not so. We then have nothing more to do 
persuade ourselves, that this ia out o\ KIKisma 
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cases, and we mast be Tery stnpid indeed if n 
find no pretext for that opinion. 

Charity is not a figuratiYe precept. To sa; 
Jesos Christ, who came to take away the fi|^ 
order to establish the truth, came only to intr 
the figure of charity, and to remove the subi 
which existed before, is abominable. 

The heart has its arguments with which r 
is not acquainted. We feel this in a thoi 
instances. It is the heart which feels God, ai 
reason. This is perfect faith, God known 1 
heart. 

How many stars have our telescopes enabled 
discover, which had no existence with the ph 
phers of former times. They attacked scriptn 
account of its so often mentioning the immense 
ber of the stars. There are but a thoasand and tw 
two of them in all, said they : we know it. 

The knowledge of external things will nevei 
sole us for our ignorance of morality in the ti 
aflliction : but the knowledge of morality will al 
console us under the ignorance of external thiuj 

Man is so framed, that by often telling him h 
fool, he believes it ; and by often telling himse 
he persuades himself of it. For every person 
an inward conversation with himself, which it li 
concerns him well to regulate, because even ii 
sense, evil communications corrupt good mannen 
ought to keep silence, as much as possible, a 
converse with ourselves only about God, and 
we shall be most effectually convinced of ooi 
folly. 

What is the difference between a soldier 8 
Carthusian, as to obedience ? For they are eq 
under subjection, equally dependent, and en( 
in labours equally painful. But the soldier all 
hopes to be his own master, and yet never bee 
$0, for captains and even princes, are always si 
and dependent. But ^tV \i« \& ^Vh^.'^a hopin 
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iBdependence* and always endeayoaring to attain it ; 
whereas the Carthnsian makes a vow that he never 
Irill be independent. They do not differ with respect 
to perpetual servitude, which is the portion of both ; 
bnt in the hope which one cherishes, and which the 
ether does not. 

; Our own will, though it should obtain all it can 
Wish» would never be contented. Bnt we are con- 
tented from the very instant that we renounce fit. 
'We never can be contented with it, nor otherwise 
than contented without it. 

The true and only virtue consists in hating our- 
selves (because we are hateful by our concupiscence) 
and in seeking a being who is truly amiable, that we 
may love him. But as we cannot love that which is 
absolutely out of us, we must love some being who 
can dwell in us, and is nevertheless distinct from us. 
Now there is no such object, but the universal being. 
«< The kingdom of God is within us/' Luke xvii. 21. 
yhe universal good is within us, and yet is distinct 
from ns. 

. It is wrong for persons to attach themselves to us, 
though they do it voluntarily, and with pleasure. 
We deceive those in whom we give rise to such a 
desire. For we are not the true end of any others, 
nor have we wherewith to satisfy them. Are we not 
on the borders of death, so that the object of their 
attachment must die ? As it would be criminal in us 
to make them credit a falsehood, although we might 
recommend it with eloquence, and they might em- 
brace it with pleasure ; so are we blameable, if we 
labour to make others love us, and to make them 
attach themselves to us. We ought to warn persons, 
whom we find ready to credit an untruth, that they 
may not believe it, whatever advantage we may be 
likely to reap by their mistake ; and we ought also to 
warn others against attaching themselves to us ; be* 
eanse their whole life ought to be spent in seeking 
God, or in studying to please him. 
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To pat oar trust in forms and ceremonies, is 
stition ; but not to comply with them is pride. 

All sects and religpions in the world, had i 
reason for their guide. Christians alone ha? 
obliged not to take their rules of acting from 
selves, but to inform themselyes of those rules 
Jesus Christ delivered to the primitive ChristI 
order that they might be transmitted to us. 
are certain persons who are weary of this rei 
They want to have the liberty of following the 
imaginations, like the rest of the world. It is i 
that we cry to them, as the prophets did fo 
to the Jews, ** Stand in the wajrs, and se* 
ask for the old paths, where is the gooc 
and walk therein." They answer like the 
** We will not walk therein ; but we will ce 
do according to the thoughts of our own 
like the nations round about us." Jer. vi. 16. 
XX. 32, &c. 

There are three ways of believing, through i 
through custom, and through inspiration, 
tianity, which is the only rational religion, 
none as its children who do not believe throe 
spiration. Not that it excludes reason or ci 
on the contrary, we ought to open our minds i 
viction by arguments, and to confirm ourselves 
belief of them by habitual custom. But Chris 
requires us, with humiliation of mind, to sec 
inspiration which alone can produce this trv 
salutary end. '' Lest the cross of Christ shoi 
made of none effect/' 1 Cor. i. 17. 

We never do evil so cheerfully and effectua 
when we do it upon a false principle of conscic 

The Jews, who were called to subdue natioi 
princes, were themselves the slaves of sin 
Christians, whose calling it is to serve and be si 
are the true children of liberty. 

Is it courage in a dying man, in all his wei 
and agony, to date jan omDiv^\«QX.^ack!i «temal C 
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I leadily give oredit to histories, the witnesses 
of which seal them with their own hlood. 

Holy fear proceeds from faith; false fear arises 
from donbt. The former leads to hope, because it 
arises from faith; we hope in that God whom we 
believe : the latter leads to despair, for we fear a Ood 
bk whom we haye no faith. Persons of the one cha* 
lacter dread to lose God ; and those of the other to 
Ind him. 

Solomon and Job best knew and best spake of 
Inman misery ; one, the most happy, the other the 
most anfortanate of men: one knew by experience 
the vanity of pleasure, as the other did the reality 
of affliction. 

The pagans spake ill of Israel, and so did the pro- 
phet (£a»kiel)y but so far from this giving the Israel- 
ites a right to reply, yon speak of us as the heathens 
do, he lays his greatest stress on the heathens having 
talked of them as he did. 

Crod does not expect us to submit our faith to him 
witfaoat reason, or to subdue us to himself by tyranny. 
Bat he does not intend to give us a reason for every 
thing. And to reconcile these contrarieties, he is 
pleased clearly to- shew us those divine characters 
of himself, which may convince us of what he is, and 
to establish bis authority by miracles and evidences 
that we shall be unable to resist, in order that we 
might afterward believe without hesitation whatever 
he teaches us, when we find no other reason to reject 
it, bat because we are unable to know of ourselves, 
whether it be true or not. 

There are but three descriptions of men ; those who 
serve God, having found him ; those who, not having 
yet found him, are employed in seeking after him ; 
and lastly, those who live without either having found 
him or seeking after him. The first are rational and 
happy ; the third are irrational and foolish ; the second 
are unhappy, but yet are rational. 

Men often mistake their imagination for thft\x\xsdx\.\ 
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and SQppose tbemselves to bo really conyerted as 
800D as ever they think about conversion. 

Reason proceeds slowly, upon so many views and 
such different maxims, which it oug^ht always to keep 
in view, that it either becomes stnpid or goes astray 
continually, for want of perceiving them all at once. 
The case is quite otherwise with sense, which acts 
instantaneously, and is always ready to act We 
ought, therefore, when our reason has made us ac- 
quainted with the truth, to endeavour to imprint our 
faith on the sentiments of our heart, for wiUiout this 
it will always be wavering and uncertain. 

The essential nature of God makes it necessary 
that his justice should be infinite as well as hit 
mercy. Yet his justice and severity toward the re- 
probate is still less amazing than his mercy toward 
the elect. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



MORAL REFLECTIONS. 



Phb sciences have two extremities, which touch each 
Bther. The first is pure natural ignorance, in which 
bvery man is horn. The other is the perfection at- 
tained by great souls, who having gone through every 
thing that man can know, feel that they know no- 
Ihing, and find themselves in the same ignorance 
rrom which they set out. But it is a wise ignoranoe 
Uiat knows itself. Those who are between these > 
extremities, who have got out of their natural igno- 
rance, but have not been able to arrive at the other, 
liave a tincture of science which fills them with 
vanity, and makes them vaunt of their attainments. 
7hese are the men who trouble the world, and judge 
the most falsely of every thing. The common people 
and the learned, usually compose the train of the 
i^orld : the others despise them, and are despised by 
them. 

The common people pay respect to persons of high 
birth. The half-learned despise them ; alleging that 
birth is not a superiority of parts, but of chance. 
The learned respect them ; not from the motives of 
the voilgar, but from much higher reasons. Certain 
zealots, who have but little knowledge, despise them 
in spite of those considerations, on account of which 
the learned respect them ; for they judge of them by 
a new light with which piety has inspired tkem^ "^xA. 
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real Christians honoar fhem from a light which 
superior to that. Thus one opinion succeeds to an 
ther, both for and against, according to the diffeza 
deg^rees of knowledge which we possess. 

God having made heaven and earth, which are ui 
conscious of the felicity of existence, has been aL 
pleased to create beings who might be capable ' 
knowing him, and who should compose one bod, 
consisting of members capable of thinking. All nu 
are members of this body ; and in order to be happ 
it is necessary they should conform their own pritt 
wills to that uniyersal will which governs the who 
body. But yet it often happens that a man thin) 
himself to be a whole, and seeing no other person c 
whom he is dependent, he thinks he depends oa 
upon himself, and therefore wants to make himic 
the centre and the body. But he soon finds, in iw 
a state, that he is like a member separated from ti 
body, and which not having in itself a principle 
life, can only wander and confound itself in the xa 
certainty of its existence. At length, however, whi 
he begins to know himself, and is, as it were, con 
to himself again, he finds that he is not the who 
body, that he is only a member of the universal bod] 
that to be a member, is neither to have life, being, < 
motion, but for the body, and through the spu 
which animates the body. That a member separate 
from the body to which it belongs, has from that tin 
nothing more than a perishing and dying existenoi 
that therefore he ought only to love himself fot ti 
sake of the body, or rather he ought only to love t 
body, because in loving it he loves himself, since 1 
has no being but in it, by it, and for it. 

Therefore, in order to regelate our love of oa 
selves, we must remember this body composed > 
thinking beingpi, and that we are members of a wbd 
and then we shall see in what way each memh 
ought to love himself. 
The body lo^es t!h«\i«ndL\ «3GA^<^\i%XLd^ if it hf 
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t will, oaght to love itself in the same proportion 
tktt the body loves it. All love beyond this would 
k aiyust 

If the feet and the hands had a private will of their 

owDy they could never be in their proper order with- 

•Bt submitting it to that of the body : without this 

Aey must get into disorder and misery. But in 

aeeking only the good of the body, they procure their 

Oim good. 

The members of our bodies are not conscious of the 
happiness which arises from their union to each 
dtbery of the admirable wisdom with which they are 
Ranned and connected, of the care which nature has 
tmken to influence them with the spirits to make 
Qhem grow and subsist. If they were capable of 
knowing this, and were to avail themselves of that 
h^nowledge for the purpose of keeping to themselves 
the nourishment they receive, without suflfering it 
to pass on to the rest, they would not only be unjust, 
but miserable also, and would hate themselves, 
rather than love themselves ; their felicity, as well 
(Ui their duty, consisting in submitting to the con* 
dact of that universal spirit to which they all be- 
long, and which loves them better than tiiey love 
themselves. 

** He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit," 1 Cor. 
ri. 17. A Christian loves himself, because he is a 
member of Jesus Christ, and he loves Jesus Christ 
because he is the head of that body of which he 
himself is a member. There is one whole, in which 
both are included. 

Concupiscence and violence are the sources of all \ 
actions merely human. The former produces those 
which are voluntary, and the latter those which are 
involuntary. 

Whence is it that a lame man does not offend 
us, and that a deficient mind does offend us ? It is 
because the lame man acknowledges that we walk 
strait ; whereas the crippled in mind maintain that it 
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is we who n^o lame. But for this, we dioald feel 
more compassion for them than resentment. 

Epictctus proposes a similar question: why we 
are not ang:ry when a man tells us that we ha^e the 
headache, and yet fall into a passion when he telli 
us we reason ill or make a wronj^ choice? Tke 
reason is, that we can be very certain if we have not 
the headache, or are not lame ; but we cannot be n 
certain that wc make a right choice. For hayinipBO 
assurance that we do so, but because it appean w 
to us, with ail the light we have, when another, witb 
all his light, sees the contrary, this confounds of, 
and keeps us in suspense ; especially if a thousand 
other persons laugh at our choice ; for then we mnit 
prefer our own light to that of so many others, which 
is a perplexing and diflicult matter. Bat men nerer 
contradict each other thus, about the lameness of aD| 
one. 

The common people have some sound notions; fo( 
instance, that of preferring diversion and the chaw 
to the study of poetry. The half-learned laugh atthis, 
and triumph in showing from thence the folly of the 
world. But for a reason which they do not perceive, 
we are right in distinguishing men on account of 
external things, as birth and fortune; the vulgar 
triumph in shewing how unreasonable they think this 
to be. But, on the contrary, it is highly reasonable 
and proper. 

It is a great advantage to persons of quality, that 
a man at eighteen or twenty, shall be as much known 
and respected as another can be, by merit alone, at 
fifty. So that they gain thirty years in advance 
without any trouble. 

There are certain persons, who, to shew how u^jiut 
we are not to esteem them, never fail to urg^ how 
much they are respected by some people of quality. 
I would reply to them, show us the merit by which 
you have obtained the esteem of these persons, and 
we will esteem you in WVlq xoncDLuer* 
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' If a man places himself at a window, to see those 
who pass by, and I happen to go that way, can I say 
he placed himself there to see me ? No ; for he did 
not think of me in particular. But he who loves a 
person on account of her beauty, does he love her ! 
No; for the small-pox, by destroying her beauty, 
without taking away her life, will put an end to his 
love. And if I am loved for my understanding or 
memory, is it I that am loved ? No ; for I may lose 
these qualities without ceasing to exist. What then 
i» this /, if it neither exists in the body nor in the 
sonl ? And how are we to love the body, or the soul, 
except for its qualities, which yet are not what make 
up this /, because they are perishable ? For could 
we love the substance of a soul abstractedly, 
whatever qualities might be in it? That is im- 
possible, and would be unjust. We, therefore, 
never love any person, but only the qualities of the 
person. Or if we do love any person, we must allow 
it is the assemblage of qualities that makes up the 
person. 

The things we are the most anxious about, are most 
commonly trifling. As, for instance, to conceal the 
tmallness of our property. This is a mere nothing, 
which our imagination swells to a mountain. Another 
turn of the imagination would make us discover it 
without pain* 

There are some vices which cleave to us only by 
the intervention of others ; and which, like branches, 
are taken away on removing the trunk. 

When ill-nature has reason on its side, it becomes 
proud, and sets forth reason in all its lustre. And 
when austerity, or a rigorous life, has proved unsuc- 
cessful with regard to the true good, and we are 
obliged to return and follow nature, it grows prouder 
by that return. 

■ It is not happiness to be capable of being pleased 
witli diversion, because all this is external and fo- 
reign, and consequently dependent, and liable to be 
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distarbed by a thousand accidents, which give rise to 
inevitable afflictions. 

There are some persons who would noTcr hare la 
author speak of things of which others have spokei; 
and if he does, they accuse him of telling tka 
nothing that is new. But if the subject he tntli 
of be not new, the method of treating it may be aev* 
When two men play at tennis, they both play with 
the same ball, but one directs it best. I should si 
readily accuse him of using old words ; as if the 
same ideas did not form another system of discoarw, 
by a different disposition of them ; just as the same 
words express quite diflferent ideas by a diffeiCBt 
arrangement. 

The world is full of good maxims ; we only want 
the application of them. For example, we do not 
question that a man ought to expose his life to defend 
the public good ; and many do this, but few do it ii 
the cause of religion. 

The height of wisdom is accounted folly, as much 
as an extreme want of it. Nothing is thought well 
of but mediocrity. The majority have decided thii, 
and they bile at every one who goes out of the line, 
on which side soever it be. I will not oppose them; 
I consent to be classed among them ; and if I lefase 
to be at the lowest end, it is not because it is low, 
but because it is the end, and I should equally refuse 
to be at the top. To get out of the medium is to get 
beyond humanity ; the true greatness of man consists is 
knowing how to preserve it ; and so far from becomisf 
great by departing from it, he can only be great by 
not departing from it. 

A man does not pass in the world as having any 
knowledge of poetry, unless he puts out the sig^ <^s 
poet ; or for being skilful in the mathematics, unless 
he holds out that of a mathematician. But persons 
of true sense hang out no sign at all ; and make TCiy 
little difference between the trade of a poet and that 
of an embToideiet. .Ihey are neither called poets 
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ometriclaiu, bat they fonn a jadgment of them 
'ou cannot gness at their talent They talk 
thing which the company were speaking of 
they came in. But you do not discover in 
)ne talent more than another, except when 
3 a necessity for using it, and then yoo will 
re it ; for their character is as much marked 
not saying they are good speakers, when there 
ccasion for oratory, as by our saying they are 
len such an occasion presents itself. It is 
re a false kind of commendation to say of a 
his first entrance into company, that he is well 
in poetry : and it is a bad token when people 
ipeal to him, when the debate is about some 
liar verses. 

is full of wants. He only loves those who 
isfy them. Such an one is a good mathema- 
they cry : but I have nothing to do with ma- 
les. Such an one is a master of the art of w^r: 
do not want to go to war. What we want, 
re, is a man of probity, who can accommodate 
f to all our necessities. 

in we are in health, we cannot think what we 
do, if we were sick. Yet when we are so, 
:e medicines cheerfully ; the disease gives us 
ion to do it. We then no longer desire those 
and diversions which we enjoyed when we 
ell, but which are incompatible with the ne- 
$s of the complaint. Nature gives us new 
IS and desires agreeable to the present con- 
It is not nature, therefore, which gives us 
ters that trouble us, but ourselves, by joining 
condition in which we are, the passions of that 
on in which we are not. 

ourses of humility are matter of pride to the 
itious, and of humility to the humble. And 
f scepticism and doubt, are matter of affirma- 
► the positive. Few people speak humbly of 
ty, or chastely of chastity, or doxxbVm^^ q»^ 
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doubt. We are full of duplicity, falsehood, and 
contradiction. We conceal and disguise ofurselfM 
from ourselyes. 

Noble actions, when conceal ed, are the moei 
worthy of esteem. When I meet with any of tluii 
in history, they please me much. But yet they wen 
not altogether concealed, because they aie known; \\ 
and this little manifestation of them, diminishes their 
merit ; for the best part of them is, that they were I 
intended to be kept secret. 

A jester is a mean character. 

Self is hateful ; and, therefore, those who do sot k 
set it aside, but content themselves with merely oim- It 
cealing it, are always hateful. By no means, 119 
you ; for while we act as we do, obligingly to all tie k 
world, they have no reason to hate us. That wobU 4 
be true, if they hated nothing in this self, but Ai Ie 
displeasure it occasions them. But if I hate it, lie* i| 
cause it is unjust, and makes itself the centre of |itt 
every thing, I shall always hate it. In a word, fdf 
has these two qualities; it is unjust in its own natmei 
because it wants to be the centre of every thing; and 
it is troublesome to others, because it wishes to 
enslave them ; for self is the enemy, and would In 
the tyrant of all others. You take away the incoa* 
vcnience of it, but not the injustice ; and therefion 
you cannot render it amiable to those who hate iti 
injustice. You can only make it agreeable to tboM 
who are unjust, and whose interest it does not op- 
pose ; thus you will still be unjust, and will pleatt 
none but those who are also unjust. 

I do not admire a man who possesses one virtne 
in its utmost perfection, if he does not at the ssbm 
time possess the opposite virtue in an equal degree* 
Such an one was Epaminondas ; he had the g^atest 
valour, joined to the greatest benignity ; otherwiie 
it is not to rise, but to fall. A man never shews true 
greatness in being at one end of the line ; but a 
touching both extTemiWe^ ^\. Q\tf:^«> ^ad Wing up til 
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kat lies between. Bat perhaps even this is nothing 
lore than a sadden transition of the soul from one 
Ktreme to the other, so that in fact it is never in 
self any thing more than a point ; like a fire-brand 
tmed round and round with velocity. Yet this at 
ast shows the agility of the soul, if not its greatness. 
If our condition were really happy, we should have 
» occasion to divert ourselves from thinking of it. 
I formerly spent a considerable time in the study 
' the abstract sciences; but the small number of 
arsons with whom I could converse on them, dis- 
isted me with them. When I began to study man, 
saw that these abstract sciences are by no means 
lap ted to him, and that I had strayed further from 
J proper condit]<m, by entering into them, than 
hers had by remaining ignorant of them, I there- 
re easily forgave their neglect. 1 thought I should 
, least find more companions in the study of man, 
scause this is his proper employ. But I have been 
^n disappointed. There are still fewer of those 
ho study man, than of those who study geometry. 
When all moves equally, nothing seems to move, 
\ in a vessel under sail. When all run into dis- 
•der, none appears to do so. He that stops, sees, as 
om a fixed point, how the rest are driving on. 
Philosophers suppose themselves very clever in 
iving comprehended all their moral system under 
nrtain propositions. But why divide it into four 
.ther than six ? Why make out four kinds of virtue 
ither than ten ? Why make it consist in abstain and 
'^airij (ahstine et nutine,j rather than in any thing 
se ? But say you, here it is ail summed up in a 
ord. Yes, but that is of no use, except you ex- 
lain it; and as soon as you begin to explain it, 
id to open this precept, which comprehends all the 
«t, they come out from it in just the same confusion 
>a were endeavouring to avoid. And thus if they 
i all included in one, they are hidden, and useless ; 
id if we develope them, they appear a^^auVuVsv^Vt 

N 3 
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nataral confasion. Nature ha« constitated fhem all 
distinct ; and although we may comprehend one itf 
another, they yet subsist independent of each other. 
So that all these divisions and terms have hardly 
any other use than that of assisting the memoiy, 
and of serving as a kind of index to the articles they 
include. 

If we could reprove another with succesSy and 
convince him that he is in the wrong, we must ob- 
serve in \ihat point of view he looks on the affair, 
because in that way it generally is as he imaginesi' 
and to acknowledge that he is so far in the rigbt 
He will be pleased with this, because it intimates, 
not that he was mistaken, but only that be bad not f^ 
considered the thing on all sides. For we do not 
feci it any disgrace not to see every thing ; but we 
do not like to acknowledge that we have beend^ 
<^eived ; and perhaps the reason of this may be, tlitt 
the understanding is not deceived in that point of 
view in which it actually considers the subject, 
just as the simple perceptions of the senses art 
always true. 

A man's virtue is not to be measured by his great 
attempts, but by his common actions. 

The great and the little have the same accidentS) 
the same troubles, the same passions. But the former 
are at the top of the wheel, and the latter near iti 
centre, and therefore are less agitated by the same 
degree of motion. 

We are, for the most part, more easily persuaded 
by reasons of our own finding out, than by those 
which have been discovered by others. 

Though men may have no interest in what fhey 
say, we are not always from thence to conclude that 
they speak the truth ; for there are some who lie 
merely for the sake of lying. 

The example of Alexanders continence has not 
made so many converts to chastity, as that of his 
drunkenness has to ii\\.emvctwtfi^, Men feel no 
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ihame in not being quite as virtuons as he, and 
tkink themselves yery excasable in not being more 
ricious than he was. We think we have not quite 
reached the yioes of the common people, when we 
lee ourselves guilty of those of such great men ; not 
tonsidering that by these they level themselves with 
he most vulgar. We join ourselves to them at the 
ame end at which they are joined to the vulgar. 
lovir lofty soever their condition may be, they are 
itill connected in some way with the rest of mankind* 
rhey do not haug in the air, and form a totally 
leparate society. If they are greater than us, it is 
because their head is higher ; their feet are as low as 
mrs. They all touch the same surface, and tread the 
lame ground ; and here they are as low as ourselvesy 
)r as children, or even as beasts. 

It is the contest that pleases us, and not the vie* 
lory. We like to see beasts fight ; but not to see the 
ponqueror tearing to pieces the animal he has van* 
qnished. The only thing we wish, is to behold the 
Usoe of the combat ; and as soon as that is decided^ 
we grow cloyed. So it is in our diversions ; and in 
our inquiries after truth. We like to see contro- 
Tersies, and the contest of opinions, but are very in- 
different about the truth when it is ascertained* In 
order that we may notice it with pleasure, it must 
mtike its appearance in a dispute. And thus with 
our passions ; we have a pleasure in seeing two con- 
trary passions clash, but if either of them prevail^ 
it changes into brutality. We never seek after things 
themselves, but after the pursuit of things. Thus 
in a play, quiet scenes are good for nothing; nor 
extreme distress, without hope ; nor love, as a mere 
animal passion. 

We do not teach men to be honest, though we 
teach them every thing else ; and yet they pique 
themselves on nothing so much as that. Thus they 
chiefly value themselves on knowing the only thing 
they never learned. 
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What a senseless project it was in Montaigne to 
give SQch a picture of himself; and that, not bj 
chance, and against his general maxims, for all men 
fail in something, but on bis professed principles^ 
and as his first and principal design. For to taj 
foolish things by accident, or through weakness, ii 
a common misfortune ; but to say them with desigs, 
and especially such things as those, is insupportable. 

Men of disorderly lives tell those who live regs- 
larly, that the latter deviate from nature, and tint 
themselves are the only persons who follow her; u 
men who are sailing in a ship fancy those who stend 
on shore to be receding. Each of them say the veiy 
same : we must stand at some fixed point, to judge 
of the fact. The port itself decides with lespeet 
to the vessel ; but where shall we find such a point 
in morality ? 

To pity the unfortunate is not concnpiscenee; 
on the contrary, we are happy in bearing sueh i 
testimony in favour of humanity, and of acquirisg 
reputation for pity and tenderness, without its costisg 
us anything. But then it is no g^^eat matter. 

Would any man have thought, that he who fls- 
joyed the friendship of the kings of England and 
Poland, and the queen of Sweden, should at leagth 
have wanted a retreat and asylum in the world ? 

Things have diflerent qualities, and the soul iMS 
different inclinations. Nothing that presents itself 
to the mind, is absolutely simple, nor does the soal 
look at any thing with perfect simplicity. Hence we 
sometimes weep and sometimes laugh, at the veiy 
same thing. 

We are so unhappy, that we cannot take pleasure 
in any thing, but on condition of being displeased 
if it do not succeed, which a thousand accidents may 
occasion, and do every hour. He that has found oot 
the secret of delighting himself in good, without 
being disturbed by the opposite evil, has hit the trve 
point. 
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' There ane different clasflea of men ; the Taliant, 
the dressy, the witty, and the pious ; each of which 
ought to reign in their own circle; though not in 
any other. Sometimes they meet together, and we 
see the soldier and the heau foolishly fighting each 
other, to know which shall he the master, while the 
empire ol' each is totally different. They do not 
understand one another, and both of them are aiming 
at universal dominion. But nothing can obtain such 
a dominion, not even force; for this has no power 
in the republic of learning; it has no will but over 
external actions. 

JPemx gens nMam esse vttam nisi in armis putat. 
They like death better than peace: while others 
would choose death rather than war. Any opinion 
gains preference to life, though the love of it appears 
80 strong and so natural. 

How difficult it is to propose any matter to the 
judgment of another, without corrupting his judg- 
ment by the manner of proposing it. To say I think 
It clear, or I think it obscure, leads his imagination to 
form that opinion, or provokes it to form the contrary. 
It is better to say nothing about the matter. For 
then the other will judge of the thing as it is ; that 
is, as it is at that time, and as other circumstances, 
of which we are not the authors, shall make it ap- 
pear; except, indeed, this silence, should have a 
similar effect, either according to the turn and con- 
struction which the person shall be in the humour 
to give it; or, according to what he may gather 
from our look and tone of voice. So easy is it to 
turn an opinion from its natural course ; or, rather, 
no few opinions are there which are judicious and 
solid. 

The Platonists, and even Epictetus and his fol- 
lowers, believe that God alone is worthy to be loved 
and admired, and yet they themselves desire to be 
loved and admired. They were ignorant of their 
natural depravity. If, indeed, they feel really di^ 
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posed to love and adore him, and find ia tfaU lUeir 
principal joy, let them call themaelTea good and i 
welcome ; but if they feel an aTorsion to thia ; if the; i 
have no inclination but to establish ihemsrWes la d 
the good opinion of men ; and if their whole perfect jb; 
tion consists in being able without restraint, to make g^ 
others happy in loving them, I say that anch perfeo^ ij 
tion is to be abhorred. What I they jdiow Qad^ and t^ 
are not desirous that men should love him I They \ 
want men to trust only in them ! ifhey want to be ^ 
the sole objects of that happiness^ which it is in the i, 
power of men to choose. . ^ 

Montaigne was right in saying eastom onght ioht i\ 
regarded as soon as it becomes enstom^ and we see ] 
it established, without stopping to inquire wbethei n^ 
it be reasonable or not. This, however, is to be na- ^. 
derstood only of that which is not contrary to nataral 
or divine law. It is very true, that people only fol- 
low it because they think it just, or else they would 
not regard it all ; for men wilt only be kept in sab- 
jection to reason, or justice. Without this, custom 
would be thought tyranny; whereas in fact, the 
dominion of reason and justice is no more tyrannical 
than that of inclination. 

But it is highly proper to obey laws and customs, 
because they are laws, and the people understand 
that so doing constitutes them just. For this reason 
they never abandon them, whereas if we make their 
justice to depend on any other thing, it is easy to 
render it disputable ; and thus we make them ready 
to revolt. 

How well have men done to distinguish one an- 
other rather by the exterior than by internal endow* 
ments ! Here is another person and I disputing the 
way. Which shall give place to the other? The 
weakest of the two. But I am as stout as he. We 
must fight about it. But he has four footmen^ and 
I have but one. That is evident : we have only to 
count them* X theioioiQ moat |ield^ and I fun a foo( 



if I contest it. This keeps as at peace, which is the 
greatest of blessings. 

The nature of oar bodies deadens oar afflictions 
md our qaarrels ; for we change and become other 
persons. Neither the aggriever, nor the party ag- 
grieTcd, continae the same. It is like affronting a 
iiationy and seeing them again two generations after- 
ward. They are still the French, but not the same. 

The soul must undoubtedly be either mortal or 
immortal. This ought to make an entire difference 
in a system of morality. And yet the philosophers 
framed their moral systems, altogether independent 
ef it. What astonishing blindness I 

The last act is always tragical, how pleasant so- 
ever the play may have been throughout. We throw 
dost to dust, and the curtain drops for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THOUGHTS ON DEATH: EXTRACTED PROM A LB1 
WRITTEN BY M. PASCAL ON THE DEATH OF 
FATHER. 

When we Rre ander RfiKction for the death of a 
son who was dear to us, or for any misfortune w 
befals us, we ought not to seek for consolatio 
ourselves, or in other men, or in any part of 
creation, but we ought to seek it in God alone, 
the reason of this is, that no created being u 
first cause of those accidents which we call afflict! 
But the providence of God being the true and 
cause, the sovereign, and the disposer of then 
ought undoubtedly to repair immediately to ' 
source, and look up to their author to find solid 
solation. If we observe this rule, if we look on 
death which we are lamenting, not as an effe< 
chance, or as a fatal necessity of nature, or a£ 
sport of those elements and particles of which 
is composed, (for God has not left his elect t 
caprices of chance,) but as the indispensable, in 
able, just, and holy result of a decree of God's 
vidence now executed in the fulness of time ; 
that whatever has now happened, was from i 
lasting pre-determined and present with God ; 
say, by a transport of grace, we regard this oc 
rence, not in itself, and abstracted from God, 
oat of itself > and ia\SDLi^mVL o€ God^ in the ju 
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of hu decree^ and in the order of his proYidence, 
which is the real canse that has produced it, without 
which it woald not have happened, by which alone 
it has happened, and in the very manner in which 
it has happened, we shall adore in humble silence 
the unfathomable depth of his judgments ; we shall 
reyerence the holiness of his decrees ; we shall bless 
&e guidance of his providence; and uniting our 
will to the will of God himself, we shall choose with 
him, in him, and for him, the very same events which 
he has chosen in as, and for us, from all eternity. 

There is no consolation, but in truth alone. It ii 
eyident that Seneca and Socrates have nothing which 
can convince, or console us, on these occasions. 
Both were in the error which has blinded all man- 
kind from the beginning. They looked on death as 
natural to man ; and all the discourses which they 
have founded on this false principle, are so vain and 
so destitute of solidity, that they only serve by their 
aselessness to demonstrate how weak men are in 
general, since tiie noblest productions of the wisest 
among them, are so childish and contemptible. 

It is not so with Jesus Christ ; it is not so with 
the canonical books of Scripture. There the truth 
is revealed ; and consolation is as infallibly joined 
to the truth as it is infallibly separated from error. 
Let us, therefore, view death in that truth which 
the Holy Spirit has taught us. And we have 
the admirable advantage of knowing that death 
is in truth and reality the punishment of sin, im- 
posed on man to expiate his guilt, and necessary 
to man to cleanse him from sin ; that it is this alone 
which can deliver the soul from the concupiscence 
of the body, from which saints are never entirely 
flree, while they live in this world. We know that 
life, and the life of Christians, is a continual sacri- 
fice, which can only be completed by death. We 
know that Jesus Christ came into the world and 
offered himself as a sacrifice and a real propltialio\i \ 
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that his birth, his life, his death, hia resurrection, bii 
ascension, his sitting for eyer at the right-hand of 
the Father, and his presence in the eucharist, an 
bat one and the same sacrifice ; and we know tkat 
what was accomplished in Jesas Christ, most be 
accomplished also in each of his members. 

Let us then consider life as a sacrifice ; and let the 
accidents of life make no other impression on the 
minds of Christians, bat in proportion as they in* 
terrupt or accomplish this sacrifice. Let us coont 
nothing evil bat what tarns a sacrifice to God into a 
sacrifice to the devil ; and let as call eyery thing a 
good, which renders that which was a sacrifice to tho 
devil in Adam, a sacrifice to God; and let u 
examine the natare of death by this rule. 

In order to this, it is necessary to recur to the 
person of Jesas Christ; for as God only regards 
men through their mediator Jesus Christ, so oaght 
they neither to regard others, nor themseWes, bu\ 
thrpugh his mediation. 

If we do not look through this medium, we shall 
find nothing in ourselves but real miseries, or abo« 
minable pleasures ; but if we consider all things in 
Jesus Christ, we shall find all is consolation, satui* 
faction, and edification. 

Let us then view death in Jesus Christ, not withoat 
Jesus Christ. Without Jesus Christ it is dreadfnli 
it is detestable, it is the terror of nature. In Jesoi 
Christ, it is altogether different ; it is amiable, holyi / 
and the joy of the believer. Every thing, eyen death 
itself, is rendered sweet in Jesus Christ ; and it was 
for this he suffered ; he died to sanctify death and 
suffering to us. And as he was God and man, he 
was all that was great and all that was abject, that 
he might sanctify all things in himself, except sin, 
and might be an example to us in every possible 
condition. 

To know what death is, and what death in JesiU 
Christ is, we must examine what place it holds i9 
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Inspect to his oontinaal and Qninterrapted sacrifice ; 
and in order to tiiis we may observe, that in sacrifices 
the principal part is the death of the victim. The 
oblation and sanctification which precede, are the 
preparations for it, but death is the completion, in 
which, by snrrendering its life, the creatare pays to 
God the utmost homage of which it is capable ; thus 
annihilating itself before the eyes of his majesty, and 
adoring his supreme existence, who alone essentially 
exists. There is, indeed, another thing subsequent 
to the death- of the victim, without which its death 
would be useless ; namely, God's acceptance of the 
sacrifice, which is signified by the scripture expres- 
sion, *^ and the Lord smelled a sweet savour/' Gen. 
viii. 21. This, indeed, crowns the oblation; but it 
is rather an action of God towards the creature, than 
of the creature towards God; so that the last aot 
of the creature is its death. 

Each of these circumstances were fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, when he came into the world. '^ Through the 
eternal Spirit, he offered himself. '^ Heb. ix. 14. 
^< When he cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me. Then, said I, Lo, I come, in the 
volame of the book it is written of me, to do thy will, 
O God ; yea, thy law is within my heart." Heb. x. 5. 
Ps. xl. 7, 8. Here is his oblation ; his sanctification 
immediately follows it. His sacrifice continued 
through his life, and was completed by his death. 
It was needful for him '* to suffer these things, and to 
enter into his glory." Luke xxiv. 26. ** Though he were 
a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered ;" and *' in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and supplications, with 
strong crying and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from* death, he was heard in that he 
feared;" and God raised him from the dead, and 
clothed him with that glory, (which was formerly 
prefigured by the fire which fell from heaven on the 
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saoriftces,) to bnm and consame his body, and to 
restore it to a life of glory. This is what Jem 
Christ has obtained, and the purpose which wsi 
answered by his resmrection. 

Thus this sacrifice being perfected by the deitih 
of Jesas Christ, and eonsnmmated by the lesoneo* 
tion of his body, in which the image of the bod|f 
of sin was swallowed ap in glory, Jesas Christ had 
performed every thing on his part; and nothisg 
remained bat that the sacrifice shonki be accepted 
of God, and that, as incense, it should ascend, and 
carry ap its odour to the throne of the Divios 
Migesty. And thus Jesus Christ was in this itate 
of immolation, offered, raised up, and received at 
the throne of God itself, at his ascension, in whick 
he rose partly by his own power, and partly by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, which every where encoa- 
passed him. He was carried up as the odour of tbo 
sacrifices, which was the figure of Jesus Christ, wss 
carried up by the air which supported it ; and wluch 
represented the Holy Spirit. And in the Acts of the 
Apostles, it is expressly related that he was received 
into heaven, to give us an assurance, that this holy 
sacrifice, thus accomplished on earth, has been ac- 
cepted and received into the bosom of God. 

Such is the state of things with regard to oai 
glorious Lord. Let us now consider them in ovf- 
selves. When we enter into the church, which is 
the world of believers, and more especially of the 
elect, into which Jesus Christ entered from the mo- 
ment of his incarnation, by a privilege peculiar to 
himself as the only Son of God, we are oflfered and 
sanctified. The sacrifice continues through life, and 
is completed at death, in which the soul, entirely 
leaving all those vices, and that earthly love, the 
contagion of which had infected ■ it during life* 
finishes the immolation of itself, and is received into 
the bosom of God. 
, Let us not tberetoe ^•e.N^ lot the death of be- 
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lieTon, like Pagans without hope. We have not 
lost them when they die. We lost them, as it were, 
as soon as they were admitted into the church by 
baptism. From that moment they were God's ; their 
life was devoted to God ; their actions had no regard 
to the world, bnt for God. By death they are en- 
tirely separated from sin ; and at this moment God 
receives them, and their sacrifice has its accomplish* 
ment and its crown. They have performed that 
which they vowed; they have finished the work 
which God gave them to do ; they have fulfilled that 
which was the only end of their creation. The will 
of God respecting them is accomplished, and their 
will is absorbed in the divine. Let us not, therefore, 
separate what God has joined ; and let us suppress, 
or at least moderate, by our understanding of the 
truth, the sentiments of corrupt and mistaken nature, 
which exhibits nothing but false representations, 
whose illusions pollute the holiness of those senti- 
ments which the truth of the gospel ought to inspire. 

Let us not consider the faithful, who are departed 
in the ip^ce of God, as having ceased to live, 
although nature suggests it, but as beginning to live, 
which is the testimony of truth. Let us not consider 
their souls as perished and annihilated, but as 
quickened and united to the sovereign of life. And 
thus, by a regard to these truths, let us correct those 
erroneous sentiments which are so rooted in our 
minds, and those emotions of fear, which are so 
natural to man. 

God created man with a' two-fold love, love for his 
Creator, and love for himself ; but with this restric- 
tion, that his love of his Creator should be infinite, 
that is, without any other end than God only ; and 
that the love of himself should be finite, and always 
bearing a reference to God. 

Man, in this estate, not only loved himself without 
sin, but could not, without sinning, have ceased to 
love himself. 
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Afterward, by the entrance of sin, man lost tiie 
former of these affections, and love of himself re- 
maining^ the only passion in that great soal, whieli 
was capable of an infinite love, this self-IoYc diffued 
itself, and flowed into the void which the love of 
God had quitted. And thus he loved himself alone, 
and all things with respect to himself, so that his 
Self-love became infinite. 

This is the origin of self-Ioye! It was natoialto 
Adam; and during his innocence it was jnst, bat it 
became criminal and immoderate, in consequence 
of his sin. 

This is the source of this love, and the caase both 
of its imperfection and its excess. 

We may say the same of our desire for dominio&f 
oar love of ease, and other things. And it may also 
be easily applied to our dread of death. This was 
not only natural but just, in Adam, while innocent; 
because his life being then acceptable to God, ought 
to have been agreeable to man ; and death must have 
been an object of horror, because it would have been 
the termination of a life which was conformable to 
the will of God. But when man sinned, his life 
became corrupt, his body and soul became at enmitj 
against one another, and both of them against God. 

Though this fatal change infected so holy a life, 
the love of life continued still ; and the fear of deadi 
remaining the same, that which was jast in Adam, is 
unjust in us. 

Thus arose the fear of death, and the cause of its 
present defectiveness. 

Let us then clear up the darkness of nature, by 
the liglit of faith. The fear of death is natural ; and 
it was so in the state of innocence, because death 
could not have entered into Paradise, without de- 
stroying a life which was altogether holy. It was 
therefore just to hate it, while it could not take place 
without separating a holy soul from a holy body; bat 
it is just to love it, tvonv \\. \«\^^%^^ ^ lioly soul from 
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an. unholy body. It was just to flee from it when it 
most have broken the peace between soul and body ; 
l>nt not now it terminates an irreconcilable dissen- 
nxm between them. In a word, when it mast have 
imnished a guiltless body, by taking away its liberty 
of honouring Grod-; when it must have separated the 
soul from a body perfectly subject to and compliant 
"with its volitions ; when it must have put an end to 
all the happiness of which man is capable, it was 
just to abhor it. But now, when it ends a life 
stained with impurity, when it takes away from the 
Body the liberty of sinning, when it delivers the soul 
from a powerful rebel, which was continually oppos- 
ing all the means of its salvation, it would be 
hi^ly unjust to entertain the same sentiments 
respecting it. 

Let us not ^en abandon that love of life, which 
nature instils into us ; because we have received it 
from God. But let it be a love for such a life only, as 
God gave it us for; and not for one contrary to that. 

Bot while we allow of that love which Adam had 
for his life of innocence, and which even our Lord 
Jesus Christ felt for his, let us resolve to hate a life 
which is contrary to that which Jesus Christ loved ; 
and to be afraid of such a death only, as Jesus Christ 
Mmself dreaded, a death which happens to a body 
that is acceptable to God; but let us not fear a 
death, which, as it punishes a sinful, and cleanses an 
impure body, will inspire us with quite opposite 
Sentiments, if we possess any faith, or hope, or 
charity. 

It is one of the grand principles of Christianity, 
that whatever happened to Jesus Christ, is likewise 
to take place in the soul and body of every Chris- 
tian : that as Jesus Christ su£fered in this mortal life, 
VfSLS raised to a new life, and ascended into heaven, 
where he sat down at the right hand of God the 
Father ; so the body and soul are to suffer, to die, to 
l>e raised again, and to ascend into heaven. 

o 
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All these ptitiealan are aceompUMied in tt 
duriiig this life ; but not in the body. 

The soal suiers and dies to sin, in rape 
and baptbm. The sonl is raised to a new life 
saoraments. And at length the soal qnits this 
and soars toward heayen, by leading a lie 
life : which made St. Paul say, ^^ Onr conyei 
is in heaven." Philip in, 20. 

None of these things take place in the body 
this life, but they will all be aceomplishec 
afterward. 

For, at oor death, the body dies as to this 
life : at the judgment it shall rise to a new life 
the judgment, it shall ascend into hearen, and : 
there to M eternity. 

Thus the very same things happen to th< 
and to the soul, though at different periods ; a 
changes of the body do not take place till tl 
the sonl are completed ; that is, after death, 
much that death is the eonsommation of the 
ness of the soul, and the coaHnencement of tli 
of the body. 

Suick is the admirable conduct of divine m 
in the salvation of souls I And St. Austin ii 
ns, on this subject, that 6ed has disposed thj 
this manner, because if the deatb and resun 
of the human body were to be completed by bf 
men would yield themselves obedient to the 
only from the love of life. Whereas the g 
faith shines with much greater brightness, 
passing to immortality, through the sha< 
death. 

It is not right that we should remain withoi 
and without feeling, in the afflictions and i 
tunes which befal us ; like angels, who have : 
sentiments of our nature : nor yet is it right i 
should indulge grief without consolation, 111 
thens, who have no sentiment of grace. ] 
onvht both to mourn and to be comforted like 
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tiuui ; the coii«>lati<Mis of gmce shoald rise saperior 
to the feelings of nature : so that grace may not only 
Awell, but be Tictorioas in us: that by our thus 
hallowing the name of our father, his will may be- 
some ours, his grace may reign^ and rule oyer nature ; 
fliai our aiDictions may be like a sacrifice, which his 
gnioe will complete and consume to the glory of 
God : and that tiiese particular sacrifices may be the 
ibrerunners of that uniyersal sacrifice, in which all 
latare shall be consummated by the power of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus shall we derive advantage from our own 
imperfections, when they furnish the matter for this 
Whole-bumt-K>fi€riBg. It is the object of real Chris- 
tiazis to profit by their own imperfections, for '' all 
tilings work together for good to the elect.'' Rom. 
▼iu.S8. 

And if we look at these things closely, and con- 
sider them a» they really are, we shall find in them 
great helps to owr edification. For as it is certain, 
tiuit the death of the body is only the image of that 
of the soul, and as we build on this principle, that 
we have reason to hope for the salvation of those 
whose death we lament, if we are not able to stop the 
eoiUTse of our sadness and grief, we ought to draw 
tii&B benefit from it, that since the death of the body 
Uf so terrible as to produce in us such emotions, the 
death of the soul would make us far more inconso- 
lable. God has sent the first to those for whom we 
mourn, but we hope that he has rescued them from 
the second. Let us contemplate the greatness of 
oar happiness, in the greatness of our misery ; and 
let the excess of our grief be the measure of our 
joy. 

One of the most solid and useful charities we can 
perform toward the dead, is to do that which they 
would desire of us, were they still in the world ; and 
to put ourselves, for their sakes, into that condition 
which they now wish us to be in. 

o s 
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** Thus we shall make them, in some measure, lerive 
in ourselves; while their eonnsels still live and 
operate on ns. And, as the authors of heresies are 
punished in another life, by the sins which they hate 
bequeathed to those who come after them, in whom 
their poison still operates ; so good men are recom- 
pensed in a better state, not only through what they 
have themselves been, but through those whom they 
have influenced by their precepts and example. 

Man is most certiunly too weak to judge justly of 
the course of future events. Let us hope then is 
God, and not weary ourselves .with rash and indis- 
creet apprehensions. Let ns commit ourselves to 
him for tiie conduct of our lives : and let not grief 
have the dominion over us. 

St. Austin observes, that there is in every man, a 
Serpent, an Eve, and an Adam. Our senses tsd 
natural affections are the serpent; onreoncupisoenee 
is the Eve ; and the Adam is our reason. 

Nature tempts us continually ; concupisoenee if 
for ever craving; but sin is not oomplete» unleis 
reason assent to it. 

Let us then leave this serpent and this Eve, if we 
cannot entirely expel them; but let us pray tfait J 
God by his grace will so fortify our Adam» that be 
may become victorious, and that Jesus Christ may 
be the conqueror over him, and may reign in us to 
all eternity. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



MISCELLANBOUS THOUGHTS. 



The more discemment a man possesses, the more 
oiig^inals he will discoyer among mankind. People 
in common do not see this difference between men. 

A man may have good sense, and yet not be able 
to apply it alike to all subjects : for there are those 
who judge correctly in a certain order of things,, and 
yet are quite confounded in others. Some draw 
consequences well from a few principles ; others 
draw consequences as correctly from things in which 
there are many principles. Some, for instance, 
■thoroughly understand the effects of water, in which 
there are but few principles, but the consequences 
of them are so fine as not to be reached without great 
penetration. Yet these persons would perhaps be no 
extraordinary geometricians: because geometry in- 
cludes a great number of principles ; and the nature 
of a man's mind may be such, as to penetrate with 
ease to the bottom of a few principles, and yet not to 
dive into things where the principles are very 
numerous. 

There are therefore two sorts of intellects ; the 
one capable of penetrating quickly and deeply into 
the consequences of principles; and this is the 
genius for accuracy : the other is able to comprehend 
a great number of principles without confounding 
them; and this is the genius for geometry* Otl<& \% 
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strength and exactness of mind, the other is extei- ^ 
siveness of mind. And one of these may exist with- ^ 
out the other : for the mind may be strong, and yet it 
contracted : or it may haye a great reach, with M k 
little strength. ^ 

There is a wide difference between a genius for i 
geometry, and a genius for bnsiness. In the fonwr k 
the principles are palpable, but so far from ordinaiy > 
use, that a man finds it diflicalt to turn his head tint I 
way, for want of practice ; but if he does attend to % 
them, though it be ever so little, he sees- them in all K 
their evidence, and must have a very distorted jndg- ^ 
ment if he draws wrong inferences from prindpki ^ 
which are too gross to be mistaken. I 

But in business, the principles are in commoB wm^ ^ 
and are obvious to all the world. There is noMsi ( 
here to turn the head, or to do ourselves any Tk^enea k 
The only thing wanthig is a dear sight. But An I I 
must be clear, because the principles are so nneoa* 
nected and so numerous, that it is hardly pouibto 
but some of them should escape us. Now the aakk 
sion of any one principle will lead us into error, fk 
that the discernment must be Very exact, to oompi^- 
hend all the principles^ and the mind must likewiie 
be just, not to reason falsely from the prindpki 
when they are known. 

All geometricians would, therefore, be men sC 
business, if they were clear-sighted ; for they do not 
reason falsely on the principles which they knoir> 
And men of business would be geometricians, if thty 
could once turn their minds to the unaeoustomsd 
principles of geometry. 

The reason then, why some very able persons in 
not geometricians is, because they cannot turn their 
minds to the principles of geometry : but the reasoR 
that geometricians are not men of business is, be^ 
cause they do not see that which lies before thsot 
For being accustomed to the clear and obvious fHrin* 
^iples of geometry, amdi ^ xoaMnL onlj after havhi|P 
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dearly discerned and arranged their principles, tbey 

lose themseWes in matters of business, the principles 

•f which will not submit to any sach arrangement. 

They are not to be discerned without difficulty ; the 

mind rather feels than sees them ; and it requires 

Infinite labour, to make those persons see them, who 

do not discover them of themselves. They are things 

^o nice and so numerous, that a man must have his 

understanding very subtle and clear, in order to 

apprehend them ; for they must be perceived, in 

general, without the possibility of demonstrating 

them methodically, as may be done in geometry; 

because there are no such determinate principles, 

and it would be endless to undertake to produce 

themu We must see the thing at once, and at a 

ghuice, without the progress of reasoning ; at least, 

to a certain degree. Thus it rarely happens that 

ipeometrieans are men of business, or that men of 

hnginess are geometricians; because geometricians 

■ill tieat matters of business geometrically, and they 

make themselves ridiculous by beginning first with 

definitions, and afterward with principles, which is 

not the way to proceed in this kind of reasoning. 

Not but the mind does the very same thing, but then 

it does it silently, naturally, and without art; in a 

way that none of us can explain, and very few even 

pereeive. 

Men of business, on the other hand, having been 
thus accustomed to judge of things at once, are so 
emased when we offer them propositions which they 
comprehend nothing of, and which they cannot enter 
into, except by means of definitions, and dry prin- 
ciples, that not having been accustomed to take 
things thus in detail, they soon become disheartened, 
and disgusted. But persons of false judgment are 
never either men of business, or geometricians. 

Those, therefore, who are geometricians, and no- 
thing more, judge correctly, but only if we explain 
every thing to them by definitions and princl^l««% 
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for otherwise they are both erroneous and insappott- 
able ; for they only proceed rightly upon piincipki 
which are thoroughly elucidated. And those who 
have a genius only for business, have not patieaee 
to descend into the first principles of specnlaliTe tnd 
abstract things, which they hare seen notUng of la 
the world and in common life. 

It is more supportable to die without thinking of 
death, than to think of death, even when there is no 
danger of it. 

It often happens, that in order to prove oertaii 
things, we make use of examples, which those ntjf 
things might have been taken to prove. But nefn* 
theless this is not without its use ; for as we alwiji 
think the difficulty lies in the thing to be proved, tte 
examples we adduce are more clear to ns. So whts 
we would illustrate a general rule, we instanoe a 
particular case ; and if we would explain a particabr 
case, we begin with the general rule. We aiwiji 
find somewhat obscure in that which we are desuM 
to prove, and somewhat clear in that which we mab 
use of to prove it. For when we propose a thing ii 
order to prove it, our imagination is always possessed 
with the notion that it is obscure ; and that on tte 
contrary, that which we bring forward in proof of it^ 
is clear, and thus we more easily understand it. 

We fancy that all men conceive and feel aliko 
concerning objects which are presented to them : M 
we imagine this without any foundation, for we have 
no proof it. I know very well that men employ thi 
same words on the same occasions ; and that when 
two men, for instance, look on the snow, both of 
them express their perception of -this object by thi 
same term, each of them saying it is white ; and fion 
this conformity of speech, we strongly oo^jectuo 
there is a conformity of idea ; but this is not abso- 
lutely demonstrative, although the chance lies on the 
side of the affirraative. 

All our leasomni^ V& ie^uc\\]k\ft \o vihmissioii to son- 
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timent. Now fancy is like sentimenty and yet con" 
tiary to it ; like it, because it does not reason ; and 
oontrary to it, becanse it is false. So that it is very 
difficult to distingaish between these two opposites. 
One man says that my sentiment is fancy, and that 
liis fancy is sentiment, and I say the same of his. 
We stand in need of a rule ; reason presents itself, 
bat an this is pliable either way, it leaves us, at last, 
withoat one. 

Those who jndgpe of a work by rule are, with 
VBspect to others, like a man who has a watch, com- 
pared with those who have not one. One says, we 
liaTe been here these two hours ; the other says, it 
is bot three quarters of an hour. I look at my watch ; 
I say to one, yon are tired ; and to the otilier, you 
pass yowc time pleasantly, for we have been here 
just an hour and a half ; and I laugh at those who 
leply that my time passes on heavily, and that I judge 
of it by my own humour, for they do not know that I 
Jufdipe of it by my watch. 

Theie are men in the world who are good speakers, 
and yet bad writers. The place, the company, &c. 
•wanna them, and draws more out of their minds, than 
would be discovered in them without the glow this 
prodaces. 

That which is good in Montaigne, cannot be easily 
oollected. That which is exceptionable, I now mean 
exclusive of his morals, might have been corrected in 
a moment, if he had but been aware that he had made 
up too many stories, and talked too much of himself. 
It is a great evil to follow the exception instead 
of the rule. We ought to be strict, and to oppose 
exceptions. But as there will always be some 
exceptions to every rule, we ought to judge rigo- 
rously, but yet justly. 

In one sense it is true to affirm, that all the world 
if mistaken. For though the opinions of people may 
be sound in themselves, yet they are not so in their 
heads ; because they fancy the truth to be ^\i^\^ \V 
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is not ; there is indeed truth in fheir opiniou, bit 
not where they sappose it to be. 

Those who have a genius for inyention aie but |hi 
few ; those who have none are more nomerons, and 
consequently make the stronger party. And we 
commonly find that the latter refuse to the inreaton 
the glory which they merit, and seek after, by their 
inventions. And if they resolutely maintain thefr 
claim, and treat those with contempt who inrent 
nothing, all they get by it is, to be called by ridiea- 
lous names, and to be treated as yisionaries. A WM 
ought, tlierefore, to be veiy cautious of priding Ua- 
self on this advantage, considerable as it is, and oa^ 
rather to rest satisfied with the esteem of the fsw, 
who know how to value it. 

The understanding naturally belieres, and 4t 
will naturally loves ; so that if they be not directedii 
true objects, they will necessarily ^x upon false oMfc 

Many things which are true, are contradicteit 
and many which are false pass without contradiotioii 
Contradiction is therefore no mark of falsehood, MV 
is the absence of it a mark of truth. 

CsRsar was too old, in my opinion, to go about ii 
amuse himself with conquering the world. Snohal 
undertaking was fit for Alexander, who was a yoiov 
man, and not easy to be restrained. But Caesar oo^ 
to have been more considerate. 

Ail the world sees that men labour for what k 
uncertain, in voyages, in war, &c. But all the worid 
does not see that connection of things, which deoMii' 
strates that they ought to do so. Montaigne saw tlitt 
men arc disgusted with those who are stupid, sad 
that custom governs every thing ; but he did not sei 
the reason of either. Those who see effects and not 
their causes are, in comparison with those who see^ 
causes, like those who have eyes only, in compariioi 
with those who are possessed of understanding like^ 
wise. For effects are, as it were, sensible, but oansti 
are discernible onV^ \)^ \!ki^ "oiAi^ttteading. And 
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Qiongh it is by the nndergtanding that the effects 
ftie discerned, yet the anderstanding which discerns 
tliein only, is to that which distinguishes the caases, 
U the bodily senses are compared to the mind. 

The sense we have of the falseness of present 
(^asores, and our ignorance of the vanity of plea- 
lores which are absent, are thet^anses of our incon- 
stency. 

If we were to dream the same thing every night, it 
sroald perhaps affect us as much as the objects we 
iee every day. And if an artisan were sure of 
flreaming every night for twelve hours together that 
he was a king, I think he would be almost as happy 
^B a king who should dream every night for twelve 
hoars together, that he was an artisan. Should we 
wwcry night dream that we were pursued by our ene- 
BiieSy and frightened by these troublesome phantoms, 
or tibiat we passed all our days in a succession of 
labour, as going a voyage, or the like ; we should 
■offer almost as much as if the things were real ; and 
■hould be as much afraid of going to sleep, as we 
are now of awaking, when we have to fear entering 
on such misfortunes in reality. And, indeed, the 
misfortune would be nearly as great as the reality 
ooald be. But because our dreams are ever varying, 
and diversified, what they present us with affects us, 
much less than what we see when we are awake, on 
aeconnt of its continuance, which yet is not so con- 
stant and uniform, but that it changes also, though 
less abruptly, except on some few occasions, as when 
we travel ; and on these we are accustomed to say, 
** surely I am in a dream : " for life is a dream, a 
little less inconstant. 

Kings and princes play sometimes. They are not 
always on their thrones ; they grow weary of them. 
Greatness must be sometimes laid aside, in order to 
be enjoyed. 

My humour depends but little on the weather. 
My fogs and fine days are within myseli. T\i^ ^qq^ 
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or ill success of my affairs even does not much move 
jne. I sometimes set myself against ill fortune, and 
the glory of overcoming it makes me master it with 
pleasure ; whereas at other times I act with in- 
difference, and even disgust, at prosperity. 

It is a pleasant thing to consider that there are 
men in the world, who, having renounced all the 
laws of God and of nature, yet make laws for them- 
selves, which they exactly obey; as for instance, 
thieves, &c. 

Those great efforts of mind which the soul some- 
times reaches, are things which it cannot keep up to; 
it leaps, as it were, to them, and comes down again 
as suddenly. 

Man is neither angel nor beast ; and the miachief 
is, that he who would be thought an angel, acts the 
beast 

Provided we know the ruling passion in any man, 
we make ourselves sure of being able to please him. 
And yet all men have fancies, which are contrary to 
their own good, even in the idea which they them- 
selves form of good ; and this inconsistency discon- 
certs those who wish to gain their affection. 

A horse does not strive to be admired by his com- 
panion. We do, indeed, see some sort of emulation 
between them in a race, but this is of no farther oon- ' 
sequence ; for when they are in the stable, the most ' 
dumsy and ill-proportioned will not on that account > 
give up his oats to the other. It is not so among ^ 
men. Their virtue will not satisfy them of itself; < 
they are not content with it, if it does not give them ' 
some advantage over others. 

As we corrupt our understanding we depmTe our ■ 
sentiment. Both the understanding and the soiti- ^ 
ment are formed by conversation: so that good or 3 
bad company may make or spoil them. It is there* ^ 
fore of the greatest importance to choose well in this | 
respect, that we may rectify them, and not corrupt j 
them ; but we cannot make this choice, unless th^ I 
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^e already corrected, and not corrupted. So that 
^ere is a circle, and happy are they who get oat of it. 
We naturally suppose ourselves much more capa- 
l^le of diving to the centre of things, than of embrac- 
ing their circumference. The visible extent of the 
n^orld plainly surpasses us. But yet as we surpass 
Ittle things, we think ourselves capable of compre- 
hending them. And yet it requires as much capacity 
iO descend to nonentity, as to extend to the whole. 
KVe must be infinite to do either. And it appears to 
kfee, that a man who could penetrate into the first 
dements of things, might also arrive at the know- 
^dge of infinity. Each depends on the other ; each 
Conducts to the other. These extremes touch, and 
:]ie farther they are asunder, the more they unite ; for 
:]iey meet in Gk>d, and in God alone. 

If a man did but begin with the study of himself 
:^e would soon find how incapable he is of proceed- 
ing farther. For how is it possible that a part 
hhoald comprehend the whole ? But perhaps he will 
^t least aspire to the knowledge of those parts to 
^hich he bears some proportion. But then the parts 
Df the world are so closely related and connected to 
one another, that I believe it impossible thoroughly 
lo understand one without another, or even, without 
understanding the whole. 

Man, for example, has some relation to every thing 

-which he has a knowledge of. He has need of place, 

to contain him ; of time, to make out his duration ; 

of elements, to compose his frame ; of motion, to 

preserve his life ; of heat and food, for nourishment; 

of air, for respiration. He sees the light ; he feels 

sacronnding bodies ; in short, he holds an alliance 

with the whole world. 

In order, therefore, to a knowledge of man, we 
must know whence it comes to pass, that he should 
need air for his subsistence ; and to understand the 
air, we must know by what means it has such an 
influence on the life of man. 
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Flame cannot sabsist without air; therefore to ' 
understand the one we must understand the other. ' 

All things, then, being causes or effects, depend- < 
ents or assistants, mediately or immediately, and all ^ 
being connected with each other by a natural, but ' 
imperceptible tie, which unites the most distant and 
the most diverse, I hold it impossible either to know 
the parts without knowing the whole, or to know the 
whole, without an accurate acquaintance with the 
parts. 

And what seems to complete our inability for the 
knowledge of things, is, that they are in their own 
nature simple, whereas we are composed of two 
opposite natures, spirit and body. For it is impw* 
aible that that part of us which reasons, should be 
any other than spiritual. And if it be pretended that 
we consist of nothing but body, thAt Would exckide 
ua much more from the knowledge^ of thiki]ga ; te 
there is nothing so iaconceiYable as that mattet 
should be capable of knowing itself. 

It is this composition of body and spirit whiek 
made almost all the philosophers confound the idea 
of things ; ascribing to body the properties wMeh i 
belong only to spirit, and to spirit Ac properties i 
whicb are peculiar to body. Thus they positmly I 
affirm, that bodies have a tendency downwards ; that 1 
they aspire to their centre ; that they flee from their ■ 
own destruction ; that they abhor a vacuum ; that B 
they have their inclinations, sympathies, and mtipa- e 
thies; which are all things belonging purely to ei 
spirit. And when they talk of spirit, they consider d 
it as being in some place, and ascribe to it the 3 
power of locomotion, which are things peculiar to p" 
body. ■ 

Instead of receiving into our minds the genuine ■ 
ideas of things, we colour the simple objects which -a 
we contemplate with the qualities of our own com- a 
pounded being. ^ 

Who would not imagine, when we affect to com- i 
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ose every thing of Bpirit and body, that we really 
nnprehended their nnion? And yet this, of all 

Sgs, is what we comprehend the least. Man is to 
Eielf the most prodigious object in nature ; for he 
umot conceive what body is, and still less does he 
now what spirit is, and least of all, how a body can 
e united to a spirit This is the very sammit of all 
is difficnlties; and yet this is his own being. 
§.odiu quo corporihms mdlutret spirUuSf eomprekendi ah 
otninilnu non potest: et hoe tamen homo est. 

When among natural things, the knowledge of 
rhioh is not necessary to as, there are any which we 
lO not know the trath of, it may perhaps not be 
iniM, that there shoald be some general error, to fix 
he minds of men. As, for instance, concerning the 
aooB, to which we ascribe the change of seasons, 
be progress of diseases, &c. For it is one of the 
Mrinoipal disorders of mankind, to have a restless 
diriosity about things, . which it is impossible they 
fcoald understand. And I question whether it is 
lot a less evil» to lie under a mistake about thingps 
i£ this kind, than to labour under this useless 
loriosity. 

If the thunder should fall on low places, poets, 
ind those who do not know how to reason on things 
if this nature, would be at a loss for want of 
nroofs. 

This dog is mine, says the poor child : that is my 
place in the sun. This is the beginning, and the 
picture of that tyranny which would usurp the whole 
Bsrth. 

The understanding has a method of its own, which 
18 by principles and demonstrations. The heart has 
a method altogether different We do not prove 
ourselves deserving of love, by a methodical detail 
of the causes of love; indeed this would be ri^- 

diculous. 

Jesus Christ and St. Paul have much oftener used 
this method of the heart, which is that of charity. 
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than that of the undentanding ; becanae their pni' 
Gipal design was not so mach to Inform as to inflaHt 
St. Austin does the same. And this method chi|ir 
consistB in so digressing on those points, which um 
a relation to the main design, as to keep it ooa' 
tinually in view. 

People in common think of Plato or Aristotle ai 
men in fine robes, and as personages always seriou 
and grave. Whereas they were really good kiad 
of men, who coald laugh with a friend just as we doi 
And when they composed their laws, and fhor 
treatises of polity, it was to amuse and divert thoh 
selves. It was the least serious and least philoi^ 
phical part of their lives. The most philosophieil 
was to live in plainness and tranquillity. 

There are some persons who put a mask upas 
every thing in nature. There is no king with tta 
but an august monareh ; no such place as Paris, bit 
the capital of the kingdom. There are placet ii 
which Paris should be called Paris, and othenk 
which it should be called the capital of the kingdaa< 

When in perusing a discourse we meet with Moe 
words repeated, and yet, on endeavouring to chsngB 
them, find they are so appropriate that this woM 
spoil the composition, we ought to let them remai>> 
For then to alter them would be a mark of eafSi 
which is blind, and cannot see that the repetitioaii 
no blemish on such an occasion ; for there is no sack 
thing as a general rule on these subjects. 

Those who force words, to form antitheses, are like 
those who make false windows for the sake of sjsi- 
metry. Their rule is not to speak correctly, hot to 
make their figures correct. 

One language is with relation to another, like a 
cypher, in which words are changed into words, and 
not letters into letters. And upon this principle an 
unknown language may be decyphered. 

There is a model of agreeableness and beaaty, 
which consists \u a ceil'ain. relation between our own 
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»y rach as it ii, wbether weak or ftroaf , and the 
aAteg with which we are delighted. Whatever ii 
nihned upon this model pleases as: a house, a soii|^, 
mapeech, versOy prose, women, birds, rivers, trees, 
• Aambers, dresses. Whatever differs from this model, 
"Mb always displeasing to persons of trae taste. 

As we talk of poetical beaoty, so we ought to talk 

'0i i^metrical beaoty and medicinal beauty ; and yet 

'we never use tiiese frfirases. The reason of which is, 

"ttat we are well acquainted with the objects of geo* 

IDMtiy and medicine, but we do not understand 

wlierein that agreeableness consists which is the 

-<Aj«ct of poetiy. We are unacquainted with the 

natural model, which we ought to imitate: and 

-Ibr want of this knowledge, writers have invented 

m set of fanciful terms, such as the golden age, the 

•^wonder of our times, the fatal laurel, the lovely star, 

and we call this jargon poetical beauty. But if 

were to Imagine a woman dressed after this 

pattern, we should have a pretty lady so covered over 

:wltli looking-glasses and tinsel chains, that instead 

-of finding her ag^reeable, we should be unable to 

Jbeap from laughing at her. For we know better 

what it is that makes a woman agreeable, than what 

aiakes a poem so. But they who do not know this, 

might perhaps admire a lady in such an equipage, 

and many a village would take her for the queen. 

Whence some persons have stiled sonnets composed 

after this manner, the village queens. 

When in a natural discourse some particular pas- 
sion or effect is described, we feel in ourselves the 
4nith of what we hear, which was really in us before, 
though without our knowledge, and we find ourselves 
disposed to love the person who has caused us to feel 
it, for he seems not to have shewn us his goods, but 
cor own ; and this kindness makes us think him de- 
serving our esteem : besides that such a coincidence 
of thought naturally produces love in the heart to- 
wards him. 
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Eloquence most contain tliat whicb is agreeable, 
.and that which is real ; and the agreable part nuut 
also be real. . ''^ 

When we meet with a composition written in a 
natural style, we are surprised and enchanted with it, 
because we expected to see an author, and we find S 
man. But those who possess true taste are no less 
surprised, when, on opening a book, they expect ts 
meet with a man, and find an author. Plus peeiki 
fuam htmumi loeutui ett. Those do real honour Id 
nature, who shew that she is able to speak on entf 
subject, not e^en excepting theology. 

The last thing we are able to decide upon in tm- 
posing a work is the arrangement of its parts. 

In composition we ought ncTcr to turn off the a^ 
tention from one thing to another, unless it be for 
the sake of relieving it ; and then it must be. at t 
time when this is requisite, and at no other. Fcr 
he that endeavours to divert his reader without o^ 
casion, wearies him. He grows disgusted, and di^ 
reg^ards the subject altogether, so hard is it # 
obtain any thing from men but through pleasoiOt [ 
which is a coin, in exchange for which we give all 
that people ask. 

Men love malignity, yet not toward the unfortnURlBi 
but toward those who are at the same- time bothpioai 
and prosperous ; and we shall be deceived, if 1M 
judge otherwise of the matter. 

Martial's epigram upon one-eyed men is good fa 
nothing, because it gives them no consolation, and 
only serves to give an edge to the vain-giory of th9 
autiior. But what is of no use except to the author, 
can never be of any value. AfMtiota reeidei mwt 
menta. We should study to please those who posses 
tenderness and compassion, and not those who an 
barbarous and inhuman. 
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A PBAYER 

IMPLORING OF GOD THS RIGHT USE OF SICKNESS. 



» O Lord, whose spirit is so good and gracioas in 
U things, and who art so merciful, that not only the 
rosperities, bat even the distresses which happen to 
lino elect, are the effects of thy mercy, grant me 
race not to act like an heathen in the state to which 
ly jostice has brought me; but that, like a true 
Ihristian, I may acknowledge thee for my Father 
nd my God, in whatsoever circumstances I am 
laced. For the altering of my condition can no 
ay influence thine. Thou art ever the same, though 
ain subject to change : thou art no less God, when 
feoo art afflicting and punishing, than when thou art 
onsoling and shewing compassion. 

n. Thou gavest me health to be spent in serving 
ice ; and I perverted it to a use altogether profane. 
Tow thou hast sent a sickness for my correction : O 
nffer me not to use this likewise to provoke thee by 
ly impatience. I abused my health, and thou hast 
istly punished me for it : O keep me from abusing 
by punishment. And since the corruption of my 

P2 
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natara is such that it renders thy fayourt ] 
to me ; g^rant, O my Grod, that thy all-powe 
may render thy ohaBtisements beneficial 
heart lias been filled with the love of the w< 
I was in possesion of strength, destroy m} 
promote my salvation; and either by wc 
body, or the seal of charity, render me 
of enjoying the world, that my delight nu 
in thee. 

III. O God, to whom I must render 
account of all my actions at the end of m. 
at the end of the world : O God, who onl 
the world, and all things in the world, to i 
the trial of thine elect, and fbr the pnnishn 
wicked : O God, who leanest hardened sini 
delicioas but criminal enjoyment of this 
God, who causest oar bodies to die, and a 
of death remotest the soul from all that i 
the world: O God, who at the last mom< 
life wilt separate ine from all things to w 
attached, and on which my heart has be 
God, who wilt at the last day consume th 
and the earth, and ail the creatures they i 
shew to all mankind that nothing subsists b 
and that nothing is worthy of love but t 
nothing is durable but thee : O God, who w 
all these vain idols, and all these fatal obje 
affections ; I praise thee, O God, and I 
thee all the days of my life, that thoa 
pleased, in thy mercy toward me, to antic 
awful day, by already destroying all th 
regard to me, by this state of weakness to w 
hast reduced me. I praise thee, O my C 
will bless thee all the days of my life, that 
been pleased to make me incapable of en 
delights of health and the pleasures of t 
and that thou hast, for my good, in a m 
Btrojed ' those deoeittu\ \^q\», "wVas^ Mbuciu wi 



idly annihilate, to the confusion of the wicked, ia 
the day of thy wrath. Grant, O Lord, that I may in 
fatnre judge mygelf by this destruction, which thou 
baat wrought in my behalf; that thou may est not 
tereafter condemn me to that utter destruction which 
tbon wilt make of my present life, and of the world. 
For, O Lord, as at the instant of my death, I shall 
iad myself separated from the world, stripped of all 
Ibings, and standing alone in thy presence, to answer 
to thy justice for all the movements of my heart: 
grant that I may consider myself in this disease as in 
a kind of death, separated from the world, stripped 
mi alL the objects of my affections, placed alone in 
tby presence, to implore of thy mercy the conversion 
of my heart ; and that thus I may enjoy great con- 
solation in knowing that thou art now sending me a 
sort of death, for the display of thy mercy, before 
thou sendest me death in reality, for the display of 
tiiy Justioe. Grant then, O my God, that as thou 
iMSt anticipated my death, so I may anticipate the 
justice of thy sentence ; and that I may so examine 
myself before thy judgment, that I may find mercy 
hereafter in thy sight. 

lY, Grant, O Lord, that I may in silence adore 
the order of thine adorable providence, in the dis- 
posal of my life ; that thy rod may comfort me ; and 
that having lived in the bitterness of my sins, while 
I was in peace, I may taste the heavenly sweetness 
of thy grace, during the salutary afilictions with 
which thou hast visited me. But I confess, O my 
God, that my heart is so hardened, so full of worldly 
Ideas, cares, inquietudes, and attachments, that 
neither health, nor sickness, nor discourses, nor 
books, nor thy holy Scriptures, nor thy Gospel, nor 
thy most holy mysteries, nor alms, nor fastings, nor 
mortifications, nor miracles, nor the use of the sa- 
^amuents, nor the sacrifice of thy body, nor all my 
•DdeaTonrs, nor those of the whole woild. to%<&%^\> 
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<;rii do any things at all eren to beg^n my eo&Tendmi» ex« 
oept thou accompany them all with the extnundinaiy 
assistance of thy grace. I look up, therefore, ay 
God, unto thee, who art God Almighty, to implon ■ 
gift, which all creatures together oonld never bestow. 
I should not dare to direct my cries unto thee, wm 
there any other that coald hear them. Bat, my 
God, as the conversion of my heart, which I tfk 
of thee, is a work exceeding all the powers of natnv^' 
I can only apply to the Almighty Author and Maitaf 
of nature. To whom, O Lord, shall I cry ; to whoB: 
shall I have recourse, but unto thee T Every tfaii|f 
that is not God is unable to fulfil my desires. . It b 
God himself that I ask and that I seek ; it is to tins 
alone, O my God, whom I seek, that I may ohtate 
thyself. O Lord, open my heart; enter into thii 
rebellious place, that my sins have possessed. Thtif 
bold it in subjection; do thou enter, as into flw 
strong man's house ; but first bind the strong taai 
powerful enemy, who is the tyrant over it ; and taki 
to thyself the treasures which are there. Lord, tak0 
my affections, which the world has robbed me of; 
spoil thou the world of this treasure ; or rather re- 
sume it to thyself, for to thee it belongs ; it is a 
tribute I owe thee, for thine own image is stamped 
upon it. Thou didst form it there, O Lord, at ^ 
moment of my baptism, which was my second biitk; 
but now it is wholly defaced : the image of the world 
is so strongly engraven on it, that thine own is do 
longer discernible. Thou alone wast able to create 
my soul; thou alone art able to create it anew. 
Thou alone couldst form it in thine image; ttod 
alone canst reproduce it, and re-impress that de- 
faced image ; that is to say, Jesus Chrift, my Si- 
viour, the express image and character of thiat 
essence. 

v. O my God, how happy is the heart which oatt 
iore 80 charming an o\i\^ct>'m\A\« the affection Is 
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io honourable, the attachment so beneficial ! I feel 
Oiat I cannot love the world, withoat displeasing 
thee, withoat hurting and dishonouring myself; and 
fet the world is still the object of my delight. O my 
SkMl, how happy are the souls whose delight thou 
art ; for they may give themselves wholly up to the 
loire of thee, not only without scruple, but even with 
oommendation ! How firm and lasting is their hap- 
piness ! Their expectation can never be defeated ; 
because thou failest not, and neither life nor death 
can ever separate them from the object of their de- 
sires. The very moment which shall involve the 
wicked, and their idols, in one common ruin, shall 
nnite the just to thee in one common glory ; and as 
the one shall parish with the perishable objects, to 
which they had given their affections; the latter 
shall subsist for ever, in that eternal and self-exist- 
ing object to whom they were so intimately joined. 

how happy are those, who with the perfect liberty, 
and yet with the invincible inclination of their will, 
love perfectly and freely, what they are necessarily 
under obligation to love. 

YI. Perfect, O my God, the good desires thou 
hast given me. Be thou their end, as thou art their 
beginning. Crown thy own gifts; for thy gifts I 
acknowledge them to be. I acknowledge them, O 
my God ; and so far from presuming that my prayers 
have that merit that should oblige thee to grant 
them, I most humbly confess, that having given up 
io the creatures this heart which thou only formedst 
for thyself, and not either for the world or myself, 

1 can expect no favour but from thy mercy ; since 
I have nothing in me that can oblige thee to it ; and 
all the natural movements of my heart, being directed 
either toward creatures, or toward myself, can only 
be provoking to thee. I thank thee, therefore, O 
my God, for the good desires thou hast inspired; 
and also that thou enablest mcto thank thee for them* 
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VII. Touch my heart with repentanto for taf 
fan Its ; because without this inward pain, the out- 
ward evils with which thou hast afflicted my body, 
will be a new occasion of sin. Make me rightly to 
understand that the pains of the body are oaly-tbe 
punishment, and the figure together, of those of the 
soul: but, O Lord, make them prove likewise the 
remedy, by- making me consider, from the pains 
which I feel, those which I was not sensible of io 
my soul, though it was diseased, and oovered with 
sores. For, O Lord, the gpreatest of its maladies is 
this insensibility and exceeding weakness, which has 
taken from it all sense of its own miseries. MMkt 
me to feel them deeply, and grant that the rest of my 
life may be one eontinued penitence, to wash away 
the sins I have committed* 

YIII. O Lord, although my past life has been 
free from grievous crimes, the occasions of which 
thou hast kept from me, it has still been exceedingly 
hateful to thee, from my constant negligence, my 
misuse of thy most holy sacraments, my contempt 
of thy word and inspirations, the idleness and toUl 
unprofitableness of my actions and thoughts; and 
the entire waste of all that time which thou hadiC 
given me, to worship thee, that I might in all my 
business seek the means of doing thy pleasure, and 
of becoming truly penitent for my daily trespasses^ 
which are common to the best of men, and therefore 
require that their whole life should be one continaed 
repentance^ without which they are in danger ot 
falling from their righteousness* 

IX. Thus, O my God, have I always been rebel'* 
lions against thee. Yea, Lord, hitherto I haye been 
always deaf to thy inspirations ; I have despised thy 
oracles ; I have judged contrary to what thou judgest; 
I have contradicted those holy maxims which thoi 
hast brought into tiSnQ ^QxV^li^m the bosom of thiiio 
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sternal Father, and according to which thoa wilt 
adge the world. Thou hast said, — ** Blessed are 
hey that mourn, and woe unto those who live in 
sonsolation/' And I have said, — < Unhappy are 
they that mourn, and most happy are they who live 
in (consolation. Happy are those who enjoy a plen- 
dfal fortune, a splendid reputation, and uninter- 
rupted health.' And for what reason did I account 
them happy, hut because all these advantages afforded 
them a greater opportunity of enjoying the creatures ; 
Qiat is, of offending thee ? Yea, Lord, I confess that 
I esteemed health a good, not because it is a mean 
of serving thee by usefulness, of employing more 
days and nights in thy service, and of doing good 
to my neighbours ;. but because with it I could aban- 
don myself, with less restraint, to more of the enjoy- 
quents of this life, and better relish its fatal pleasures. 
Grant me grace, O Lord, to rectify my reason, and 
conform my sentiments to thine ; that I may account 
nyself happy in affliction, and that while I am inca- 
pable of external actions, thou mayest so purify my 
thoughts^ that they may no longer contradict thy 
own ; that thus I may find thee within myself, while 
ray weakness incapacitates me to seek thee without. 
For, O Lord, thy kingdom is in the hearts of the 
faithful; and I shall find it in myself, if I there 
disGOV^ thy Spirit and thy wisdom. 

X. But, O Lord, what shall I do to engage thee 
to pour down thy Spirit on this miserable clay ? All 
that I am is odious in thy sight ; nor can I find any 
thing in myself that can be acceptable to thee. I 
iee nothing, O Lord, but my sufferings alone, which 
lave some resemblance to thine. Look, therefore, 
m the evils I now labour under, and on those with 
vhich I am threatened. Behold with an eye of mercy 
he wounds which thy hand has made. O my Sa-> 
iour, who lovedst thy sufferings, even in death ! O 
yodi who for.no other cause becamest incarnate 
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after the fall of man, and didst take on fhee a Inm^v 
but that thou migbtest suffer all the pnnishment HaX 
bur sins have deserved ; O Ood, who flo lovest bodies 
exercised with sufferings^ that thou didst choose for 
thyself a body the most loaded with sufferings that 
ever came into the world ; accept my body, not for 
its own sake, nor for all that it contains ; for all de- 
serves thy wrath ; but on account of the sufferings 
it endures, which alone can be worthy of thy love. 
May my sufferings invite thee to visit me. But is 
complete the preparation for thy stay, grant, O mf 
Saviour, that if my body has this in common witk 
thine, that it suffers for my offences, my soul may 
have this likewise in common with thy soul, to be 
sorrowful for those offences; and that thus I nai 
suffer with thee and like thee, both in my body and 
in my soul, for the transgressions I have committed. 

XI. Grant me, O Lord, grace to join thy oomo- 
lations to my sufferings, that I may suffer like t 
Christian. I pray not to be exempted fh>m paio; 
for this is the recompence of saints ; but I pray tkit 
I may not be abandoned to the pains of nature witib- 
out tiie comforts of thy Spirit ; for this is the euse 
of Jews and Pagans. I pray not to enjoy folneM 
of comfort, without suffering; for that is the life 
of glory ; neither do I pray for fulness of suffering 
without comfort ; for that is a Jewish state ; but I 
pray, O Lord! that I may feel at once, both the paiai 
of nature for my sins, and the consolations of thy 
Spirit by thy grace ; for that is the true state ii 
Christianity. O, may I never feel pain without 
comfort ! But may I feel pain and consolation to- 
gether, that I may hereafter attain to feel thy eon- 
forts only, without any mixture of pain ! For so, 
Lord, thou didst leave the world to languish in na- 
tural sufferings without consolation, till the coming 
of thine only Son; but now thou coBsolest and 
Sweetenest the auS«i\xk^«l \kl faithful servants Iqr 
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the grace of thine only Son, and fillest thy saintf 
with pure felicity in the glory of thine only Son. 
These are the wonderful steps by which then hast 
osrried on thy works. Thou hast raised me from the 
first ; O, conduct me to the second ; that I may 
attain the third! O Lord, this mercy I earnestly 
implore. 

XII. Suffer me not, O Lord, to be under such 
an estrangement from thee, as to be able to reflect 
OB thy soul being sorrowful, CTcn unto death, and 
thy body being overcome by death for my sins, 
without rejoicing to suffer both in my body and in 
my soul. For what is more shameful, and yet more 
VBual with Christians, and with myself, than that 
while thou didst sweat blood, for the expiation of 
our offences, we should live in pleasurable gratifi- 
cations? And that Christians, who profess to be 
'devoted to thee, that those who by baptism have 
renounced the world to become thy followers ; that 
those who have solemnly pledged themselves in the 
Awe of the church to live and die with thee ; that 
those who profess to believe that the world perse* 
•oted and crucified thee; that those who believe 
iStkou didst expose thyself to the wrath of God, and 
and to the cruelty of men, to redeem them from their 
sins ; that those, I say, who believe all these truths, 
who consider thy body as the sacrifice which was 
offered for their salvation; who look on the plea- 
sures and sins of the world as the only cause of thy 
sotferings, and the world itself as thy murderer; 
ihoald yet seek to gratify their bodies by those same 
pleasures in that same world : and that those who 
could not without shuddering behold a man che- 
Aabing and caressing the murderer of his father, who 
had laid down his life for that son, should live as I 
have done, with full delight in the world, which I 
know to be in fact the murderer of him, whom I own 
far my Father and my God, who was delivered Cot 
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my personal salvation, and who in his own pers^ 
bore the ponishment of my sins? . It was most jnst, 

Lord, that thou shonldst interrupt so oriminala 
joy as this, with which I solaced myself in the shadow 
of death. 

XIII. Take, therefore, from me, O Lord, that 
sorrow which the love of myself may produce in me 
from my suflerinji^s, and from the want of the succeu 

1 wished to my designs in this world, which had tt>- 
regard to thy glory. But create in me a sorrow cob- 
formable to thy own. Let my pains in some meason 
appease thy wrath : let them prove the haivpy oocfr* 
sion of my conversion and salvation. JLet me not 
hereafter wish for health or life, hot to spend it and 
end it for thee, with thee, and in thee. I pray not 
for health or sickness, life or death ; but that thoa 
wouldst dispose of my health, my sickness, my life, 
and my death, for thy glory, for my own salvatioa, 
for usefulness to thy church, and thy saints, amoii| 
whom I hope by thy grace to be numbered. Thoa 
alone knowest what is expedient for me; thou ait 
the sovereign Master ; do whatsoever thou pleasest 
Give me, or take away from me ; conform my will 
to thine, and g^nt that with a humble and perfect 
submission, and in a holy confidence, I may dispose 
myself to receive the orders of thine everlasting pro- 
vidence, and may equally adore whatsoever proceeds 
from thee. 

XIV. Enable me with constant uniformity of mind 
to receive all sorts of events, for as much as wo 
know not what we ought to ask, and I cannot wish 
for one event rather than another without presnmp* 
tion ; and without making myself a judge of^ and 
responsible for, those consequences whioh thy wis- 
dom has been pleased to conceal from me. O Lord, 
I know, that I know this one thing only, that it is 
good to follow tln^e, ^kuAi liScAl \t id wicked to offead 
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tiiee. Beyond this, I know not what is best^ or 
worsty npon the whole. I know not which is good 
Ibr me, whether health or sickness, riches or poTcrty ; 
or any thing else in this world. For this knowledge 
surpasses the wisdom both of men and of angels, 
and lies hidden in the secrets of thy providence, 
wliich I adore, and will not dare to pry into. 

XV. Grant, O Lord, that being what I am, I 
may conform myself to thy will ; and that being sick, 
88 I now am, I may glorify thee in my sufferings. 
Without these I could not attain to thy glory, which 
thou thyself, O my Sayiour, didst not please to 
attain but by sufferings. It was by the marks of thy 
sufferings that thou wast made known again to thy 
disciples; and it is by the sufferings they endure 
that thou also knowest who are thy disciples. Own 
me then as thy disciple, in the afflictions which I 
endure in my body, and in my mind, for the sins I 
haye committed. And as nothing is acceptable to 
GkKly unless presented by thee, unite my will to 
ifaine, and my sufferings to those which thou hast 
endured. Unite me to thyself, fill me with thyself, 
and with thy Holy Spirit. Enter into my heart and 
Into my soul, there to sustain my afflictions, and to 
continue to endure in me what remains of thy 
passion, which thou fulfillest in thy members, till the 
perfect consummation of thy mystical body. So 
that being filled by thee, it may be no longer I who 
liTe or suffer, but thou, O my Saviour, who livest 
and sufferest in me ; that having thus been a small 
^partaker of thy sufferings, thou mayest fill me com- 
pletely with that glory which thou hast acquired by 
them, and in which thou livest with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 

END OF PASCAL. 
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PRIVATE, THOUGHTS 
ON RELIGION. 



BY THE REV. THOMAS ADAM^. 
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PRIVATE THOUGHTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



CONPB68IOK8. 



Lord, I yield myself to the clear radiuiee and fall 
icovery of thy word, to be conYinced by it of fin. 
know, with infallible certainty, that I ha\e sinned 
sr since I could discern between good and ctII ; 
thought, word, and deed; in every period, con- 
Ion, and relation of lilb ; eirery day against every 
nmandment. 

rfay dread majesty I have not reverenced; thy 
«reign authority and absolute right over me I have 
;kept in mind ! I have set no value on communion 
h thee ; my heart has been alienated from thee, 
will bent against thee, and I have lived inor- 
lately to myself, seeking only my own ease in 
rldly things, and neglecting my portion in thee. 
[ have not made a conscience of improving the 
ents thou gavest me for the benefit of others and 
I good of my own soul, but most shamefully and 
ckedly wasted my time in impertinent visiting, 
le amusements, riot and excess, and all manner 
sensual indulgence. 

Q - 
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I have been proud and enyious ; wrath fal, on- 
charitable) and censorious ; morose, ill-natared, 
and imperious where I was obliged to show the 
greatest kindness ; and ungrateful to my best bene- 
factors. I shall never be better till I know how bad 
I am, and pray with more feeling. 

I am in danger of losing two of the most precious 
things in the world, God's favour and my own soul, 
and I am yet at ease. It is the desperateness of my 
distemper that I am at ease. 

I am lying under the curse of a disobedient pas- 
sionate will. What pleases God does not please me; 
but often vexes, frets, hurts me, harrows up my 
soul. 

O ! when shall I feel the plague of sin, and long 
for a deliverance from it, as I would from a sore 
disease of my body. 

Sin is still here, deep in the centre of my heart, 
and twisted about every fibre of it. Does my deli- 
verance consist chiefly in the removal of it from my 
heart, or in the remission which is in Christ ? 

Is sin such a plague and burden to me, that I 
should think myself undone if there was no God to 
hear and answer my prayers for deliverance from it? 

Who was it that said, *' I will not sin against my 
God? " Who can say less ; Why do not I say it? 

All I have been doing in religion ; the opinions I 
have taken up, the appearance of it I have put on ; 
my seeming zeal for it — have too often been nothing 
but a contrivance to keep the Spirits fire out of my 
heart, and give some kind of ease to my mind and con- 
science, without coming to the true point, viz. pure 
conformity to the will of God, with a total denial of 
self. 

My great controversy is with myself, and I am 
resolved to have none with others till I have pat 
things upon a better footing at home. 

What will the next hour do for me that this 
cannot ? 
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Past sin I see and lament ; but not present sin ^ 
though struggling against it ; or not in all its guilt, 
uid as I shall see it hereafter. 

Go, sin, (and O Lord, do thou speak it this day 
irith my heart !) go for ever, thou rebel to God ; thou 
crucifier of Christ ; thou griever of the Spirit ; thou 
curse of the earth ; thou poison in my blood ; thou 
plague of my soul, and bane of all my happiness. 

I content myself with telling God that I want his 
graces, and yet can bear well enough to be without 
them. 

Devoted to ease and sloth, never easy but in doing 
nothing, and always contriving to have nothing to 
do. 

If I love God, I must love him for his holiness, 
and how then can Hove sin ? Nevertheless I have full 
conviction in myself tha^ I do not hate it as I ought. 

Where have I not sinned ? The reason is evident, 
I carry myself about with me. 

I would have joy of Christ, and take possession of 
his benefits, without his heart, without entering into 
his views, or taking part in his labours. 

It is my great unhappiness and curse of my nature, 
that I cannot please both God and myself. 

* Grant that this day I fall into no sin/ When I 
was saying these words, Feb. 23, 1763, I sinned 
grievously by an uncharitable thought of C. S. 

I pray faintly, and with reserve, merely to quiet 
conscience, for present ease, and almost wishing not 
to be heard. In a full prayer for full deliverance, 
there is hope. 

All my reading and pursuit of knowledge is more 
with a view to talking, than my own private use, or 
the benefit of others. 

Day by day I am in pursuit of pleasure from 
animal gratifications, and my life is still propped by 
sensuality, only a little more decently than formerly. 

I should be ready to die with shame and vexation 
if others knew what I have been doing in the worlds 

Q a 
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and what I am ; it giyes me but little eoaeem tint 
the eye of God is always upon me. 

In bodily ailments I look out eveiy way for heli| 
without delay. I haye no sach anxiety for my soul, 
though I feel the plague of it, and know of an infiJ- 
lible physician. 

If I might have my beloved enjoyments, and live 
cordially to my own will as long as I pleased, I do 
not perceive that I should choose to die soon, and 
go to heaven for the sake of being with God and 
freed from sin. 

In a state of greater danger and honor from self, 
(January 1768) than if I was in a town on fire at 
midnight, with two lions, a tiger, and three hean 
broke loose, and devouring all before them. 

Two things I know with infallible certainty, that I 
cannot help myself, and that I am unhelped. I have 
wishes, form resolutions, make efforts, say prayers, 
mention particular sins ; but do not find that I am a 
jot better. The only hopeful thing in my case iBt 
that I do not despair. 

Whether a late occurrence was a providential 
direction or not, it has convinced me, beyond all 
doubt, that I never reflected enough upon the unce^ 
tainty and emptiness of worldly things, and that my 
heart and treasure are not so much in heaven as I 
imagined. 

'' Woe be to the idol (Heb. good for nothing) shep 
herd \" I am a sinful creature. Lord, pardon me 
and pity my weakness, and make me duly sensible 
of what I am, that I may humble myself before thee. 
Preserve me from self-love, and from the love of the 
world, and from the workings of a carnal mind, and 
bring me back again to thyself, through Jesus Christ 
by the Spirit. Amen. 

I want one point of selfishness, which is to convert 
the word of God to my own use. All the reflectioBS 
I make upon the pride, corruption, blindness, and 
ly fall o{ man, upon \)Idl^ n^^^saity of the daily 
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»s, and death to the world, I bestow freely upon 

srs ; and am hindered by the deceitfulness of my 

I heart, and the artifice of the devil, from turning 

edge of them upon n^self. 

have just religion enough to make me gloomy, 

ose, proud, censorious ; but not enough to make me 

erful, easy, good-natured, humble, and charitable. 

^he same failings, perverse tempers, and evil 

its which I see and abhor justly in others, I know 

belieye to be in myself, and possibly in a higher 

ree ; and yet in spite of my reason, judgment, 

conviction, in spite of all the efforts I can use, I 

her do nor can see them in the same lig^t in 

lelf that I do in others. 

have lived hitherto in a continual state of dark- 
I, deception, and lying to myself. Though I have 
;tised one kind of self-denial, so as to be taken 
ome, and almost to take myself, for a Christian 
»ed, I now find, by a recent instance, that the 
n which binds me to the world, is as strong as 
'. I am resolved for the future not to believe any 
g of myself till after a sufficient time of trial, 
want humility ; for what ? To be admired. My 
le will hardly let me believe this, though I am 
» it is truth. 

certain person told me, that in advising, speak- 
of religious matters, and recommending religious 
hs, I was fierce, passionate, uncondescending. 
}sed be God, I am sensible of it, and may God 
s my friend for the admonition, though I fear it 
needed in part from anger. See and consider, 
. V. 19, 26; vi. 1, 3. I cannot help observing 
I had a very strong touch of this matter upon my 
it, a day or two before my friend told me of it. 
''hen I hear of any crimes or series of viUany, I 
k I have got a plausible occasion of giving full 
>c to the passion of hatred, and my indignation 
ediately rises to the utmost : but then I feel 
iictly within myself that it is not «f%!li^\\ScL^ %\Ti> 
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bat the person ; and without any mixtare of pity, I 
fairly give him up to destruction, and could rejoice 
to be the author and instrument of his sufferings : 
though this might be excused, aj proceeding from a 
proper detestation of vice, yet I fear there is little in 
it at the bottom, besides pride and self-conceit, which 
are always accompanied with a lurking, diabolical 
malignity of heart. 

When I see others astonishingly blind to their 
failings, I suppose it to be my own case, and should 
think that man my friend who helps to open my eyes. 

The great work is still to do ; the heart is kept 
back, and God will accept nothing less from me. 
My guilt is damnable in withholding it, because I 
know and believe his love, and what Christ has done 
to gain my consent — O heavens ! to what ? — my own 
happiness. 

I should be ready and willing to show my warmest 
gratitude to the person who can give me ease from 
pain, or tell me of a cure for my body. O Jesus! 
what hast thou not done and suffered for my soul ! how 
coldly do I think of it ; how poorly do I requite it ! 

Thank God for decay, pain, and siitfering ; thank 
God that I was bom to die, thank God that I can 
die ; thank God the time is near ; thank God for the 
prospect and hope of a better world ; and thank God 
for strong consolation through Christ. 

I had rather see my own faults than those of other 
people. 

1 will not form any schism, nor have another reli- 
gion for the world. So help me God. 

I have been fool enough all my life to do every 
thing with a view to please, and, for the most part, 
to defeat my own design. 

I have been ready enough all my life, to prefer 
myself to all others. When shall I be Christian 
enough to honour all men, and sink down into my 
own nothingness ? 

St. Paul knew human twiVm^ W\. Nac^^^Vl^^hett 
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be said, '^ Their feet are swift to shed blood/' Rom. 
iii. 15. I protest I am ofteii catching myself at it ; 
and do verily believe that, if we could be sincere, we 
shoaid find within ourselves abundant proof of the 
assertion. Strange, that I should be conscious of 
such a nature, and yet unhumbled ! but then at the 
worst, and in the worst of men, there is still a capa- 
bility of goodness ; and therefore, so long as I have 
breath, I will present my case before the God of my 
life, ' Thou, who hatest evil infinitely, and infinitely 
wiliest the destruction of it, and wouldest not the 
death of a sinner, discover to me this whole depth 
imd mystery of iniquity, that seeing it by a ray of 
light from thee, I may be inspired with thy own 
hatred of it, and enabled by thee to remove all the 
impediments to the manifestation of thy power and 
presence in my soul.' 

I cannot perceive any other principles in myself 
than those of fear and shame. I would disobey God 
if I durst, and, in some instances, I even durst do it, 
upon a confused hope of mercy, or future repent- 
ance, if it was not for fear of hurting my reputation. 

When I return to a better temper, after having 
been under the impressions of black melancholy ; 
that is, from being morose, sullen, discontented, 
impatient, quarrelsome ; I cannot help saying, what 
a beast and devil I was ; meaning that I am so no 
longer. An open confession of this kind, is looked 
upon as a mark of great ingenuousness, when, in 
truth, it is nothing but self-deception, counterfeit 
humility, and a stratagem to reinstate myself in n\y 
own good opinion, or the esteem of others. The 
style of the confession should run in the present 
tense, / am, I am, I am; for the nature is the 
same, though at present it may be smoothed over 
with a handsome appearance, as a filthy puddle is 
always the same, though it does not always smell 
alike. 

Prayer and other spiritual exeicis^^ ^\^ ^l\ft\i'«>. 
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weariness to me ; a task and a force apoB nature. I 
am but too well pleased with pretenoes for omittiig 
tliem ; and when they are oTer, I feel myself at ease, 
as it were after the remoTal of a beayy weight: ^Tet 
thou, O my Saviour, dost warrant and oomaand mj 
importunity and eamestness in asking under all dis- 
couragements ; I will therefore still present myself 
before the throne of gpraoe^ notwithstanding the wait 
of sensible consolations. Fear not, my sonl; tiie 
operations of the Spirit are in secret, and the daily 
growth of the spiritual man is imperceptible as Aat 
of com.' Mark iv. 27. John iii. 8. 

I have all my life long been considering what 1 
would do in such and such circnmstances, awi 
putting off the season of working to some imaginai; 
period, without ever duly considering what I can do 
at present, or using the opportunities and abilities I 
have. 

It is in vain to struggle against nature ; or, whiok 
is the same thing, habit. No caution, consideratioB, 
or effort, howsoever repeated, can set me free. I iind 
myself exactly in the state described by St. Paal, 
Rom. vii. and am always crying out with him, *' Who 
shall deliver me?^ What immediately follows, illii 
me with hope and consolation. I am absolutely 
certain that my deliverance must come from Gkxl; and 
if he pleases to offer it, I will not be so perverse ai 
to take up needless exceptions to his method. Thero 
is a great deal in the person and relig;;ion of Christ to 
engage my attention ; and I want deliverance so much, 
that I could almost accept it from the hands of Ma- 
homet, if he could give it. 

I have for some years been giving myself airs in 
religion, and assuming a port which does by no 
means belong to me. I fancied that I must neces- 
sarily be something extraordinary, because I endea- 
voured to be so. I am sensible that all the while I 
advanced in nothing but outside and hypocrisy. I 
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ow see the reason of it The work was my own, 
nd the event aocordingly, shame and confusion^ and 
onviction of my own impotence. 
I know that I am hatefal and contemptible, and 
et I cannot help idolising that painted thing which 
myself am ; nor do I ever think worse of any man 
v being so mistaken as to offer me the incense of his 
steem. 

In points wherein I thought it was clear I could 
Imost stand upon my own defence before God, I 
aily discover my hypocrisy and infinite defects. 
lOrd, what is man! in thy sight shall no flesh be 
ustified ; no not in any one instance. 
The doctrine of faith in a Redeemer, I find, will he 
o motive of love and obedience to me, or encourage- 
lent to inculcate it zealously and heartily to others, 
tU it is apprehended by me in a different manner 
ban at present it is. 

I seem to myself as a dark flint. By what kind of 
stroke God will fetch light out of me I know not. 
I would not give myself one hour's trouble for what 
ie world calls immortal glory ; and yet I am sure 
lat a sense of reputation, or rather dread of shame, 
lixes itself with all I do. 

I could wish to have a perfect benevolence for the 
lost contemptible creature upon earth, and at the 
ime time that no other object had more power to 
itangle my affections. 

It is a dreadful truth, and if it were not for the 
ds and consolations of the gospel, would even kill 
e to think of it, that the sole ground, being, and 
;sence of rectitude in the soul, and consequently, 
.1 its capacities for happiness, are a hearty love and 
king of God for what he is, and for all that he is. 
When God takes off his hand, and leaves me to 
lyself, as I believe he does for my conviction and 
lomiliation, I can feel nothing within myself but the 
emper and foundation of hell. 
I perceive by some fatal symptoms, that higher 
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qualifications for usefulness at present, would only 
fill me witk pride ; it is therefore better for me that i 
they should be withholden till I am disposed to t 
receive them with proper humility, and as the means {% 
of a blessed intercourse between God and my own « 
soul. [ 

Lately resolving and praying, as I thought sin- « 
cerely, against a certain sourness and malignity of f 
temper, to which I am subject, all on a sudden, witli- \ 
out any preceding cause or occasion given, I was 1 
hurried, as it were, forcibly into it, and found myself ; 
more under the tormenting influence of it than ever I 3 
had been in all my life. c 

Whenever I attempt to pray for others, I am soon ^ 
made sensible that I do it in a cold, heartless manner; - 
a plain indication that love is not at the bottom. It ^ 
is an awful moment when the soul meets God in pri- 
vate, to stand the test of his all-searching eye. 

My state of being, continuance in it, and every 
thing relating to it, are ordered by God in such a 
manner as he knows will conduce most to his own 
glory in my happiness and salvation ; and yet I am 
conscious to myself of a settled adherence to my own 
choice, and a perpetual struggling against what he 
wills and ordains. What ground is here for humi- 
liation! What further proof do I need of my cor- ^ 
ruption ? And what a jest it is to think of setting up j^ 
upon the stock of a little morality or outward decency i, 
of behaviour, while this accursed root of impiety ^ 
remains in us ! ^ 

When I am well, I think I could die contentedly ; f 
when I am sick, I am impatient to be well again. ^ 

Oh ! how I wish utterly to disregard, and be OB- )_ 
moved at, the contempt, peevishness, and perverse ^ 
opposition of others, and at the same time to pity the i^ 
unhappy state of mind, and love the person it pro- ^ 
ceeds from. ' Arise, O God, and let thine enemies , 
be scattered. Give me this proof of thy love to me, j 
and power in me; this foteta&te of the heaven^ ^ 
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ippiness ; this earnest of thy Spirit in my heart ; 
is blessed grace of charity, by which only I 
in know and be like thee, and be fitted to dwell 
ith thee in the regions of everlasting peace and 

If any man, pretending to be humble, tells me that 
ad has given him a sight of his own frightful ugli- 
MS, I can believe him ; but not if he pretend to come 
f his humility in any other way. 
I see enough in others for a ground in all to be 
Qmble : and yet this very thing prevents me from 
sing so. I cannot help comparing myself with them, 
istead of the rule of perfection. 
I am perpetually looking out for some fitness in 
yself, some procuring meritorious cause of God's 
(ceptance of me, as if I could never be safe till I 
aid challenge reward at his hands as a debt ; and 
t I believe this is pure opposition to the gospel 
heme, and the very infidelity which St. Paul, in 
rticular, levels all his reasonings against, the more 
n^erous as being the more specious, and at all 
les the religion of the more sober and rational part 
mankind. 

[ plainly perceive that I am what I think hate- 
l in others, and what I really hate and despise 
lers for. 

There can be no repenting, asking forgiveness, or 
siring a change, upon a general confused appre- 
n^ion of our unworthiness. We can only come to 
irist with a catalogue of our sins in our hands ; 
d if the Holy Spirit does not assist in drawing it 
t^ we shall omit a hundred times more than we set 
•"wn. 

Till we have a full belief and apprehension of the 
ripture doctrine of the remission of sins, we are 
ider a kind of necessity of denying, extenuating, 
id explaining away the guilt of them; and this 
als us up in blindness, impenitence, and hardness 
^ heart. 
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If I acquiesce in the act of prayer, without desiring V 
to receive what I ask for, I never pray. 

We are apt to acquiesce in the bare act of prayer, * 
and can be well enough content all our lives to go ^' 
without the spiritual good things we pray for. The 
case is plain, we do not desire them. ^ 

I want to sink myself, in my own opinion, truly ? 
and sincerely below other people ; and I verily be* I* 
lieve that we can never have any clear sight and '. 
knowledge of ourselves and others, till we stand upon ' 
lower ground than we are naturally apt to do. ' 

For a great part of my life, I did not know that I 
was poor, and naked, and blind, and miserable. I ^ 
have known it for some time without feeling it * 
Thank God, I now begin to be pinched with it 
Stand aside, pride, for a moment, and let me see thai ' 
ugly thing — myself. 

I know and can tell my sins to God, but to t^ 
little purpose, as to any real abhorrence or forsaking 
of them, unless he is pleased to tell them to me. 

I believe the damnableness of sin in others, but not 
in myself. 

Could I bear to be the author of a treatise whidh 
should be the means of enlightening and converting 
thousands, and be without the credit of it, or see it • 
all given to another. ^ 

What I stick to as a test in point of duty or reli-'' 
gious perfection, is this. Can I do it of myself? If I ^ 
can, I conclude at once that it does not come up to'* 
what God requires of me. ' ^* 

I do not perceive that I have any real pity for tiie ^^ 
calamities of others. If they happen in an enemy't'if 
country, I rejoice at them, and wish they were greater.^ 
If this is not a diabolical temper, what is? ^ 

I can make a shift to cheat the world, but I eaQ-^ 
cheat myself no longer. The inward mask is takes v 
off, at least in part, and I am uneasy till I see moiq^t 
of my own deformity. ^ 

*^ Lay not up for yoxnseWes treasures upoii eaith,^ 
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h^; I had rather enter into the meaning of this 
^^ying, and be in full possession of the spirit of it, 
luai be lord of the nniTerse. 

my God, grant me not the turbulent feverish 
feiuisports of a siekly fancy, not the swelling^ of en- 
tiasiastic pride ; but freedom fh>m the detested rule 
^X passion, and the perpetual serenity of an humble, 
<^0ig^ed, obedient frame of spirit ! 

1 see and believe the reality and guilt of sin, in 
^^rlflt hanging upon the cross, and am convinced 
Mth infallible certainty, that the scripture lays 
Nothing to the charge of man's nature but what is 
^ae : but I cannot say that I feel and hate sin in 
^lyself in any great degpree. • 

I discern clearly, that in all my dealings and con- 
^^Bisation with others, I do not so much desire their 
Lalvation as esteem. 

I see very distinctly, that the will and power in me 
krhich unites me with God, obeys and loves, is not 
Oram myself. 

I find, upon strict scrutiny into myself, that I am 
not so much influenced by a sense of reputation as to 
deny a persecuted truth ; nevertheless, I plainly per- 
B^ve that, if I could be instrumental in spreading it, 
Ibe g^reat motive to it would not be love of the truth 
of Christ, or the souls of men, and that my chief 
pleasure would arise from the credit of it. 

liittle children have but one appetite, know what 
Aey want, and can be quieted with nothing else. 
'Would to God I was so. 

Oh I how many thousands, at this hour, are wor- 
ddpping Grod in spirit and truth, and labouring to 
adyance his kingdom ! and I still stand idle, cold, 
and lifeless, tongue-tied and fearful, as fast bound to 
tiie world, and as averse to thorough work as ever! 

It was not only Pontius Pilate and the Jews, 
but my sins, I myself, that condemned Christ, that 
icourged him, and spit upon him, that drove the 
*lils into his hands and feet^ and pierced his aid«^ 
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and forced him to cry out, ** My God I my God 
hast thou forsaken me ? *' He consented to 
once. What infinity of baseness then to cruc 
afresh! 

God sometimes gi^es me a taste of what he 
for me, and takes it away again, to let me see 
cannot do for myself. 

Is my retiring to conTcrse with God a state 
joyment, or an earnest seeking to him in tron 
self-abasement, from a sense of the greates 
wants ? or is it affectation, and a force upon 
proceeding from no real desire, producing nc 
or is it sometimes one, sometimes the other o 
and sometimes a mixture of all three ? 

It is a blessed prayer, ' O God, thou know 
I am in trouble, that I want thee, and de£ 
thing but thee, and must be for ever miserable 
thee!' 

O! when shall I sit down to the rich f 
inward tranquillity, from a settled state of me 
lowliness, faithfulness to God, and independ 
every thing but him ? 

I begin to have an intimate sense of Go< 
sence, and to transact with him as near me. j 
be God for it. May he continue and increase 

Perhaps what I do see and acknowledge of 
is not the worst by far. 

The evil which scripture lays to the charge ( 
kind, I feel in myself, and see plainly in otl 
see farther, that it is the root and essence of 
and that without a real vital change, it is im| 
I should ever be happy ; and yet, notwithsi 
this self-conviction, notwithstanding that « 
tells me that the consequence of an unregenei 
ture will be eternal separation from God, I do i 
ceive that it comes with full weight upon my i 

I have nothing to do,^in my present circunu 
with any man, sect, or opinion. I am sic 
dangerous dulemvc^i, %sid. must not stand ] 
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1>ooks on the natare of diseases, but look out imme- 
lately for a cure ; especially as I know of an in* 
Allible Physician. 

Do I bring myself to the touchstone of truth, or 
make myself the touchstone? 

Oh ! if the world knevr, or I myself knew, what 
God knows of me, how should I then appear ? 

It is cause enough for humility, to know that we 
are not humble. 

I find that the chief ingredient of duty, the one 
steady invariable principle of true holiness, without 
which all I do is nothing, yea, no better than sin, 
has hitherto been much wanting, viz. a prevailing 
regard to the glory of God. 

Many of our useful thoughts die away without 
doing their office ; vanishing like bubbles almost as 
soon as they appear. 

I know I cannot, and if I might I would not, be 
happy in any other way than by the love of God and 
his perfections, conformity to his will, desire to enjoy 
him, and assimilation to him in a will to all good- 
ness. Yet I do not pay a sacred supreme regard to 
the will of God ; I do not set it up as the mark I am 
aiming at in every thought, word, and action ; nor 
embrace it steadily, instantly, cheerfully ; nor live 
apon it as the food of my soul. I know why I am 
not happy. 

My sins brought Christ to me, and me to 
Christ. 

weeping love, O praying love, O working love! 
but instead thereof, sloth, indifiference, coldness, 
selfishness. 

If God would leave me to my own choice, I know 
I should desire above all things to continue in his 
hands, and be wholly at his disposal. 

1 wear a mask to myself, and for my life cannot 
help fancying that I am what I would seem to 
be, and know I am not. 

If any man was to entrust me with a sum for the 
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use of otben, and I oonld secrete the wkole or put k 
of it withoat its being known, my oonscience wmU « 
not let me do it ; I coald never be guilty of sneb 
baseness. I am sensible that God does so pnt talents i 
into my haDds, and knows to a fartfainf^ what I giie t 
or keep back ; and yet I am not so scnipaloiis and 
exact with regard to him, nor anxioas to keep a jut 
acconnt. What can be the meaning of this ? And 
why is conscience so unfeeling and false to its ofiee, 
where he is concerned T I cannot 'fathom the depth 
of this thought ; I cannot estimate my goilt ; I stiid 
amazed at my contempt of Ood^ and shrink htek 
from myself with horror. 

Aged 63. I have made experiment what life ii« 
The retrospect is very mortifying, and I shoald 
neither be able to bear np against it, nor endure tte 
little time that is to come, without Jesus. 

The dreadful and eyer-memorable earthquake at 
Lisbon ! It is man and not Grod, that throws natme 
into convulsions. O my soul, art thou an eartk- 
shaker ? 

Every hour comes to us charged with duty, and the 
moment it is past, returns to heaven to register itself, 
how spent. My hours how trifled, sauntered, dosed) 
sensualized, sinned away 1 

I should be sorry to have it known what I ani) 
how little I know, and what I have been doing in the 
world ; and yet I am sure I swell with self-conceit, 
long for and expect applause, and catch greedily at 
it, where I know it is falsely given. — Hoirid de- 
pravity and meanness of soul. 

It is hard to sit down in the lowest room ; not 
because I am bidden, or to save appearances, bat 
because I know itto be my place. 

I do not think o^ myself according to what I kaov 
of myself. 

Would I choose that God should take me oat d 
the world, to rescue me rrom a temptation whidi he 
jees would be too Yiaxd for m&, and to prevent mj 
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fbUing into sin ? If not, I am either fearless of sin, 
or immoderately fond of life, or both. 

J am horribly proud without ground or pretence, 
and with great canse for humiliation, I know this, 
aod still I am horribly proud. 

I see in other sinners what I am ; in Jesus, what I 
should be, 

I am checked in sin, because soon to pray, and for 
Ibe ease of my own mind in the duty, more than 
from any pure principle, or steady sacred regard to 
God. 

^ I have just enough to keep a sickly hope alive, 
but not the sense and enjoyment of spiritual health, 

I can forgive others more easily than myself. But, 
query, whether this is not rather the effect of pride, 
to find I am no better, than real humiliation. For 
true compunction, repentance towards God by a 
work of the Spirit, is for sin as sin, and for all sin, 
secret as well as open. I have reason to think that I 
grieve and feel much more for sin which is seen and 
observed, than for a greater which is not. 

I should not care if all the world saw my sin, if I 
could be sure that God did not. And why do I 
dread his knowledge of me ? Not so much from a 
genuine concern for having offended so gracious and 
good a Being, as fear of his punishment. 

Whatever graces I pray for, whatever good I do, is 
too much with a view to self, for the ease and satis* 
Caction of my mind, for reputation, to preserve my 
own good opinion, with too little regard to the glory 
of God, and the benefit of others. 

If 1 had been less a sinner, I should probably have 
known less of Christ, and of my obligation to him, 
than I do; and without the knowledge of Christ 
saving me from the curse and ruin of my sin, I am 
sure I should have been less concerned for it, and 
afraid of it, than I am. , 

I never was thankful, as I ought, for the common 
blessings of providence, for health and abundance*^ 

R 
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and, behold! I am thankful for pain, and tidnk f 
could be so in want. Whose work is tida f 

I see the devil's hook, and yet cannot help nib- 
bling^ at the bait. 

I can be coarteons, humane, benefioent, and ah* 
stain from outward sin with hard struggling; bst- 
who shall make me humble, charitable, and pure iS' 
heart? 

I believe I am not what I should be, I beliere I 
shall be what I am not; 1 believe in tiio power of 
God, I believe in my own weakness. 

Inactive and silent for fear of giving offenoe, for 
ease and quiet ; for want of love and real concern 
for the spiritual good of others ; and all from a root 
of unbelief. 

The evil which I know and feel in myself, though 
not denied, causes no suitable dislike or self-abksr- 
rence ; what I see or suppose to be in others, I am 
too apt heartily to despise them for. What blind- 
ness, pride, and malevolence ! 

I can say truly, I have great need of Christ ; thank 
God, I can say boldly, I have a great Christ for my 
need. 

The world in my heart is a worse distemper than 
any that Christ cured. 

What shall I do to live one day without sin? 

Four things are a grief of heart to me : that I do 
not love God more, nor hate sin more, nor abhor 
myself more, and that the world generally thinks 
so much better of me, as a Christian, than I 
deserve. 

'* Mortify your members." I have not had tkis 
end sufficiently in view, and hardly ever thought 
duly of any such thing. 

At the age of sixty, I thought it humility enoagh 
to confess myself a threescore years' old sinner! 
little imagining that I most say the same if I lived 
to be fourscore. 

Much forgiven, an^\W.W.«\oN«\ %lqw is it? 
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Is -tiiere any thing in my heart or life displeasing 
to €rod ? The qaestion must be answered. 

I am continaally looking for the substantial 
ground, and adeqnate meritorious cause of jnstifica 
tion in myself, whereas it is solely in Christ ; and 
t]K>agh I am answerable to him for the gratitude, 
fidelity, and loyalty of a pure heart, it is not the 
cause, but the effect and consequenee of my saWa* 
tion by him. 

Jan. 23, 1765. It was evident to me, that for a 
worldly adrantage I could and would do and forbear 
what I do not for God and heaven. 
- Feb. 15, 17d5. Is there, is there, O my soul, a call 
this day to God, to his obedience, to purity of heart, 
to love, to an humble hope of being owned by him, 
and living with him for ever T—There is. 

If I knew that Christ died for me only, it would 
not kindle in me one spark of love without a divine 
operation on my soul. I have sufficient obligations 
to him, acknowledge the debt, and would fain pay 
some part of it from a feeling of gratitude, but find 
my heart is cold as a stone. 

^* My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hadi rejoiced in God my Saviour." So I said, for 
one whole night and day, and thought I should never 
lose the experience ; but at the same time, the song 
of Moses for deliverance at the Red Sea was pre- 
sented to my mind : *^ In three days they came to 
M arah.'' In one day it was Marah with me : all was 
^one. 

Christ has removed the burden of sin from my con- 
soienoe a thousand times ; and as often as he takes 
it off, I lay it on again. 

Head and pray, think and pray, pray and fear not. 
Lord God, thou knowest my prayer is for mercy, and 
strength to keep mercy ; to believe and rejoice ; to 
believe and adore ; to believe and love ; to believe 
and have no will but to please thee ; to believe and 
die to the world ; and thou knowesl thai 1 ^to^U^v^ 

R 2 
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niyticlf before thee, as a sinful, hclpl 
pliiritiK no confidence in my .own strengtb, atlais* 
inentfli willing?, or mnning, but tmatin^ wboUj is 
thy f(raco and power for the pardon of all my liast 
and the nupply of all my wants. 

Ood help nie I I am so foolish as to expect happi** 
neHN, with a f(reat remainder of sin about me, if Ml 
all I WHH born with. 

So lon^ an there is one speck of sin remaining, 
purtcct happiness is impossible. 

Well may I, who am so poor in love and peace* 
ahlcncHs, polluted in heart, destitute of holy seal, be 
rti(|iiirod to bo poor in spirit, to moum, to be meek, 
to iiunfccr and thirst after rig^hteonsness. 

A cull was Kiven me from the Spirit to see sin in 
all itM K'lilt, malignity, and curse, tmly to abhor it, 
to Imvo my \cry soul bent against it, and to dread it 
nioru tliiin death. 

No slave in Turkey ever wished for deliTerance 
more than I do for Christ's freedom. 

Oil ! how happy should I be, what cause of rejoic* 
in)?, what tcround of adoration and thankfulness shaii 
I have, when 1 perceive as clearly within myself 
that the love of Cod is uppermost in my heart, and 
taken plnee of all otlier loves, as I do that I loTe 
myself above any thing in the world. 

1 like Christ's work so well, tliat I do not care how 
long 1 live to do it, nor how soon I die, that I majr 
know and serve him better. 

Jf I do not devote myself to the obedience of Crod 
with full purpose of heart, and a steady, sole regard 
to his will, no number of acts, religious or moral, 
will recommend me to his favour; my whole life 
is sin. 

Let others boast of self-power and despise help, I 
have great need to pray. 

Aug. 13, 1765, I had, for many hours, a stroojf; 
Jightsome, and overpowering sense of joy, without 
any preceding caa&e ol ie^<^ii^> VSck^u^t, meditatioiy 
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I of any kind, to be the ground of it ; bat 
^self, all on a sadden drawn to Grod, laid at 
emei's feet in faitb^ admiration, and tbank- 
desiring to be led by the Spirit, and making 
ns of love and obedience. I know sach 
are not to be liTed upon, nor proofs of a 
te of spirituality. Supposing them to be 
xes of the Spirit, they are to be considered 
to greater sincerity, circamspection, and 
ess, if not foreranners of trial and sufferings. 
Id be better contented to be what I am, 
lelpless creature, if my pride would let me. 
r was thrifty for myself; and if I had, I 
ave been covetous. Thrift for God shall 
bought of, and that will make me generous 
as air. 

b I have one foot in the grave, and am sen- 
t the world has left me, yet I do not find that 
eft it ; but still delude myself with a vain 
some kind of enjoyment from it, and remain 
1 under the power of sensuality, 
ather be cast into the burning fiery famace, 
•n's den, than suffer sin to lie quietly in my 

)t know the person whose good opinion I do 

rally love more than their soul. 

\ full conviction that I stand more in awe of 

in of God. 

I conscience enough to make me uneasy in 

sot enough to keep me from it. 

case of others, I am apt to be angry with 
ir, and not the sin ; in my own, with the sin 
but not the sinner. 

strict and scrupulous in matters which do 
h thwart my will, nor bear too hard upon 
. blood. So pride thrives, and conscience is 
a being overtroublesome. 
ften thinking whether I renounce sin upon 
uuds. Do I renounce it upon au^l 
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Tb« world nay well ezoue ne fSur wowuf i 
mask to hide my gailtiaeH from it. I pat tke 
tame cheat full as raoch apon mytelf^ and am itill 
in the attempt of painting and whitewnshing to 
God. 

The world says of me, * A good sort of num, hut i 
little too strict and precise/ My real chanictar is 
rather, *' He has not the fear of €iod before his eyes, 
neither doth he abhor any thing that is eriL" 

I can see nothing without the Spirit's eyes, hot ss 
it were in a mist. I am fully persuaded of ik» trafh 
of scripture, and what it tells me of sin, mysstf^ 
Ood, Christ, and eternity; but with little more 
effect and true feeling than what I know and belief! 
of some remote country, in which I baire no maanar 
of concern. 

If things and providences are not according to mj 
mind, I can dissemble ; but do what I will, cauBOt 
be pleased. Let the thought of my being displeased 
with God be ever so hard, it is better to know it* 

I can truly say of every one I know, I hope thej 
are better than myself. 

1 am continually looking at the clouds, to know 
whether I should be pleased with God. 

You tell me that the remembrance of sin should be 
accompanied with self-loathing, and a childlike inr 
genuous concern for having displeased God, rather 
than a slavish dread of punishment. I gee the 
reason and excellence of such godly sorrow, bat 
plainly perceive, that if I were secure from aU fesi 
of punishment for my sins, I could be easily reooo- 
ciled to myself for having committed them. Since 
this is the case with me, I have great oause to he 
thankful that I am not hidden from myself ; and I 
am sure there is no other way of putting things upoa 
a better footing with my soul, than knowing what I 
am. The Lord keep me close to this prayer in sU 
sincerity : " Try me, O God, and search the ground 
^of mj heart" 
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Sin is still strong, with the gp^ve opening, and 
ready to close upon me. 

■ I could tear my heart out for not being God's ; I 
have been deceived all my life by sayings of philo- 
sophers, scraps of verses, and most of all by the 
pride of my own heart, into an opinion of self-power, 
which the soriptnre plainly tells me, and I find by 
repeated fruitless efforts, that I have not. 

I have great cause to be sorry and ashamed, that 
any who have a much less income than myself 
should be more contented, or that any who have 
more pains and sufferings should bear them better. 

I have sinned enough, and long enough; and 
thongh I would give the world to sin no more, I dare 
not say I shall not 

I think so much of what others should do, that I 
cannot find time to bestow one thought of that kind 
on myself. 

Jf the devil could take Christ from me, I should be 
ready for any wickedness. 

The more I am terrified with a sight and sense of 
sin, the more precious Christ is, and the faster I lay 
hold on him. 

My apprehension of sin is faint, and chiefly specu- 
lative. If I had a true sense and feeling of it, I 
ahonld be much more pained with it than I am with 
the stone, and gladly submit to any method of 
care. 

My death will be no more regarded by the world 
than that of a worm or fly ; but it is of infinite con- 
•equence to me. 

If I could make myself patient, resigned, and 
thankful, I had rather that God should do it, as it 
would be a token and proof of his love and favoura- 
ble presence with me. 

If I felt for the disorder and danger of my soul, as 
I do for my body in pain and sickness, I should look 
oiit every way for help ; be a thousand times more 
anxious for its recovery than I am ; aubmit 1q» ^^^ 
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method of care, and say unfeignedly to God, ^ Vre^ 
feri^ seca ; ' that is, Bam, strike, cat. 

Whenever I do any good, instead of applaading 
myself, or supposing that Christ will place it to my 
account in a way of merit, I should consider what 
more I might have done, and have not. 

When I am well, I think I can put mjrself into the 
hands of God, and be content to be at his disposal ; 
when pains come, I had rather choose for myself, 
and am impatient to be at ease. 

If a person whom I esteemed and loved , and abso- 
lutely depended on for my support and happinesS) 
were to prescribe a rule of conduct to me, I should 
conform to it with pleasure, and hardly ever deviate 
from it, especially if I knew he had his eye always 
upon me. Why then am I not so affected towards 
God, but because I value his favour less, or stand 
less in awe of him, or judge the performance of his 
commands to be impossible, or trust unwarrantablj 
in his mercy, and all from a prevalent corruption of 
heart and nature ? 

Lord, forgive my sins, and suffer me to keep them. 
Is this the meaning of my prayers ? 

I fly from myself to God ; I appeal from myself to 
Christ. 

How sad to find reason say, I see God in ev^ 
thing but myself? 

I see and own my obligations to Christ, but have 
not nearly so lively a sense of them as I have of 
much inferior kindnesses received from another hand 
Perhaps the reason may be, partly that I consider 
his benefits as necessary emanations of divine good- 
ness ; partly, because he requires things which seem 
hard to me, — taking up the cross, forsaking all, mor- 
tification of self, a change of nature and will— and 
this damps my gratitude to him, though in all reasoB 
it should increase it. 

As earthly, sensual, devilish as ever, and worse 
ihan my former aeli, V^ ^ca ^>&^^T«Qd hypocrisy* 
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Son of David, have mercy upon me, and heal my 
Boal. 

All I do is for self; reading, meditating, compos- 
ing, all terminate in self-gratification, with hardly 
any view to nsefalness or general benefit. 

If it were pat to my choice, whether I would go 
immediately to heaven, or stay longer in this world, 
i should choose the former; bat then I believe it 
would be rather to avoid being thought a fool, and 
to be rid of the vexations I meet with here, than in 
love to Christ, and desire of the company and de- 
lights of heaven. 

I find it very difficult to conceive how God can 
show mercy to me, without showing it to all. 

I should think myself undone, if 1 might not 
Pmy. 

The will of Grod is so dear and sacred to me, as his 
will, in the love of God and with a sincere desire to 
Please him, that I would not oppose it if he were 
Hot present or privy to my disobedience, or I knew 
Certainly that he would not inflict any punishment 
lipon me for it. 

I do acts of love without love. I do not perceive 
It to be a nature in me ; and I am sure that if ever I 
^m possessed of it, it must be by a supernatural 
change. Here is work for prayer. 

Come, my heart, draw nigh to God for remission 
^nd renovation, with fulness of desire for a full 
^ork ; come now, this moment, as also to Jesus, for 
nil bis cleansing, for washing in his blood, for love. 
For fidelity. Deliver thyself into his hands, and beg 
of faim to purge this floor in thee, and make thee 
pure wheat, fit for his garner. And O Spirit of holi- 
ness, do thou bring me, in repentance and faith, to 
the blood of sprinkling. Sanctify my spirit, soul, 
^and body, and baptize me with thy fire unto obe- 
dience and love of the truth. 

I puzzle myself about the prophecies, especially 
the Apocalypse, and am often prying into futu.c\t:^>^ 
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but do not advert enough to what I may certainly '^ 
know without a prophecy, what and where I shall ho f 
within a few years at the most, if I suffer sin to keep |i 
possession of me ; if I do not abhor and cast it frofl ■ 
me in the fear of God ; if I do not pluck out the ^ 
right eye, and cut off the right hand ; if 1 do not ^ 
humble myself deeply before God ; cry earaesUy for 
mercy, and yield myself to him unfeignedly, and 
with the utmost sincerity of intention, for newneu 
of heart and spirit 

I want forgiveness of one sin, and strong^ against 
it ; but God wants to do more for me, and wiU foi^ 
give and deliver me from none till I make further :; 
search into myself, and bring my sins before him li 
altogether. t 

God hears my prayers for deliverance from one i 
gin, by holding me under it till I discover more, and m 
am led to the root of all sin in an evil heart and etii > 
nature. a 

I cannot work repentance in myself. I cannot 
purify my heart, I cannot change my nature. 

*' The blood of sprinkling speaketh better things 
than that of Abel ; *' crieth louder in the ears of God 
for mercy to mankind, than that of Abel did against 
Cain for vengeance. Why does it not cry as loud in 
my ears, and in the depth of my heart, for gratitude, 
for love, for faithful and true allegiance, for zeal and 
fidelity in the service of my Lord, for obedience to 
every command, and to all that is written in his 
book ? Lord Jesus, thou knowest that can only b§ 
in a day of power, when thou sayest, ** Ephphatha,** 
and speakest thyself into my heart. O speak ; coiba 
quickly to a sinner bound hand and foot, and lying 
at the point of death. 

My prayers can only be answered in the way of a 
severe mortification, and I would have the busineas 
done without 

It was suggested to my heart and conscience, as 
by a heavenly voice, that God's command is for 
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ilisolate immediate renimdation of sin, and a per^ 
^tnaly full obedience, and that every thing short 
ftf sach a purpose is pre?arication, rebellion, misery, 
ie&th. 

The shame and disgrace of a certain error in life, 
kbough unattended with guilt, gives me more sen- 
Kible compunction and sorrow of heart than all the 
diis I ever committed. I feel in this instance how I 
ihoald be affected towards God on account of sin, 
Uid am not. That error seizing upon the mind as 
jretrievable is a resemblance of hell, and with the 
blessing of God, may be the means of keeping me 
i^iit of it, by leading me to consider what other errors 
may be retrietable. 

Shut up in self, like a toad in a hole, and as fall 
of Tenom. 

It is my own fault if I do not profit by the defects 
of others, by taking occasion from them to prove and 
exercise my own virtue. The question should be, 
IT^hat kind of sentiment or behaviour does the case 
sequire? 

. What has the day done for me? Has it set me 
seaxer heaven? Has it brought in an increase of 
knowledge and virtue? Has it been devoted to the 
aerrice of God and man, or spent in sensuality and 
self-pleasing? 

' I am grievously offended with my pcu-ishioners^ 
because they will not contribute to my reputation 
in the world, by being converted by me. Lord, let 
4hy Spirit go with me into the depth of my heart, 

to show me more and more of its deceit and desperate 

viokedness. 

I plainly perceive that I have horribly abused 

gospel-grace, if not to an allowance of sin, yet to 

make me less fearful of it, and keep off the Spirit's 

leproof. 

In all the good I do, I have little thought but 

of pleasing and enjoying myself. The inquiry is. 

How I shall find my account in such an action or 
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ooane of life, in respect of ease and self-satisfactiont 
and if duty will not pay me something in hand, it 
is a hundred to one I baulk it. The point should 
be, not what will please myself, bat God. The time 
and manner of enjoyment may be left to him. It 
appears also from hence, that the supposing virtue to 
be its own reward, is destructiTe of Christian hope; 
and not the way to secure the interests of yirtue, 
but an unsteady, fallacious principle of action, 
which would oftener lead us from what is right, 
than to it. 

I shall ncTer think I Uto, till I desire to live no 
longer. ^^ 

Some fix iheir eyes so much upon the atonement . i 
of the cross, as to be blind to the example of it; '■ 
others so much upon the example, as to andervahe -„ 
the atonement of it. It is a happy art and the - 
Christian's work, to avoid both extremes. For my ' 
own part, I find I am more willing that Christ should - 
take me unto himself for the communication of his 
benefits, than I am to take him into my heart with ' 
bis pure commands, strict discipline, self-denial, and 
Buffering spirit. ^ 

If proclaiming my life before men and angels, 
will be proclaiming the glory of saving grace, let it ' 
be done. I do not desire to have one sinful act, 
word, or thought concealed. Foi^veness through 
the blood of Christ, will be to myself an endless 
spring of admiration, love, and thanksgiving; and 
the blessed company of heaven will join with me in 
praising God and the Lamb for it to all eternity. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE SCRIPTURES. 



MED I saw Christ caring ft distempered per- 
[ immediately applied to him for my own 
. He asked, In what respect? I answered^ 
it spiritual healing and forgiTeness of sins.' 
med to doubt whether I truly desired it I 
m my knees and besought him earnestly ; on 
he said, with a gracious look, '' Thy sins are 
a thee ; go and sin no more.'' I was trans- 
it the words, and wept tears of joy in great 
nee. My reflection on waking was, that I 
full assurance from the word of God of the 
3n of sins, and as plain a command to sin no 
IS if it were spoken to me by a voice from 
, or by Christ himself in person. << If they 
it Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
uaded though one rose from the dead." 
ustin, in his confessions, b. xii. cap. 26, de* 
limself to this purpose ; ' If I had been en^ 
[>y God to write the book of Genesis, I should 
losen to have composed it in such a manner 
th and eloquence, that they who did not un- 
d creation, should nevertheless not be able 
t it for being above their capacity ; and that 
er difi'erent truths any man, or number of men, 
iiscover, or have discovered to them, should 
ained in the conciseness pf the text.' This 
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shows a Tast reach of thought in St. Austin, tnd | E 
opens to us an amasing extent of truth in Scriptan^ 1'^ 
and seems to have been his raai opinion of the book p 
of Genesis. p 

The Scripture is light and truth from God ; a die jh 
put into my hands by him» to g^ide me through fle yk 
mazes of darkness and error ; the instrument k | If 
works with in the destruction of sin and purificakioi 
of my nature ; and if I do but receive it as snch,! 
am sure he will bless it to me in such ways as ki 
knows to be best for me. My only prayer to fk 
Father of mercies and God of all consolation ii, tU 
he would give me a full conviction and certain ^ 
prehension of my faith, and sincerity in the use of it; 
and all the rest, the measure of illaminati<m, Mi- 
sible comforts, and worldly acoommodations, I kiw 
cheerfully to him. 

Some people lie at catch with Scripture, for es- 
amples or expressions to countenance their cormptioii 

The design of the Christian religion is to chvugt k 
men's views, lives, and tempers. But how? — bytte li 
superior excellence of its precepts? by the weight (^ 
of its exhortations, or the promise of its rewnrdf ? 
No ; but by convincing men of their wretched gsiHi 
blindness, and impotence ; by inculcating the necei- 
sity of remission, supernatural light and assistance, 
and actually promising and conveying these bleu- 
ings. And if it does not prove its divinity by iti 
efficacy, let it be condemned as an imposture. Tbii 
was one of its most operative, convincing pnx^ it 
the beginning, and certainly is its greatest abidiif 
proof. 

The Scripture sends me to my heart ; and my heuti 
well-known and considered, sends me back again to 
the Scripture, with great advantage for the undev 
standing of it. 

It may be a dangerous snare to me, and I may g* 
mourning all my life long, if 1 expect any thing hom 
God that he baa ueN^i ^Tomvik^« 



£▼6 was sadly mistaken in Cain, when she said 
be had gotten the man Jehovah, the promised see<|, 
fed had got no better than a murderer. Perhaps 
lis is a common mistake ; and men think they have 
Ihristy when they have nothing in them but the 
puit of Cain. 

If we heard a voioe from heaven, it would reveal 
jiew Scripture to us ; it would send us to the 
iw and the testimony. Why then should we not 
Uiere to tiie word, and make a diligent use of it 
ithoutf We should, if we believed it. 

The religion of most men is fixed from nature^ 
lat is, worldly ease and convenience before they 
ome to the reading of the Scripture. The conse- 
aenoe is plain — ^m all points where it exceeds their 
tandard, it will be pared away. 

"With what a mixture of fear, reverence, and holy 
>jy should we open the Bible! the book of truth 
nd happiness! God's heart opened to man! and 
et the whole and every part of it secreted from him^ 
nd hid under an impenetrable veil, till he opens his 
leart to God. 

Before the coming of Christ, the law and the Gos- 
lel were in one, but the latter so hid under the 
brmer, that it was matter of some difficulty to dis- 
ern it After his coming, the Gospel-part of the 
aw was taken out of it, and separated from it, and 
»j being placed apart, in a conspicuous point of 
iew, reflected back its own lustre upon the law, 
llsoovered plainly that it was in it, and gave it a 
strength and vigour which it never had before. 

** The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
Qkid ; ** consequently the wisdom of God is foolish- 
BOSS with man. The consequence of both is plain — 
■U who adhere to divine wisdom and illumination, 
must necessarily be fools in the eye of the world. 

The Scripture is unto us what the star was to the 
wise men ; but if we spend all our time in gazing 
upon it, observing its motions, and admiriw^ \V& 
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splendour, without being led to Christ by it, the use 
pf it will be lost to us. 

Perhaps it may be a g^od rule in the reading of 
Scripture, not to run from one passage to another, 
or suppose it a duty to read a certain portion of it 
every day, but to dwell upon particular passages, 
till they have in some measure done their office. 

Every one should apply Scripture to himself as 
if it were written for him only. 

Scripture-reading is a feast indeed, when we find 
in ourselves a disposition to receive it in truth and 
simplicity. 

*' Son of man, can these dry bones live? Lord 
God, thou knowest.'' Show me a thought so in* 
teresting, so profound, so impressive, and so well 
expressed, in a pagan author. 

Poison secretly conveyed into an antidote must be 
fatal, because no further cure will be looked for. 
How many themselves poison their great antidote, 
the Bible ! 

Look full at Scripture, especially the beatitudes ; 
do not be afraid of it, it is a sovereign cure for a 
sick soul ; but then it must not be adulterated, as it 
is, with the spurious mixtures of human reason. 

We go to commentators for the most part, because 
we are afraid to take Christ and his apostles upon 
their own word. If we had a simple faith, we 
should seldom want others to explain their meaning* 

It is an awful, dreadful thing, to come full into 
the light of Scripture, and be upon a foot of sincerity 
with God. 

Our spiritual progress is greatly hindered by run- 
ning from one thing to another. When any thought, 
discovery, or passage of Scripture, makes a strong 
impression, and, as it were, seizes upon the mind, 
consider it as of God, and give it time and opportu- 
nity to work Its effect, by excluding every thing else 
for a season. It would be of infinite use to keep an 
exact history of such inward workings, their riso^ 
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Dtinnanoe, declension, and revival ; and the com- 
inication and comparison of many such histories 
mid not only afford matter of carious knowledge, 
eat improvement, and mutual comfort, but perhaps 

one of the strongest evidences of Christ's mission, 
id the truth of the Scripture. 
The Scriptures are so darkened witff expositions, 
id buried under such a heap of rubbish, that it is 
kind of labour even for the Spirit of God to re- 
ove it. The minds of the poor not being sophis- 
^ted by the false glosses which obscure the plain 
>nse of Scripture, are in a much better condition 
r understanding it than the learned. 
It is no objection to the truth of Scripture, that 
» many different sects find their own opinions in it ; 
T, first, if they were all agreed in their sense of it, 
id submission to it, the testimony it brings against 
le blindness and corruption of mankind would be 
eakened: secondly, it is no disparagement to a 
)oking-glass, that all see something in it that is 
leasing to themselves ; the glass is true, the eye is 
artial. 

It is said of Socrates, that when he believed he 
as divinely admonished to do any thing, it was 
npossible to make him take a contrary resolution. 
[ow does his example shame those who pretend to 
)ceive and believe the Scripture as a divine direc- 
on, and yet for the most part trample it under their 
)et! 

It is the great design of the Scripture to teach the 
est Xo despair of being self-saved ; the worst not 
> despair of being saved by Christ ; and to offer to 
11 the help they want. 

Tie 'Scripture was written to be transcribed into 
to heart, and it has its effect when the heart is 
1 such full consent and agreement therewith, that 
le Scripture might have been copied from it. 

It is impossible, in the nature of things, that so 
iQTdensome and expensive an institulioii ^^ V^cl'^X. 

8 
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of Moses, should eirer have been received by the 
Jews, but upon sufficient evidence of its being 
divine. See Stillingfieei's Orig* Sac. vol. 2. c. i. p. 
116. 

The design of revelation is to inform mankind that 
they are in a state of ruin, and under the divine dis- 
pleasure by reason of sin, and to propose the means 
of their recovery to the favour of God, and the hope 
of eternal life, by faith in a Redeemer^ and submis- 
sion to his teaching^ and authority. 

Setting aside St. Paul, I should think Mr. Law 
right in his notion of regeneration ; but vrhen I look 
into the Scriptures, I am sure he is wrong. 

Many assent to the truth of Scripture, and make 
use of it to paint their faces, but will not suffer it to 
get within them, nor come too near the heart. 

How can I be discontented or low-spirited, wast 
employment or enjoyment, when I have the Scripture 
to go to ? 

I have the writings of a most invaluable estate in 
my hands, made over to me as my own property; 
and whenever I open the New Testament, and think i 
of the unsearchable riches of Christ therein con- 
veyed to every believer, I may look down with con- 
tempt on all earthly possessions, and deserve to 
forfeit my interest in the gospel-treasure, if I do not 

There is but one kind of happiness in nature for 
intelligent creatures, viz. tliat by which God is 
happy. God is happy in his own will ; therefore 
intelligent creatures can only be happy by their 
knowledge of, and conformity to, that will. The 
question, Where is this knowledge to be had? il 
easily answered ; and the necessity of a revelatiot 
for this purpose, together with the helps it offers for 
bringing mankind to that conformity, appears at onof. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GOD. 



All spiritual happiness is in God and inseparable 
from him, and there is no possibility of the creature's 
receiving any but by being in him. The gospel only 
teaches the necessity of this union, and the precious 
means and mystery of it by Christ. 

The mercy of God is the first article of every man's 
creed} but the different manner of understanding 
and applying it, makes an essential, infinite dif- 
ference in the characters of men, and constitutes 
either religion or atheism. 

I believe the universal immediate presence of God ; 
tbat he is the foundation, life, and essence, of all 
ereation and of every part and particle of it ; or, in 
St. PauFs words, that *' he is above all, and through 
ally and in all ; '' but still he is absent, and infinitely 
removed from me, unless I find him in my own 
heart. The greatest knowledge of his being and 
attributes will avail me nothing, if I do not also 
know him as my Father, in Christ ; and as such, 
favouring, loving, and blessing me, in time and to all 
eternity. 

I do not think it is in the power of God to make 
any thing to be our happiness but himself. 

The mercies of God, refused, aggravate guilt and 
draw on great ruin ; but what then? Must uol O^^ 

s 2 
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therefore make a tender of his mercy? and must 
none be the better for it, becaase some will be the 
worse? 

Nothinfc bat lore can unite with and enjoy Iotc. 
The nature of God must be in us, before it can be a 
fcood to us. 

All f(lory is so properly and solely Grod's, that none 
can belonfc to any other; and whatever creatme, 
roan or ang:el, takes any to itself, in so doing, it dis- 
covers the nature, and falls into the condemnation, 
of the devil. 

What do I ask of God? happiness confusedly t or 
himself as the only ground of it ? 

No rational creature can be truly happy in the 
eigoyment of any thing, so long as there is any thin| 
better to be ei\joyed. This thought, if true, leads 
directly to God. 

The will of God is God ; and to love one without 
the other is impossible. 

If we look at our fellow-creatures only, we shall 
find or take but too many occasions of pride and 
self-exaltation. 

The way to be bumble is to look upwards to God. 
If we think greatly of his majesty, purity, and infi- 
nity of all excellence, it will give us such a striking; 
view of our vileness and absolute unworthiness, thai 
we shall tliink it hardly possible for any to be lower 
than ourselves. 

The angels are swallowed up in the will of God, 
as their centre of rest and full enjoyment, and have 
not one thought out of or beyond it If they should 
give their wills unto any thing else, but for a 
moment, they would lose their name, nature, aad 
happiness. 

Though God reveals his own character in his word, 
iie reserves to himself the revelation of it to us by his 
word. Whenever he discovers himself effectually, 
and savingly, the heart knows it is he, and not tiie 
mere word that \iaa don^ \t« 
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long to know more of that Being who made the 

Id, and to whom I have so many obligations. 

\ is easy to say, blessed be God in every thing ; 

where is the man that is always pleased with God ? 

fow happy should we be, if we loved God bvt a 

e. 

here is no possibility of happiness but in the will 

rod, and in the discovery of it as his goodness to 

ikind, and the only way in which he can com- 

licate it. 

God and enough,' says B. The reason why we 

er have enough, or know not what we would 

e, is because we neither have nor desire to have 

I. 

r we had self-power, or could be self-saved, we 

aid be gods to ourselves : and therefore God, for 

own glory, and to preserve us from this cursed 

atry, keeps all power in his own hands. 

(^ith us, commonly, sin is no sooner past than 

:otten. To God it is alike present at all times, 

he always sees us in the very act of what we 
fifty years ago. 

hose who do not choose to be like God, will 
ainly make God like themselves, as regardless 
in, and as little concerned to punish it, as they 
ik he should be* 
rod has made the only thing which constitutes 

happiness, resignation to and love of his will, 
imon to all. 

Forgive me all my sin : ' — an unreasonable and 
neful petition to any but God : for though all 
is infinitely aggravated by being against God, yet 
only hope of sinners is, that it is against God. 
Ve dishonour God greatly, and deny his nature, 
not expecting great things from him. 
tod keeps us from much evil by the secret methods 
his providence, or prudential considerations re- 
eling our worldly interest or convenience, while 
IS there is no sanctificatioD. 
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God sometimes saffers the temptation to be very 
^reat, as in the case of Adam and Eve, and the pro- 
phet, 1 Kings xiii. ; but his command is sacred, and 
the consequence of breaking it is terrible. 

God's punishments and favours, though delayed> 
are as certain in his own time and manner, as his 
eternal, unchangeable justice and goodness. 

The highest angels know that they are kept in 
being, and supported every moment in their state 
of rectitude, by the will and power of God ; and this 
sense of their dependence is their glory, perfection, 
happiness, song of praise, and the ground of their 
love and adoration. 

God manifests himself in all his works, benefits, 
and blessings, and hides himself again in his proii- 
dential crosses and afllictions, and the pains and 
sorrows of life. All is just as it should be : he tells 
us as plainly that we were not made for a happiness 
in this world, as he does that he made and governs it 

It is hard to say whether God manifests or bides 
himself more. 

If God would give me all in heaven and earth, 
without himself, I should be extremely and for ever 
miserable. 

I am bound to thank God for my being, for the 
continuance and support of my life, and for lima- 
merable benefits respecting this world ; but most 
of all for making me capable of knowing, loving, 
and enjoying him ; calling me to this happiness, and 
qualifying me for it. 

God is my Maker, Preserver, Redeemer, Sanctifier. 
Do I delight to consider him under these characters? 

If I were to be assured that there is no God, or 
that he does not govern the world, nor regard what is 
doing in it, nor hear prayer, nor promise immortality 
and prepare us for it, how would it affect me? 
Should I think myself undone, as being deprived 

all my hopes and comforts, my best friend, and the 
est object oi m^ \vft«tt\.. 
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Grod is my end, Christ is my way, the Spirit my 
^ide. 

God has the same knowledge, inspection, and care 
Df every one, as if there were but one. 

It is my duty to keep myself at an awful distance 
from God's natural attributes, and to approach as 
nearly as possible to his moral. 

God gives his help not by forcing, but secretly in- 
clining and changing the will, and bringing it with 
freedom and full consent to a conformity with his 
own. 

If I pleased God, I am sure he would please me. 

I shall be a happy man when I cannot please 
myself without pleasing God. 

He is God to govern his own world, and not I. 

What God commands or ordains, is both the work 
and enjoyment of the day. 

God is happy in his own will, and makes it known 
to us that we may be happy in it too. 

If I am not happy in the will of God, I can be 
happy in nothing else ; I shall be emphatically 
cursed with my own. 

Instead of stretching our thoughts to the mystery 
of creation, and soaring above the stars when we 
think of God, which for the most part is setting him 
at a distance from us, it may be of great use to con- 
sider him as present in the room or little spot where 
we are, and, as it were, circumscribed within it, in 
all his glory, majesty, and purity. 

I need not envy any man his station, or wish for a 
better spot on earth than where I am to find God in ; 
he is found only in the heart ; and in the heart, every 
where and wherever he is found, he makes a paradise. 

It is the will of God that we should put him on 
doing moral impossibilities; and till we do, we 
neither know God nor ourselves. 

Men judge of us by our actions. God by our 
motives. 

How can we complain or think hardly oi Qq^1q\ 
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'any tbins^ be does, or haye tbe least doubt of kis 
i;oodness, when he bas given his Son to die for u! 

God is DO where to me, if he is not in my heait 

God denies us nothing, but with a design to gifc 
us something better. If be forbids a lost, it is to 
give himself. O wretched man, that OTor tiie hesrt 
should be so blind, so bard, so long in choosing. 

My greatest obligation to God, next to tbe gift 
of Jesus Christ and his Spirit, is for comnuuiding sie 
to love him with all my heart. 

Thank God for his restraint ; thank God for layiig 
it on my heart ; thank God for the gospel motive* 
and help to do his will. 

Certainly God bad some farther design in giving 
me my life, and preserving it by continual miradei 
within and without, than that I should eat, drink, 
and die. 

If I could help myself, I should choose to have 
God to do it. What less can be a ground of ivui, 
dread, love? 

What is rebellion in the state, to rebellion against 
God? 

We ourselves stint God in the measure of spiritual 
gifts. He has no measure. 

I have always known that my happiness is in God'i 
power, but I did not consider enough that be himself 
is that happiness. 

God takes the same care of me, and I ought to 
have the same regard to him, as if there were no 
other being in nature but him and myself. 

He who sends the storm, steers the vessel. 

All creation, and every part of it, is, more or leu 
(and perhaps originally more than now,) a copy or 
resemblance of God, a manifestation of his nature 
and operations, the instrument of his goodness, the 
executioner of his justice, or a monitor of man's duty. 
The degenerate creature man, in his present caps* 
bility of the divine likeness; the several tribes of 
lirutes, in theVx ioTmaAiQii> fv^alitles, acta, and in- 
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stincts ; the inanimate parts of the creation, in their 
attractions, processes, and offices, — all are some- 
thing, and speak something of God, in the universal 
language of nature. The sun, for instance, to say 
nothing of its nature as fire, is a lively emblem of 
God's universal, operative presence. And our Sa- 
- viour's saying, '* How often would I have gathered 
thee, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings!'' is an affecting illustration of the divine 
a^opyvi and his own yearning compassion, in the fond 
workings of that creature. But who, in this dark 
state of things, can trace the thought in its full ex- 
tent, or discover the resemblances, ends, and uses 
of but a few particulars ? This will be the delightful 
employment of glorified spirits, and the growing 
wonder of eternity. 

How is it possible for God to make an intelligent 
creature to receive its happiness from any thing but 
himself, since this would not only be giving his glory 
to another, but in some sort an annihilation of him- 
self? For whatever constitutes or confers our hap- 
piness, will, in the reason of the thing, be our god, 
and we cannot be persuaded to place our desires, or 
pay our homage, any where else. 

God offers himself in Christ to be our portion, pos- 
session, and happiness; and the man who can be 
contented with anything less, is neither worthy to 
receive him, nor qualified to enjoy him. 

When I consider the God who fills heaven and 
earth, as intimately present with, and, as it were, 
circumscribed within my heart, I am seizcfl with 
dread and astonishment. I dare not lie to him, nor 
prevaricate with him. I am afraid to speak, or even 
almost to think before him. 

It is better to believe the goodness of God, not- 
withstanding the untowardness of some appearances 
in the state and nature of man, than to deny those ap- 
pearances to be what they are, on a supposition that 
they are not to be reconciled with the goodness oC God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

Who Im tlierc almost that does not wish God iras 
IcMM pure in his nature, less strict in his commands, 
less exact in his justice, less terrible in his ves- 
geancc, than he is ? And is not this wishing that he 
were what he is not, and disliking what he is ? And 
wliat is this, if the soul dare speak out the horrid 
truth, but even hating God? 

Nothing in nature is more unknown to man than 
hiniHclf. 

There are few men on earth so despised, disre- 
garded, and forgotten, as God is by the generality 
of men. 

'* The peace of God passeth all understanding;^ 
and yet when a few simple souls stand out, declaring 
boldly that they have it, but cannot explain it, all 
the rest of the world cries out on them for fools and 
enthusiasts. 

It is the common opinion with regard to natural 
evil, that it is sufficiently accounted for, if happiness 
prevails on the whole; that this mixed state of things 
is unavoidable, and therefore no impeachment of the 
goodness of God ; and that no man or number of men, 
however miserable, have any right to complain, if 
happiness is the result of the general system. I do 
not understand this: it seems tome little less than 
phemy. How \& \1 ^^viXAft i^\ v^ laach as one 
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conscious being to be miserable, but by its own 
fault ? 

If a man is a sinner/ why does he not believe it? 
And if he is not, why does he confess it? What a 
strange jumble of blindness and hypocrisy! We 
confess what we do not really believe, and yet really 
are what we confess. 

We aggravate the faults of others, to have a pre- 
tence for hating or despising them, and for the plea- 
sure of self-comparison. 

Striving against nature is like holding a weather- 
cock with one's hand : as soon as the force is taken 
off, it veers again with the wind. 

Whoever thinks he can acquit himself to God, has 
wrong notions of God, of himself, of duty, of sin. 
Either he considers God only under the single idea 
of mercy, or he knows nothing of his own great cor- 
ruption, or contracts duty into a narrow compass, or 
fixes the guilt of sin at a low rate. 

The happiest and most envied life, taken from 
childhood to old age, will not bear a review. There 
is not a year, perhaps not a month, perhaps not an 
hour of it, which a wise man would choose to live 
over again. 

All our happiness as mere men, consists in forget- 
ting ourselves. If we think, we are miserable. 

A conscious, reflecting being, eagerly coveting 
happiness, and seeking it every where but in God, is 
the monster of the universe. God could no more 
make such a creature than he can unmake himself. 

We are as vain as if we were in full possession 
of our original perfection ; and our being vain is a 
certain proof that we are not. 

An impatient desire to know and have more than 
ia proper for us in our present state, often hinders us 
from using what we have, and knowing what we 
might ; and is to many a source of great delusion. 

The heart of man pants everlastingly after distinc- 
tion; and our pride only changes its a^i^«%rd3i<(2i^» 
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Mine, I find, is grown to a goodly sime, under die 
show of homility. 

God may say to every self-rigfateons man, as lie ^ 
in the case of Sodom, ** Show me ten; yea, one perficet 
good action, and, for the sake of it I will not destroy " 

The sour fruit that Adam ate, will be e^ver tod 
anon rising in our stomachs, even in oar best estate. 

So long as we think we are what we are not, tnd 
have what we have not, we can receive nothing at 
the hands of God, and reformation is impossible. 

We can no more bear to be told of our faults by 
God than man ; and if we darat think it, are in reali^ 
as much disgusted at the one as the other. 

What is the reason of the frequent uneasineii 
betwixt man and wife, and of their sometimes givii^ 
full scope to their passions on very trifling occa- 
sions ; even amongst persons who behave with de- 
cency, calmness, and general good temper to til 
others? It is because they think their reputation 
safe in each other's hands, and therefore are not 
afraid to discover their natural sourness and malig- 
nity. This shows that neither love of rectitude, nor 
the fear of God, is at the bottom of that poor tiling 
we call virtue, since we exert it least where it is 
most due, and where it would be most serviceable 
to ourselves, only because we think we can do so 
without disgrace. 

The boasted demonstration of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, from the unequal distri- 
bution of things in this life, is annihilated on the 
Christian scheme, which supposes all to be sinneis, 
and, as such, liable to condemnation ; and, therefore, 
whatever good we receive from God, in any period of 
our existence, is grace, and not retribution. 

Charity does not oblige us to think any man good, 
because Christ says, '* there is none good.'* 

Observe man's depravity in his punishment. In 
oar present condition we can relish earthly things 
only, and they aU conapVc^ \a ^ybw^^^VoX^^t expeo- 
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tations. There must therefore of necessity be a 
change both in the faculty and the object, if ever we 
are happy : and our business here, is not to accumu- 
late riches, or fly from the sight of ourselves to 
amusements, but to acquire a true taste for things 
that are excellent. 

Words cannot express the tormenting conscious- 
ness of a soul separated from the gracious influxes 
of God, and abandoned for ever to its own poverty 
and impotence. 

If we sought after truth out of pure love to it, and 
for the pleasure of it, as is pretended, we should not 
f6ar the great teacher, Death, as we do. 

Nothing shows the vanity of wealth, grandeur, and 
pleasure, in so strong a light as the restless, ambitious 
spirit of princes. What do they want? and what 
would they have? Alas! the soul, conscious to 
itself of much higher pretensions, is not to be quieted 
with any thing these can give it. 

It is tiie deviFs master-piece to make us think well 
of ourselves. 

Alas! who is humble? We disclaim perfection, 
and run down the preachers of it, from a general' 
confused consciousness of our unworthiness, but can- 
not bear to be told of a trifling error in conduct. 
What management, gentle insinuation, and nice art 
of address, are necessary to prevent resentment in 
such cases, even from a friend ! 

We are sinners by the corruption of the heart ; 
and it is a fatal mistake to suppose that we are so 
Only by the conmiission of sin. Our guilt does not 
then begin to exist, when it is brought into action, 
but to appear ; and what was always manifest to God, 
is now become so to ourselves and others. 

We cannot go to the bottom of sin, without the 
f^onvincing searching Spirit of God. If the work is 
XjO be our own, we shall deal so very tenderly with 
^arselves, that nothing can ever come of it. 

It is said that riches, power, and distinction^ are 
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apt to corrapt the hcmrt.* The tmth u, diey f nd it 
oomipt, and all they do is to set men at liberty to 
act accordiiifc to their natore, and thus add to tte 
stren^ of it. Bat are oot many personi hnmUe, 
orderly, and well disposed in a low estate, wbo 
become insolent and insafferable in prosperity ? They 
might be hypocrites in a low estate, and concfil 
their passions and tempers for Tarious causes, bat 
they ne\er were humble or well-disposed. 

It ^ouid be a sad thing to think that we shill 
never be better than what we are, or can make 
ourselfes. 

All men are naturally in a state of hostility witb 
some, and ready on occasion to be so with any, wife 
or child not excepted. 

The passions do not-always torment us ; we could 
not bear it ; but then the malignity of them is rooted 
in the constitution, though it does not always appear; 
as persons subject to fits have the cause lurking 
within, though they have them not every day. 

When we open ourselves to others, it is partially 
and hypocritically, witli prevarication, and great ten- 
derness to ourselves, and with design to be admired 
and flattered by them rather than counselled and 
convinced. Alas ! we do so to God more than we 
are aware of. 

Man is ever .at odds with God about the condition 
of his acceptance. He fancies he has some resources 
in himself, some worthiness of his own, that with a 
few grains of allowance, will bear him out ; and he 
rejects the aids of the gospel. But the scripture is 
peremptory ; he has none. *' Without me ye can do 
nothing.'' 

After the commission of sin, or any eruption of our 
inbred malignity, we quickly heal ourselyes again and 
reinstate ourselves in our own good opinion. How 
much better would it be to let our nature appear in 
lis frightful nakedness, and to consider that the cursed 
root of all stiU Tema\i\B,^ii^\.Vk»l)if not here destroyed. 
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in another world it can produce nothing but essential 
uninterrapted misery, when we have no longer the 
joys and comforts, cares and amasements of this life, 
to keep off the sight of oarselves I 

If I bring my pridowith me to the work of God, 
it will feed as sweetly on it as on any other distinct 
tion, and in the end fatally blast it. 

We know we should be good, and therefore con- 
clude at once that we are so ; especially if we can 
read, and abound with notions. Our pride asks for 
ao proofs. 

Our being in this world given up to flesh and 
blood, is our falK From the beginning it was not so. 
Grod and his angels see us where we are, with pity 
and concern. But man is positive that his present 
being, circumstanced as it is, was his original state ; 
resolves to make the most of it ; is almost equally 
fond of it, whether he laughs or howls out his time ; 
never profits by his own, or other men's perpetual 
disappointments; and, in consequence of his mis- 
take, dies worse than a brute. 

Man has the worst qualities of brutes, without their 
best. 

The observations I make on the pride and corrup- 
tion of my nature, instead of humbling me, only give 
me a handle to value myself on my penetration. 

It is to be feared, that a secret wish to be saved 
without holiness, is the great bar to our progress 
towards perfection. 

Most men's notion of sin is only this, that what- 
ever it is, they themselves are not guilty of it. None' 
are so absurd as to think that they do all they should 
do, or that they are guilty of no deviations from the 
mle of right ; but that their state is sinful on the 
Whole, or that sin is damnable, they do not believe. 

Oar pride, delicate as it is, can be content to feed 
Km that stench and corruption, which a little humility 
Inakes us nauseate. 

The character of man is^ proud sinner. 
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A oreatare made caf»bl« of kne^mgi ^^^9 ui^ 
enjoying God, and yet i^orant of bim, and tamed 
from him, or, wbioh is all one, not tamed to him id 
the bent of his will, desire, and aflTeotions, must 
necessarily be in a fallen state, and perverted from 
the end of its creation. 

I do not want hamanity or social virtue. I can be 
honest and civil, and observe the law of idndness in 
my actions ; bnt who shall g^ve me humility, meek- 
ness, patience, inward purity, and the love of God? 

Men do not want the devil now to tempt them into 
a belief that they shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil ; they are bnt too well persoaded ^ their 
own ability. 

^^ Wilt thou be made whole ? " is a trying qnestion, 
when it comes to be well considered. 

If I grapple with sin in my own strength, the devil 
knows he may go to sleep. 

What can show man's horrid corruption in a 
stronger light, than that war should be lawfnl (if it 
be lawful) to prevent greater mischiefli ? 

All the difference between sin latent and breaking 
out into act, is, that man now sees what God sav 
before. And our compunction is generally for the 
discovery of it. We can feel sin in ourselves for 
years, and know that God sees it, with very little 
concern. 

It is no uncommon instance of the deceitfulness of 
the heart, for men to venture on the general contempt 
by becoming religious, and at the same time make 
all up to themselves by their own esteem or the good 
opinion of a few. But to be universally despised, 
and to know certainly, by an inward feeling not to 
be evaded, that we deserve it, is not so commmi or 
so easy. 

The appearance of religion on Sundays only, 
proves that it is only an appearance. 

It is not the least innocent kind of ambition, to 
seek after praise m i3iq ^v^ oix^\^'Qi:<i^^«ftCulness. 



Nover a day pMiM, tat tine doTil offtn his ter- 

Maakiiid ar^ perpetnaUy at inuriaace» Iby betng all 
r oiM Met, vis* MlfiflCs. 

We are undene by disfiiigiufhiiig time from eier^ 
rty, and eanrying on A separate Jutefeait for it T^ere 
:e few who do not disobey CUnI in the eapitai 
urtanee ordained for their trial. The obedience we 
Hnpliment him with, generally speaking, easts us 
>thing. 

Our stttfce and being in this world is our fall, mnd 
le Joss of onr paradise ; and we niay as well seek 
licity in hell as. here. 

Who can value money at a higher rate, or pay 
swer for it, than the man who gets and keeps it in 
^position to the light of conscience ? 
Human nature is like a bad clock ; it may go right 
>w and then, or be made to strike the hoar, but its 
ward frame is to go wrong. 
Oar natural proneness to resentment, hatred, 
slice, ncTer fiuls to shew itself on what we call a 
•per occasion ; that is, when we can make a shift 
flatter ourselves that we shall have the world on 
or side, and never more (O shame !) than in the 
nse of Grod and religion. The misfortune is in 
inking that there ever can be any such occasion ; 
td that we sheuld ever Uiink so, is sufficient proof 
;onr corruption 44wi unfitness by nature for our 
oper happiness.. 

It is strange we should not see the folly of putting 
Rselves in the power of others, for much the greatest 
rt of our happiness : though we cannot help know- 
j; ihat naturally they are more disposed to coun- 
act it, and want to be pleased and humoured 
xnselves as much as we do. 
CSertainly* in a general way, the best merely moral 
ftracters are only what any one may be, and all 
ident persons at all times would be, if Christ had 
ver come into the world. 
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Where is man's boasted rectitiide, when he nei&er 
knows what it is, nor will accept it when he does ? 

Fljinp with honor from the thcNigfat that we are 
onfit to die, if God should take ns this day and hosr 
oat of the world, keeps off the diseovery of our true 
state more than any thing else, and lataily hinden 
oar preparation for it. 

We are often so mach concerned aboat the appear- 
ance of happiness, as never to cast one thought 
towards the reality of it. 

HoDian virtue works no core, gives no peace. 

We would be happy in spite of God and nature, ii 
failure of duty, and with nothing about us but the 
grounds of misery. 

If a man would know himself truly, let him con- 
sider what he is, and how he behaves where he hu 
power ; that is, where he thinks himself least obliged 
to dissemble. 

When we see and judge rightly of the guilt and 
malignity of sin, still it is with a great reserve of 
tenderness for ourselves, and we chiefly mean the sin 
of others. Thus, instead of reforming, every one ex- 
cuses one. 

Reformation is the object we pretend to aim at, bat 
we are perpetually mistaking the subject of it: it is 
ourselves. 

It is dreadful, but perhaps not uncommon, self- 
deceit, to present ourselves before God with a lie in 
our mouths, and hypocrisy in our heart, or a seeret 
unwillingness to be and do as we pray. 

Where is the man who does all he can, and all that 
Christ demands of him? It would fill the most pious 
soul with shame and confusion to be upbraided by 
him for what it might have done. 

What ado there is to work up the heart to any 
liking of God! The reason is, we begin it of oar- 
selves, and think to do it in our own strength; 
whereas it can only be done in faith and the Spirift 
power. 
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- We are mined by fancying we are what we know 
or tead, or that wo can make oarseWes so in the tarn 
of a thought ; or if we do see and own a defect, yet 
flunking tenderly of oarselves when we are chargeable 
with horrid deprayity, and absolutely unfit for God. 

Man's holiness I — ^much ado about nothing. If yon 
would have a good opinion of your heart, keep the 
Holy Ghost out of it. 

Every one may have observed, that in paroxysms 
of passion, or ill humour, the judgment is absolutely 
diaabled ; we are incapable of reasoning ; we feel 
keenly in the wrong, and are very positive. It is not 
meommon for persons to be thus blind in cold blood, 
and some all their lives. 

• Reason never discerns itself or any thing else truly, 
nil it sees its own impotence. 

Some will mortify themselves in many things, and 
do almost every thing in religion but one ; unfortun- 
ately that one is the test of their obedience, and the 
Teiy thing required of them. 

Let this be ever uppermost in my thoughts, and 
the great rule of my conversing withal, that we are 
immortal beings in the first stage of our existence, 
fall of mistakes, or unconcerned about the matter, 
and yet dreadfully concerned in the issue. 

Sense of an irretrievable error in life, fastening on 
4ie mind, is a foretaste of hell. 

We may find out the selfish stubbornness of odr 
wills, unmortified desires, and earthly bent, in small 
crosses, when we do not in greater. Great crosses 
■eemto furnish some excuse for complaint, and na- 
ture is more pitied than blamed for sinking under 
fhem ; but small ones, fretting and galling us, aflbrd 
no refuge against conviction. 

Despair is the growth of pride, and not of humility. 
^ ' Why are we overwhelmed with doubts and fears? 
^ " .Because we are unworthy. Is it not plain, therefore, 
'^ Qiatwe look for a worthiness in ourselves, which we 
**' neither have nor ever shall have? 

TS 
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Why are we more mlanned ud oobeenml'it 
breaches of daty to man than Qod, bat beoame thtf 
tare seen and obserred? What then ia our ptineipk 
•f action? 

When men lore and admire ns, "we -diink It is te 
some merit in ourtelyesy and from a nmtural woridng 
t»f pride can love tiiem agam. It ia for the iame 
reason that we love God so little notwiHtatandinip hh 
aoperabnndant goodness to us in Gbriat, beeanse it 
lays OS low, strips ns of all exoelleneOy and enn mif 
be received in a deep sense of onr own nnworthinesi. 

We are often more ashamed than grieved aai 
humbled for onr sins. Oar own oonseioosnesi ef 
them, and of God's being privy to theniy does not 
pain OS nearly so maoh as it woald to haTO then 
known to others. See, therefiNVy whether what ysi 
call year penitence is not more pride tiian any tidsg 
else. 

Why does tiie present hour oome kmded with dii- 
gust, and lie heavy on onr hands, bat beeaose *¥€ 
know not what to do in it ; «r resolve to do any thing 
but what we should? 

Not one in a thousand forms his plan of life, aai 
pursues it steadily from principle and k«gaiid to tbe 
will of God ; if we did, there wonld haindly be an as- 
happy man in the world. 

*' God be merciful to me a sinner," said the pub- 
lican. If I were to hear you wishing to be the miui, 
I should hope well of your case ; if yoa say you are, 
it is a hundred to one you are mistaken. 

If you wonld know what yoar root is, eoKsider bwr 
your virtues are in exercise towards God. Yoa abhor 
the imputation of ingratitude ; the meaning is, yoa 
would not have the world think that you are migrate- 
ful ; for perhaps you have not one spark ofgratitode to 
your great Benefactor, your God and Father. Too 
would not be false to the maniage«>bed ; bat where is 
yoar fidelity to Jesus, the Lord and Hasbaml ^etoiy 
Christian? And a3 to H!ki« ^^^nio^ «€ lostieey a noft 
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lerod Tiitoe, and veiy high ia yonr esteem, why 
n«t erery erealnie have its due from yoa, and not 
od? and why do you think so little of what is his 
se? You honour the command of a man like 
inrself ; bat wliy aie so many of Qod'» commands 
ighted? 

Learned men, and inquirers into natare, are bent 
I knowing a great deal in this world, where we can 
iidly know any thing, and too often neglect the 
aans of knowing eirery thing in another. 
Wretched mankind! who, in year natnial state, 
IB only be happy in opposition to the will of 
od. 

Ereiy natural man's aim, in all he says and does, is 
"St to gain his own good opinion, and then to appear 
itter to others than he does to himself. The sorlp- 
ire doctrine of the Ikll and oniyersal depraTity of 
ankind, though not denied, has but little effect, 
wanse every man has a good opinion of one, and 
les oormption only in others. 
It is a foil vindication of Providence, that every 
an may choose Ood for his friend and portion, if he 
eases ; and that so few do, is a fall proof of the 
indness, corruption, and degeneracy of mankind. 
It is the great dispute of the world, and of every 
an naturally with himself, whether happiness con- 
its in the commission or forbearance of sin ; and 
ost of those who declare for the latter, contradict 
emselves by their courses. 

No one can boast of what he does, or ever think of 
iaging it to account, who considers what he does 
it do. 

Not to nn, may be a bitter cross ; to sin, is hell. 
In respect of sin, I am where the plague is, see 
iny sick of it, and in continual danger myself. 
A wrathful passionate man is a mount Vesuvius, 
How, and stored with eombustible matter, which is 
eiy now and then breaking out, to the terror and 
goish of all about him. 
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Ood can save un only by his own power, for his 
l^ory, merely in a way of grace and favour, solelj bj 
Christ, to the end we may love, adore, and praise 
him; and yet the wish and will of man, notwith- 
standing the peculiar discoveries of the Christian 
religion, and the fullest conviction of infinite defect* 
is to be independent and self-saved. 

I would gladly believe that the nature of mankind 
is not so bad as mine ; and yet, when I observe the 
defects of the best of men, I find that there is but 
little ground for any such hope. 

One great mistake of the world, and the greatest 
bar to the happiness and well-being of mankind, rich 
and poor, is thinking that all the money we are in 
possession of is our o?m. 

Perhaps many who think themselves high in Chrisfs 
school, have not yet begun with his A. B. C. 

I fear nothing so much, and there is nothing I have 
so much reason to fear, as myself. 

If sin had not brought death into the world, and 
Christ to the cross, we should never have known so 
much of the goodness of God as we do. 

Sinning is so much a nature, and so closely wrought 
into the constitution of man, that I can scarcely form 
a conception of existence without it. 

I can no more root out the evil qualities of my soul 
by any volition, resolution, or efforts of my own, than 
I can think the stone out of my body. 

O that I longed for the time of perfect deliverance 
both of soul and body ! 

O that sigh ! Do happy people ever sigh ? I find 
I want something which God will not suffer me to 
have ; and till we are of the same mind, life can be 
nothing at bottom but one perpetual sigh. 

We can take reproof patiently from a book, but not 
from a tongue. The book hurts not our pride, the 
living reprover does ; and we cannot bear to have our 
faults seen by others. 

We confess out em^^n^^^. Xa Qt^ Vsa. '^^ty MttoBg 
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toRDfl ; and when we have done praying, are apt to 
depend altogether on ourselves. 

It is a vain and impious thought to imagine that I 
can do any thing by my own strength. Dependence 
on God, in every single act of thinking and willing, 
is both my duty and security. 

It may justly be-questfoned whether self-power can 
be communicated to a creature. 

It is' much easier to join one's self to a sect than to 
God. 

The soul is naturally frightened and shrinks from 
the thought of living only on Grod and to God. 

Submitting to the Spirit's operations, is like being 
laid on a table to be cut for the stooe. Mortification 
carries death to the enemy of it, and is a stab at 
the heart Nature's conclusion is. Therefore not 
to-day. 

It is a sore trial to the soul which knows any thing 
of itself, to come close up to God: he is light and 
truth, all love and purity ; the soul dark, selfish, and 
ain-polluted. 

The reason why we should draw nigh to God, and 
keep a continual intercourse with him, is the reason 
why we do not ; we want his light and help, and this 
want is the very thing which makes us averse to him, 
and keeps us from him. 

Man would be intolerable to himself, and look out 
every way for help, if it were not for his pride. 

There is in the heart of man a deeply-rooted covet- 
ooAoess ; a subtle, worldly spirit, suggesting diabo- 
lical, murderous thoughts, for its own ends. 

If God did not take us to himself, few would go to 
him of their own accord. 

** Why callest thou me good ? '^ O man, why callest 
thou thyself good ? 

We see and know enough of ourselves, to dread the 
thought of being seen and known by others; and 
knovring that God sees us, and looking on ourselves 
without pain, self-condemnation, or one YnoT\^^\n% 
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reflectioB, is a Mai gfttkptam, ttid t ftill pfoc€«f Off 
spiritaal deadness. 

We get a glimpse of trae wisdom, and kaow h&w 
we sboald live, peifiaps an boar before we die. 

If we seelc oar bappinese in aay tbing besidee tke 
peace of Gk>d and a good eoBsoieacOy we Aall as 
eertainly be anbappj, as 4iat ereiy lliing is dw 
world is ancertaio. 

Parting witb sin is harder tban parting' witib ay 
wife. She was bone of my bone, and flesh of mf 
flesh ; sin is in the bone and in the flesh, and twisled 
about eTery fibre of the heart 

Religions troths, and religioos employments^ are 
not so mneh oar choice for the sake of their own 
excellence, as a force on natvre, and what we fly to 
as some kind of relief from the taaity and inaafieiiuKy 
of every thing else. 

If we might be easy and satisfled in and from the 
world, perhaps we shoold look no where else for 
happiness. 

Though nature is dying, and, as to the strength and 
tigonr of it, almost gone, eorroptioa is strong as 
ever ; and herein is full proof that it doea not die 
with the body. 

To anregenerate men, it is less painful to saiSsr 
than to do the will of God. 

It is justly said that sin must be hated and 
abhorred for its own sake, apart from conse* 
quences ; but who almost would not sin, in one re- 
spect or other, if he were equally sore of beaten, sin 
or not ? 

The more I attempt to murder time, the moie life 
it has to murder me, soul and body. If I pat mf 
time in my pocket, it is no excuse to say that I do 
not carry it to the play-house. 

Time waits on the soul early ereiy morning, and 
says. What wilt thou have me to do to-day ? It is a 
shame to say what the answer is, bat it will oae day 
be known* 
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I would willingly go to Siberia for the remainder 
of my life, if I coald leave myself behind me. 

The soul ii not self-safficient, cannot be inde- 
pendent, must have some prop ; unhappily it chooses 
moh as shrink from under it. 

We do not set the mark of holiness high enough : 
we do not raise our desirl up to the scripture standard 
of it ; we do not trust and pray enough. 
. What should I be, if I had talents to be proud of, 
when I am so proud of nothing? 

I cannot take the dimensions of Chrisfs love, with- 
out a proper knowledge of my own sin. 

Strictly speaking, there is no difference of cha- 
racters with God, in point of real excellence and 
exact conformity to his law. 

Sin keeps no Sabbaths. 

The folly of irreligion is either desiring that last 
which we most want, or presuming that we can do 
every thing for ourselves, and so never applying to 
God. 

A full sight of the corruption of human nature, if 
we exempt ourselves from it in whole or in part, will 
certainly be followed with a splenetic contempt of 
others, approaching to misanthropy. 

The deformity of present sin is hidden^ or very 
much lessened by its concomitant pleasure; past 
sin, the pleasure of it being gone, appears to be 
what it is. 

God's pity vrill hold me up and carry me through. 
My own, with all the reason I can put to it, and all 
the efforts I can make, is nothing. 

How sad, during life, to have conscience only a 
tonnentorl 

My corruption if strong, and bondage to sitt 
evident, when I am so long in making what I know 
to be a right and necessary choice. 

I see my sin in every person I meet. 

If the heart is not filled with a pure love, by a 
ehanfe^ its nature is cormptum, «ik4 \\ t«^>M 
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nothing but a sink of iniquityv whatever disguises 
it may put on to deceive both the world and itself. 

It would be gpreat self-ignorance and presumption 
in me to say, I will not sin to-day. 

Men lo\e only those who . love them, hardly any 
without a view to some advantage of their own, and 
never those who are eneiriies, or thwart their iuterest 
and inclinations. God loves man purely and disin- 
terestedly, notwithstanding his vileness, aversion, 
and enmity to him. 

People never tell more lies than in their prayers. 

I should not have had the stone in my bladder or 
kidneys, or both, if I had not first had a stone in my 
heart. 

Sinning is putting poison into the sting of death. 

The great dependance through life, with most men, 
is on to-morrow, and to-morrow is still before, while 
it never will be overtaken. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to call out in 
earnest for help against one*s self, and yet all depends 
on it. 

Though I have used myself to think meanly of the 
human heart, and have great reason so to do from 
the knowledge I have of my own, yet I am sensible 
that it is an unknown depth. 

We never turn to God as our centre of rest, 
supreme delight, and sovereign good, till we have 
tried every thing else. 

Gataker, supposing that the practice of Marcas 
Antonius was conformed to his sentiments, confesses 
with shame how far he came short of so great a 
pattern. But this very thing shows the superior 
excellence of the Christian : no heathen philosopher 
ever made such a confession. With all their know- 
ledge theydid not know themselves. 

It is real, but most horrible truth, that the bulk of 
mankind are not in charity with God. 

It is wonderiul to eonslder how naturally we all 
lean to the law €ot MiVraL^oii^Nn^^xkN. ^^mmqchvoij^ that 
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we are as natarally averse to the practice of it as 
inclined to lean to it, and that it is impossible to 
answer its demands. 

If I conld do for myself what I ask of God, I shoald 
be a god to myself: I should have little dependenoe 
on or regard to the God who made heaven and earth : 
I flhould hardly believe there is such a God. 

Sin, by a natiHral right, demands execution of its 
cnrse at God's hands. 

One reason why the world is not reformed is, be- 
caxue every man would have others make a beginning, 
and never thinks of himself. 

If I were to think daily and hourly, and think of 
nothing else for a thousand years, but how to cleanse 
my heart, or root one vice out of it in my own 
strength, I should be no nearer to it at the end than 
I was at the beginning. 

There may be horrid pride in confessing and ag- 
gravating our sins — ' That ever I should do this I ' 
Why, who are you ? Do you not see that you are 
making yourself somebody with God ? 

Instead of making religious exercises a step of 
approach to God, seeking God by them, and pressing 
to God through them, there is danger of making 
them a pretence for keeping ourselves from him, and 
a means of quieting, conscience without him. 

It is a great point of religion to know the heart. 
I see but a very small part of its deceit, hypocrisy, 
and desperate wickedness. 

We have commonly one master-sin, and are so 
blinded with it, as not to see others as great, and 
more dangerous, because they are hidden. 

With what reluctance should we submit to sleep, 
if this present period of our existence were thoroughly 
happy ! As it is not, it is a mercy that we are under 
a necessity of sleeping out so considerable a part of 
it ; and this very necessity is also a proof and con- 
viction, that we neither are, nor intended to be, 
poffeotly happy in his present life. W^^xl^h^x a^^ 
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lutppinesf of man ii complete, Ood, tiie antkorof it, 
will not suffer it to admit of any intenraption ; ^ Thivf 
rest not daj and night, saying. Holy, holy, Mjrf 
Lord God Almighty, wfaioh was, and is, and is to 
oome." Rev. iy. &• 

Onr whole behayionr by natiiro is a perpetoai dis- 
guise. The mischief of this is, that we take oar* 
selves not only for what we appear to be, bat for 
what we woald be thought to be; and contimiO 
strangers to the corruption of oar hearts, and deaf to 
the word of God : the great purpose of wbioh is, to 
discover and make known that corruption, the method 
of cure, and the necessity of complying with it 

Nature shrinks from Uie ghastly apparition of its 
own corruption ; will not believe it in good earnest; 
thinks it may be retained, in part at least; with 
impunity ; flies from the sight to sensuality and vsio 
amusements. It is a dreadful thing for man, cap- 
tivated as he is by the spirit of the world, to be tcrfd 
that he must die to it by a deep abhorrence of bis 
state. This shows the necessity of that divine toadi 
on our spirits, called iaith ; and the effect, wherever 
it is produced, proves the reality of it. 

1 Sam. xii. 21. *' And turn ye not aside, fortkos 
should ye go after vain things, which cannot profit 
nor deliver;'' together with Isa. xlv. 20, 21. Jer. 
xvi. 19, 20. See here the mischief and venom of 
idolatry. Man is in a fallen state; wants deliver- 
ance; cannot help himself; and yet, by a straage 
perverseness in his will and understanding, turns 
from the only Being that can help him, to thiagf 
confessedly more impotent than himself. Sad proof 
of his degpeneracy, and of the blind subjectioii he is 
in to evil spirits. 

This world is confessedly not the region of happi* 

aess ; all is uncertainty, disappointment, aad dehi* 

sien : cme would think, therefore, that those at least 

who pretend not to love it, and to dread its saases, 

Jhoaki be glad to be lemo^v^ on^ ^ NX ^Bdut^a^^iaes 
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of nfety and faftppiaeM; bat, genaimUy spoftklag, 
tiny wish to be excused, and tibere are yery few who 
ivaliy desire it. Alas I it is to be floared, that eyen 
those who are called, and think themselTes Chris- 
tians, are sadly insincere, and little known either to 
thpiwirtyen or others* 

I believe the highest angels are the hnmblest of all 
mmtores. Tiiey neither glory in their rank, nor 
ascribe their state and oontinaance in it to tiieir 
obedience and keadiness todo the will of God; but 
oast their erowns down before the throne, as knowing 
ftey are wliat they are, by oontinnal inflaxes from 
dience ; and yet vile man thinks it hard that he may 
not make seme reckoning of his works and serrioes, 
even in his polluted, nnregenerate state. 

It is the nature of man to wrangle, fight, and shed 
blood. So long as men are men, there can be no 
aueh thing as peace, national, eini, or eoclesias- 
tical. 

The concealment of our gpood actions may pioceed 
from pride, and without due care and refiection will 
increase it to a (kmgenms height. We shall be apt 
to make oamclyes amends «t home for onr self*denial 
abroad, and to pay oorselyes to the fall that applause 
which we think we so justly desenre. And O how 
we hug the dear idol of self-complacency, when it is 
tinselled oyer with a show of humility. 

The carnal mind is the life of sense ; by which is 
aot meant gross sensuality or immorality, butnoqai- 
naeeoBce in our stato as such, without any thought or 
desire of a change; loyiag and adhering to the 
world; a ftiU relish of earthly enjoyments, and a 
fondness for earthly comforts, and the means of pnK 
curing them. If this is the preyailing habit and 
tamper of the mind, God is fotally excluded, let a man 
tidnk what he will of himself, or what fair pretences 
soeyer he may make of religion. But, say some, 
* How must we know when this is our case ! ' Neyer 
till the doctrine of the cross is Uk f|(M4 tWEDMN. 
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atlended to, and we oome to understand the'contfa- 
riety of such a state to the will of God, and consider 
it as oar absolute unfitness for the kini^om of 
heaven. But then, this is not the whole of the caratl 
mind ; to brin^ it farther into view, let ns take cat 
rise from scripture, *' Except your righteousneii 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and phari- 
sees,'' that is, of mere men, though ever so leaned, 
''ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven;'' for the scribes and pharisees here repre- 
sent the great doctors and rationalists, so called, of 
all ages and places ; and it does not appear from 
scripture that they were scandalously defective is 
point of morals, or what is commonly called virtoe 
What tlien should be the reason that Christ, all mild 
and gracious as he was, ever speaks to and of them, 
with a sharpness that seems to need an apology? It 
was because they were foremost in a fatal error, and 
would be apt to lead others into it, viz. that of sel^ 
justification, and the reality and merit of human 
virtue, which at the best is infinitely defective, gene- 
rally founded on rotten principles, and can never 
stand the judgment of God. This our Saviour shows 
plainly in the remainder of the chapter ; and indeed 
in his whole sermon on the mount, as well as in other 
places of the gospel. 

What an astonishing thing is sin, which makes the 
God of love and the Father of mercies an enemy to 
his creatures, and which could only be purged by the 
blood of the Son of God ! Though all must beliete 
this who believe the Bible, yet the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin is but weakly apprehended by those who 
have the deepest sense of it, and will never be fully 
known in this world. 

" Their heart is far from me." Some time ago this 
text was strong on my mind, but soon neglected and 
forgotten. Supposing it to be suggested and pre^ 
sen ted by the Spirit for present use to no purpose, 
we may conceive the maiiii^x oi ^^ti&.^'^Yn.V^ workiii9» 
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and how it is quenched by man's resistance or inat- 
tention. 

The devil has great advantage from nature, push- 
ing down-hill, and sometimes from the top to the 
bottom in a moment ; the Spirit's work is up hill. It 
is by the greatest of miracles that any soul is ever 
brought to God. 

How astonishing is the quantity of misery in the 
world! How many thousands are rending the air 
with the cry of pain and wretchedness! Strang^, 
that ever there should be so much, that there should 
be any suffering in the creation of a good God! 
]>oubtless there is a cause for it ; and if Moses had 
not told us what it is, we should be for ever in the 
dark. O Adam, what hast thou done! O man, 
what art thou always doing? O Jesus, what hast 
thou not done to relieve guilt and pain ; to sweeten 
adversity ; to blunt the sting of death ; to restore 
happiness in some degree to the earth, and insure it 
in eternity ! 

Sin is ag^nst my retirements, against my prayers, 
against the sacrament, against the bowels and wounds 
of Christ, against my possession and enjoyment of 
him, against peace in life and comfort in death, 
ag^nst time, against eternity, against all my hopes. 

I am sure both from scripture, and long experience 
of my weakness, that it is God who worketh in us 
both to will and to do; and yet my self-sufficient 
efforts towards a better estate are a practical denial 
of this belief : instead of leaving it to God to verify 
his word, and execute his own promises, I would 
fain do all by a willing and working of my own. 

A person may be high in saintship, and yet dumb 
to the question, Do yon not break every one of the 
commandments ? 

It is the general opinion of mankind, and what the 
fathers, Chrysostom and others, flourish much on 
vnth great confidence, that the will is free. I do not 
find it so. The captivity of the will \% m^ \fi\^^\^^ 
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and great eMBphdnt before God ; nor do I tkiak ttit 
if it were in eqailibrio, any man on earth woM 
ohoote evil. The icriptiiie affinas that the imagina- 
tion of man's heart is evil oontinvally; and hiss 
great point gained, and directs to a neocnwy embjaot 
of prayer, to Icnow that the will is boandy and thst 
none but God can set it free. 

If God should do any thing but what he does, in 
any the minutest instance, send one drop of laia 
more or less, diminish one pain, heightea one ei^|ey- 
laeat, add or take away one momeat of life, tl» 
ooBsequence might be very bad ; and yet, what ii 
ahnost all the praying in the world for, bat to tell 
him that we are displeased with his will, aad desiie 
him to change it ? 

When sin is to be renooneed aa sin, and conso- 
quently all sin, the resistance of natare is iasre^ 
dible. 

If hjrpocrisy is taking up more repatation thss 
we can answer in reul worth, who is not an hypo- 
crite? 

Nothing is a greater proof of man's folly aad cot- 
ruption, than that if he were left to choose his ova 
happiness, and order all events for himself and 
others, he woold certainly ruin both himself aad 
them. 

Sin is the sole cause of all the evil that is in He 
world, either as produced by it, or the panuduDesit 
of it. 

Forbeariag sin, because I am to pray at sadi sa 
ikour, or receive the sacrament such a day, is oaly 
putting it off to a more convenient time. 

While the veil is on the heart, the veil is oa eveiy 
thing. 

Whenever I spy a fault in another, I am deter- 
lained to look for two in myself, and they wlU not be 
far to seek. 

As meanly as I think of mankind, I still iad 
myself inordiaaltVj ^^ wn^ \2&m %\f%Vana^ and asi 
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<apt to fear their censure, more than the displeasure 
«f. God. 

Every natural man has one or more good qualities, 
hj which alone he estimates his worth and character, 
and lives and dies an infidel to his bad ones. 

Whatever we see without the Spirit's eyes, can 
have no other effect than to fill us with conceit of a 
knowledge which we have not, and seal us up in 
carnal security. 

Hell is the being given up to the full knowledge 
and essential malignity of sin, — the scripture says, 
without hope, and for ever ; and it does not appear 
to me that any criticism has yet explained away the 
precise meaning of it. 

Opposition to the will of God is the essence and 
sole cause of all our misery. There is no possibility 
of happiness but in compliance with it, and yet there 
can be none in a forced conformity to it. It must 
of all necessity be the great object of the soul, its 
rest and centre, and every thing must be sacrificed 
to it cheerfully and with delight. Who shall bring 
us to this ? For if it is not my nature, I see at once 
that I can no more make myself so, than I could 
make myself at the first 

Tbe understanding discerns, in most cases, as truly 
an^ immediately what is right, as the eye does light 
and colours ; and why then does not the will always 
comply with the dictates of reason and judgment? 
It would if it were free. 

Sin is the only thing which God hates, and almost 
the only thing that man loves. 

There is not an outward sin but we can resolve 
against and abstain from it, to avoid shame and the 
censure of the world. Two things follow from hence ; 
first, that natural weakness, in respect of sin, is not 
so great as is pretended; the other is dreadful to 
think of, and dreadfully plain, viz, that if we do not 
resolve against and avoid all sin for God's sake, 
from whom we know nothing is hid, we doTio\.le^\\iYai« 

u 
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Sin nmst be resisted, and the outward act of any 
sin may be avoided ; but we cannot cast it out of tk 
heart. 

Sensible fear and lore of Grod, or dread of his db- 
pleasare, and an habitual, steady resolution to seene 
his favour, is the work and proof of regeneratioii by 
a divine power ; for naturally we neither have ^ 
disposition, nor ability to acquire it. 

When reason is convinced and duty evident, still 
the will is bound, and no power of man can srt it 
free. 

The generality think of nothing bat getting to 
heaven by a lie ; either that they have little or no 
sin, or that sin has little or no harm in it. 

We tell God that we are sinneni, miserable 
and helpless, but cannot bear to be told so by 
others. 

Think not what you are or have, but what yoi 
should be and are not, and then be proud if yoi 
can. 

Christ says, ** Sit down in the lowest room ; " but 
the lowest, according to St. Paul, is so very low, that 
hardly a single man will sit down in it. Head Rev. 
iii. 17, 18 ; Gal. v. 19—21 ; Titus iii. 3. 

With respect to a man's character, he had better 
be guilty of almost any sin than, what the world 
calls, too much religion. 

Man is fallen into a deplorable state of blindasBif 
impotence, and corruption; will not believe it is 
good earnest; prides himself in his own abilities; 
will stand or fall by the light of what he calls his 
reason, and rejects his only remedy, which is dying 
to his state and nature, his own works, will, and 
wisdom, that Christ may live in him, and be all ii> 
all to him, wisdom, righteousness, and'sanctifieatioiif 
and, by these, redemption. 

It is a rare thing for people to think themselves 
fools now ; it is e^leemed humility enough to tidsk 
that they have been «o. 
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We gbcmid nerer liaye so goodly a conceit of oai^ 
Ives, if we had not first an undue opinion of self- 
rwer ; that is to say, unless we are proud, and full 
' a spirit of independency. It seems to be the most 
nieral opinion, that this was the cause of the angels' 
id of Adam's fall : and if so, it is the greatest bar 
) the recovery of the soul. 

WliatcTcr was the sin of Lucifer, it is probable the 
n of Adam was the same. It is natural to suppose 
le devil would tempt him to transgress in the same 
ay that he himself did, as well knowing the sad 
Beets of it. 

Virtue is considered by us as necessary chiefly for 
le peace and welfare of society ; and this is gene^ 
illy pretty well seeured by that spurious thing 
'hich has the name of it, viz. conyenience, ease, and 
sense of reputation. If our behaviour is but cal- 
alated to answer these ends, we look no farther ; 
nd periiaps wonder in the pride of our hearts, why 
k>d does not, as he easily might, interpose to pre- 
ent the mischiefs occasioned by the perverseness of 

few. But then, he himself is ever and anon 
roubling the order of the world and the repose of 
ndividuals, by terrible inflictions. The consequence 
I plain — we are ignorant of our state, and live in a 
•erpetuai mistake. GckI does not make so great 
eckoning of this life as we do. He aims at the 
efbrmation of the heart ; and the severe methods he 
ikes to bring it about, prove the necessity of such a 
eformation. 

What farther proof can we need of the wretched 
terterseness and corruption of man's heart, than 
bathe should desire, esteem, and love the things 
rhich are confessedly unable to make him happy, 
nd that what can, should be the only thing he does 
lOt desire? 

The man who knows himself to be a devil, is in a 
air way to be a saint. Rom. iii. 9, 18. 

It is no uncommon thing for men to do f^^M^ ^\Xv- 

u 3 
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oat Tirtne, give without charity, and pray witbovt 
religion. 

It is difficult to keep self from mingling with titt 
work of salvation. We think it hard that we mvf 
not be allowed to pay something towards the prine 
of it ; to contribute some work or fancied worthiiiMi 
of our own ; that is to say^ (shocking thought!) ire 
should put something of onr own into the scale with 
the blood of Christ, to make it full weight. 

There is something odd happens in the mixiag of 
paganism with Christianity. The appearance of 
Christianity remains, the substance evaporates ; tiw 
appearance of paganism vanishes, the aubstanee 
remains. 

If we were left to nature to choose a g^d and i 
heaven for ourselves, it would not be the God tbtt 
made the heavens and the earth, nor our heaven tluit 
where he dwells. 

Reading is for the most part only a more refined 
species of sensuality, and answers man's purposes 
of shuffling off his great work with God and himself, 
a well as a ball or a masquerade. 

Man is an arrant bungler at God's work ; he 
spoils all if he does but touch it with a finger. 
What a terrible mortification, to think that the busi- 
ness of his salvation cannot go forward unless he is 
separated from himself, and, as it were,, oatlawedss 
a mischievous person, or thrown into a comer as a 
piece of useless lumber! 

Business, amusements, company, a general letisb 
of life, and a confused hope of mercy in (rod or of 
future amendment, keep the soul tolerably quiet 
here ; but how dreadfully amazing is it to tluDk 
of its being consigned to a state of eternal reproba- 
tion, without one single object to divert its attenties 
from its own frightful nakedness ! 

It may not be improper to consider every person 
we happen to \>e \n eom\^aay with, in three respeots* 
let his staUon ot oVxQU^tAaxk^^\» ^>k^ thAy will : 
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ity' as haTing an high opinion of himself; 2nd, as 
ne for whom Christ died; and, 3rd, as naturalljr 
ring under great disadyantages with regard to his 
piritual concerns. The first will be a caation to us 
ot to affront or offend him ; the second will engage 
fl to promote his salvation; the third to pity his 
afiimities. 

•The greatest want of all, is a want of the sense 
f oar wants. This is the root of infidelity. 

The generality of those who lead regular moral 
Lves, and thiniL themseWes settled on a good bottom, 
or having been baptized, &c. are but the more con- 
irmed in a natural, unconverted state by what they 
(all their virtue. It is evident, from a hundred 
hings they say and do, that the root of the matter is 
lot in them. 

On little occasions, and for mere trifles, T can 
>ecome a hell to myself. What should I do with 
his accursed nature, if I had no other company 
>at devils, who would take a malicious pleasure 
II - goading and stinging me into their own tor- 
nents? 

Every man naturally turns on his own centre, and 
A as much a detached system from every other man, 
la one fixed star is from another; what regard he 
laa for the species, or connection with it, arises 
solely out of this very selfishness or individuality. 

If we were but half Christians, the world would 
le at peace with us. 

What is generally meant by a moral man, is one 
Rrho does not govern himself by the fear of God, 
)r the ten conmiandments, but by a law of his own 
uaking. 

It is matter of great self-abasement, and full proof 
)f oar depravity, that sin, the only thing which God 
lates, we should hate so little. 

Did the sight of your own deformity never make 
f ou start ? 

We were made to live in God as oui eleoki^iiX.^ ^dxA 
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are not in it. If this is not a fall, min, and death, 
what is ? 

The deyil will suffer us, nay, if it were possible, 
he would help us to put away every sin but one, if 
he could be sure we would keep that one. 

* God lives through all life,' — the soul of man not 
excepted, which is no more self-sufficient than self- 
existent, but the most helpless of all beings, though 
it proudly challenges independence. 

The world is not altered since the time of Socrates. 
Ask one by one, and see who is not mistaken as to 
the quantity of his wisdom and goodness. 

If we were naked and open to all the world as we 
are to €rod, and in some measure to ourselves, how 
loathsome and abominable, what monsters, should 
we appear ! 

It is time to have done with future prospects, or a 
vain imagination that we shall be happy, or mote at 
ease, when such a point is gained, or such an inn 
pediment removed ; whereas nothing is more oertsbi 
than that every period of life, and every day, wfll 
bring its own burden along with it ; and that there is 
no possibility of happiness, but in bearing it accord- 
ing to the will of God. 
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CHAPTER V. 



REPENTANCE. 



The repentance which precedes faith, consists chiefly 
of a sense of danger and a fear of punishment ; hut 
when we come to have a lively apprehension of par- 
doning love, and our adoption in Christ, it is 
genuine, filial sorrow for having offended God. 

Generally speaking, it is to he feared we do not 
dread sin, hat the punishment of it ; and yet till we 
hate sin, as sach, and feel our misery under it, it is 
in vain to talk of repentance. 

Till we are so convinced of fin as fully to pro- 
nounce the sentence of condemnation on ourselves, 
we shall not receive mercy as mercy, but consider it 
as a debt. 

So long as we are joined to the world ; acting in 
the main for worldly ends ; attached to its interests ; 
oppressed with its cares, or devoted to its pleasures ; 
we must either totally reject, or explain away the 
gospel. 

The law is not satisfied by an outward observation 
of it, but by the inward disposition of the heart ; we 
break it as much by the bare outward keeping of it 
only, as by living in an avowed neglect of it. Per- 
haps the best of men may find, on consideration, that 
they never performed one act of true and pure 
obedience in all their lives. What conviction Is 
here I and what a terrible blow is this to our nride I 
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Humilitj is a true sense of oar state, and foid 
necessarily go before a cure ; but then where is thi 
virtue or merit of it? A man full of noisome, stilt' 
ing sores, would be a madman if he did not look Mt 
for a remedy, whenever he came to be sensible of hii 
condition, but more so if he took any merit to hift* 
self for knowing that he was thus diseased. 

When once we can bear to know the tmtk d 
ourselves, we shall be little concerned who ebe 
knows it. 

It is the vainest of all vanities, and pride in pe^ 
fection, to pretend to separate ourselves from the. 
world outwardly, before we are separated fronit 
inwardly. 

Corruption is strong, evil predominant, my states 
wavering, my soul in danger. Christ does not reigSt 
I am in the gall of bitterness and the bond d 
iniquity, till I fully resolve not to sin. 

No man has the least glimpse of the inside of 
truth, till all conceit of merit and self-power is anni- 
hilated, and he is pierced through and through with 
a sense of his vileness and unworthiness. 

How happy are we when we can say truly, ' Lord, 
thou knowest all my desire ; ' and much more, when 
we can sigh and groan, mourn and weep, befoio 
God! 

As God looks principally at the heart, so it is 
there he carries on his saving work. 

We may polish our outward man, but what shall 
we do by it, but to get the name of whited se- 
pulchres ? 

Must I always be humbling myself, and going 
over the same track of repentance ? Yes, till I have 
no sin, and to the end that the same thoughts and 
words may take fast hold of me, and become a habit 
by repetition. 

I should consider the Ethiopian's skin and the 
leopard's spots moie than I do, tiiat I may pray moro 
feelingly y and oa8tm:jw\i^\tfi'^l Qii^xSak!^Y(»«^^' 
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In there any sach thing as regeneration, or a 
change of natare from sensuality to purity of heart, 
from flesh to spirit, from sin to holiness, from the 
world to God? So the scripture says, and that 
nothing less is being Christian. 

I endeavour to take a measure of sin, that I may 
know my obligations to Christ, and the necessity 
of his death ; for sin helps me to take a measure 
of it. I hardly know which is first in the order 
of thinking, but all is well when they act recipro- 
cally on each other. 

It is the Spirit's office to convince of sin, because 
he only has the power ; nothing that others can say, 
or I can think, will bring me to a true sense and 
feeling of it without him. 

Till we know sin, and feel the burden of it in 
some degree, we shall be blind to every thing else in 
scripture, whether of nature or grace ; we shall pray 
with great reserve, and never mean half of what 
we say. 

Ratiier than be ignorant of my sin. Lord, speak to 
me in pain, sickness, loss of earthly comforts, or any 
affliction thou choosest. 

I am all astonishment when I think of the number 
and greatness of my sins, and how long my life has 
been spared that I might repent. 

There may be an abiding consciousness of sin, 
with self-condemnation, where there is not the least 
degree of self-indignation, or self-abhorrence. Hu- 
mility is knowing that we are not humble. 

There is a vast difiference between knowing and 
feeling sin, and spiritual things. We may know 
of ourselves, or, by teaching, may be well principled, 
and abound in notions ; but it is the spirit only that 
makes us feel. 

If we would put doing in the place of thinking, 
knowing, and wishing, we should understand the 
meaning of Rom. vii. and be convinced of the want 
of a better righteousness than our own. jj^ 
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Pride if seeing the defects of othen, and ^i** I ^ 
looking oar own. Humility is seeing, feeKng, hA I Ic 
lamenting sin in ourselves ; not only past, bat |0- 1 1 
sent sin ; not only actual sin, but the root of itiii| I U 
evil nature, and all sin without diag^iae or extai» I ^ 
tion, in all its guilt and malignity. | le 

No man is humbled or sincere with Gk>d, till Imi 
willing to know the worst of himself. 

The Spirit's coming into the heart, is the tosdi 
of Ithuriers spear, and it starts up a devil. 

If I see myself bad enough for Christ, he aces U 
good enough. 

If my nature, heart, will, and afiectiona, mnstto 
ohauged, God must do it ; for I can no more change 
them than I could make myself. God comaoandi ti 
strike at the root of sin : Christ puts the axe, shtf- 
pened with his blood, into the hands of all wbo 
are willing, and the Spirit gives strength to fte 
blow. 

Angels fell from a state of distiuguished excel- 
lence, and man rises into tJieir place through vileness ) 
and emptiness. Oh ! the depth ! 

God never makes any man what he should be, 
without first making him know what he is. O God, 
take the veil from my heart : take the world, take 
pride, take self out of my heart, and write there all 
thy laws, I beseech thee. 

It is a hard thing, and a sore conflict, to renounce 
all sin, as sin, fully, finally, irrevocably ; and pro- 
bably many of those who think they do, never tried 
it, and are hidden from themselves.. 

Whenever I sin, in thought, word, or deed, or 
whatever sin I commit, the penalty of death is in- 
curred, the thing is done and past, and all the world 
cannot reverse the sentence. The right spiritual 
understanding and conviction of this is the begin- 
ning of faith, and throws us on Christ. 

Legal repentance is before the cross of Christ, 
and brings us «9 W \\i\ «HaaB%«:^^kiaL ia a£ter, and 
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begins from it. Tke latter only is genuine, effectual^ 
and lasting. 

Is the evil I feel in myself painful and a burden to 
nature as sin? or could I be content, and perhaps 
better pleased with it, if I were sure God would 
never lay it to my charge? 

I had rather know a work of the Spirit in mourn- 
ing for sin, as displeasing to God, in loye to Christ, 
and because it pierced him, than be at the top 
of worldly joy. 

There is no possibility of enjoyment but in follow- 
ing the natural bent ; for which reason virtue, to be 
happiness, must not be only from principle, and as 
it were forced on us by teaching, but the genuine 
result and feeling of a nature. And how can that be 
but by a new birth ? 

Whenever I know but the tenth part of my sin, I 
shall know that I am not beholden to Christ for 
nothing. 

If God did not lay the burden of sin on us, no man 
would lay it on himself. How few ever feel it ! 

Repentance is forsaking sin for God, for his fa- 
vour, his blessing, and will. . 

I believe it will be found that the repentance of 
most men in not so much sorrow for sin as sin, or 
real hatred of it, as sullen sorrow that they are not 
allowed to sin. 

It is fatal trifling with our souls, and horrid delu- 
sion, to see sin less or condemn it less in our selves 
than we do in others ; but who can deal freely with 
himself in this point without conviction from the 
Spirit of God ? 

I have no proper idea of the horrible, cursed 
nature of sin, as represented in the cross of Christ ; 
but if it is so seen as to be avoided, it is enough. 

Seeing and condemning sin in ourselves as we do 
in others, without showing it mercy, is repentance^ i 
and then who almost repents ? 

Every sin when newly committed, amazes aa4 
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terrifies the soul, though the sense of it soon wean 
off. How shall we be able to bear the angaish of all 
our sins together, when conscience, which forgets and 
extenuates none, brings them to our remembrance ? 

We may be fully convinced that spiritual things 
are incomparably the most worthy of our esteem, 
without giving them the preference in our affections. 
The former is a degree of illumination, the latter only 
is conirersion. 

A work of grace is carried on in the way of our 
own thoughts, and with the consent of the will ; but 
this concurrence ^oes not affect the work, send is no 
more a proof of self-power, than the earth's fertility, 
which is wholly owing to a blessing from the clouds. 

The moment we sin, there is an absolute forfeiture 
of life incurred ; nothing but mercy can now relieye 
us, and we must always see ourselves in the light of 
condemned malefactors; for no future amendment 
can undo what is past. 

Till we sin, we can never see it taken away ; but 
merely seeing and feeling the plague of sin is not 
repenting of it ; it is seen and felt in hell. 

No man ever turns to God for help, believes in 
Christ, or prays for the Spirit, till he is frightened at 
himself; and we need not know the worst of ourselves 
to be heartily frightened. 

One sin, fully known, and pressing home on the 
conscience in all its guilt and malignity, leads to the 
discovery of more, for there is a fatal connexion. 

There may be a consciousness and conviction of 
sin without hatred of it, real humility, self-abhor- 
rence, or the extinction of one spark of pride. 

Finding that I am destitute of Christian graces and 
holy tempers, the question is, how I must get myself 
possessed of them. And I am convinced at once, I 
can no more introduce a new set of affections into my 
nature, than I could make myself at the first. If the 
scripture had not told us that this change can be 
effected by nothing less than, a divine power, the 
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thing speaks for itself. Show me a man of whom it 
ean be truly said, that he loves what he hated, and 
bates what he loved, and I will pronounce him to be 
God's workmanship. 

I see less malignity in sin, and can more easily 
forgive it, because I consider it, not chiefly as sin 
against Grod, but against myself, my own ease, repu- 
tation, and interest ; in this point, and a leading one 
it is, scriptural knowledge difiers totally from natural. 
The repentance which brings us to Christ is toward 
God. 

Lopping off the branches of sin, is labour in vain, 
and always to be renewed ; there is no way but laying 
the axe to the root. 

Sin should sit heavier on the soul, and cut deeper 
into the heart, than the loss of a first-born. Blessed 
are they that mourn ; and who has not cause for it? 

Till a man feels sin as poison in his blood, and finds 
that he cannot get rid of it in this worlds he will never 
think in good earnest of another. 

No man has any warrant from scripture to believe 
that his sins are forgiven, unless he repents of them ; 
that is, is heartily sorry for them, and earnestly de- 
sires to be delivered from the power of evil habits, 
and an evil nature. 

It cannot be expected that any man, not a gross 
sinner, should repent ; that is, charge himself with 
g^ilt and folly, and desire a change of his state, till 
he is convinced of the universal, total depravity of 
human nature. If he is persuaded that there is any 
excellence, dignity, rectitude, or good belonging to 
the species, he will compliment himself with it all. 

It is impossible for any man to know Christ to be 
a Saviour, till he knows himself to be a sinner. 

Man is never in God's way in spirituals, till he 
quits himself and his own way. And this I take to 
be the most natural meaning of the words, *' except 
ye be converted, and become as little children,'^ who 
are confessed]/ helpless, incapable q$ ac^%i<Qit>^s>dL 
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f^oyernitifl^ themseWes, ** ye eannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven/' 

It would be thought monstrous arrogance, bits- 
phemy, and invasion of God's prerogative for aayoae 
to pretend to make the soul and body of a man. And 
yet perhaps it is no less presumption to pretend to 
any share in the creation of the spiritual man ia 
Christ. How is it possible I should form the image 
of God in myself, when I do not know what it is, nor 
ever shall, till it is actually produced in me? It is 
well for us that the want of such a previous idea is 
no hindrance to our reception of it ; and for this we 
have St. Paul's word, who says, that what God 
worketh in us is exceeding abundantly above all that 
we can ask or think. This deserves to be o<msidered 
by the narrowers in all sects and parties. 

Justification by faith can never be reoeived, de- 
sired, sought after, or even understood, till the soul 
has been well disciplined and broken under the pres- 
sure of the law, and brought to a full sight and ex- 
perience of its inability to answer the demands of it. 
And our acceptance of the free grace of God in Christ 
will always necessarily be more or less sincere, more 
or less fruitful in good works, in proportion to our 
sense of the want of it. 

Those who have felt the misery of an evil con- 
science, and laid groaning with anguish of spirit 
under a heavy sense of God's wrath, are compara- 
tively in little danger of returning to such a state 
after they have once been delivered from it. 

I cannot get within m3rself, and yet all depends on 
it. It is not enough to know that God sees me, unless 
I see myself in my own frightful nakedness. 

There is nothing like being pinched, and sere 
galled with a sense of guilt Redemption by Christ 
will then be viewed in its proper point of light ; the 
glad tidings of the gospel eagerly embraced by the 
disconsolate fdnting soul. It is impossible for those 
who never felt the txonb\« vnd uxmiqavham qC a 
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wonnded conscience, to desire, or believe, or yalae 
the peace of God. It is by a miracle that any man 
repents. Many see the folly of their conduct, and 
are sorry for the inconveniences they have brought on 
themselves and others by it ; but to be convinced of 
guilt before God, to have a sight and sense of our 
vUeness, and a hearty detestation of ourselves for it, 
is what I believe never happens but under the working 
and influence of God's Spirit. 

Qod will have his grace acknowledged in the free 
pardon of our sins. But this can never be till we 
feel and know in good earnest that we are sinners. 
€rod brings us under the bond of the law, that his 
mercy may be magnified in releasing us from the 
terror, curse, and punishment of it. The end of this 
procedure is to shew man his obligation to the per- 
formance of the law, his demerit in the breach of it, 
and God's love in our forgiveness. And, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, there is no other method of intro- 
ducing into the soul a sincere love of God, for natur- 
ally we do not love him. 

When God calls to us in our hiding-place, and 
says, "Where art thou?" the stoutest heart will be 
afraid, notwithstanding its covering of fig-leaves. 

The knowledge of ourselves, and of our sinful con- 
dition by the fall, is one main point in religion ; but 
then it is often a long time before we are enough 
pinched with the sense of it, to pray in good earnest. 
When we find out our sin in one instance, it should 
convince us of the guilt of more yet undiscovered, 
and lead us to the accursed root of ail. 

All is delusion and sad mistake, till we know Christ 
inwardly and experimentally by the Spirit, as ap- 
plying his whole salvation and every part of it to the 
soul: 1. Inhissore judgments, convincing us of the 
greatness and damnableness of sin, and of our own 
sin in particular : 2. In his comforts raising us to a 
clear sense of, and cheerful confidence in God as a 
reconciled Father : 3. In his cleansing operations, 
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turning the strong man ont of possession, and ena- 
bling us to say triumphantly, '^ Behold all things are 
become new/' The great danger of miscarrying in 
this work, is by passing too cursorily over the first 
step, healing our wounds slightly, and justifying our- 
selves too hastily. 

We are never so near heaven as when we find our- 
selves almost in hell. We cannot stay long there. 

It is impossible we should ever be on a footing of 
truth and sincerity with others, till we know how to 
speak the truth to ourselves. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JESUS CHRIST. 



Christ comes with a blesftisg in each hand, forgive- 
ness in one, and holiness in the other; and never 
gives either to any who will not take both. 

Christ's forgiveness of all sins is complete at once, 
because less would not do us good ; his holiness is 
dispensed by degrees^ and to none wholly in this life, 
lest we should slight his forgiveness. 

I owe it to Jesus that I have a moment's quiet. 

The love of God springs from the knowledge of 
Christ, and seems impossible to pian in any other 
way. 

I owe Christ a heart, a will, a life. 

The Lord's Christ is the soul's joy, support, and 
confidence in all states and conditions; riches in 
poverty, comfort in trouble, ease in pain, health in 
sickness, life in death. 

I see the glory and blessedness of God in giving 
his Son to die for such sinners as I am, and would 
give the world to have a lively gratitude and burning 
love to him in my heart ; but can have no peace but 
in thinking that he died for my ingratitude. 

Christ's riches, as in himself, are unsearchable ; in 
us they are soon told. 

The salvation of man is as much the gift of God 
and the work of Christ, as his life'and being. 

X 
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Christ never comes into the soul unattended. He 
brings the Holy Spirit with him, and the Spirit Us 
train of g^fts and g^ces. Lay the foandation in hni| 
and leave it to him to raise God's building on it 

Christ obeyed and suffered for me, that his obe- 
dience and sufferings might be imputed to me ; and 
because no obedience or sufferings of mine coaM 
answer the demands of divine justice, or be effectual 
to my purification. A maintainer of this opinion, at 
the same time afl&rms that it is no argument for tlM 
presumption, impenitence, or lukewarmness of man; 
but an operative and most efficacious principle of 
obedience, and a sacred bond of gratitude on his 
soul, to do and to suffer in his turn, according to the 
measure and capacity of a creature, and to press to 
every height of virtue, after the example of so kind a 
Conductor, in obedience to the commands of so gra- 
cious a Master, in confidence of the assistance of so 
powerful a Saviour, who died for him on earth, inte^ 
cedes for and succours him from heaven, and has taken 
him into himself by a mysterious union, that he might 
accept him to the reward of his own spotless holiness. 

It has been the general opinion of Christians, is 
all times and places, that Christ suffered instead of 
sinners, and that we have remission of sins through 
faith in bis blood-shedding ; but the opinion of an 
imputed righteousness is far from being general; 
though a substitution is every whit as intelligible, 
and perhaps as much wanted in one case as the other: 
and the same reasons that hold for the rejection of 
one, will equally hold for the rejecting of both. 

The righteousness of Christ is never imputed to 
any man, who does not desire and endeavour to be so 
completely righteous as not to stand in need of it 

Let him who rejects the righteousness of Christ, 
consider well what ground he stands upon, and what 
he has to trust to. 

The righteousuess of Christ imputed and applied by 
faith, becomes &xxc\i ^ if^iNiVs ^a V& \»ik\.%.t all for an 
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impenitent sinner's purpose. If he knows what it is, 
and for what end it is giiren, he does not desire it ; 
nor do I think it possible for an impenitent person to 
believe it, let him pretend what he will. Christ is 
the glass in which we see God and ourselves ; and if 
we attempt to see either ourselves or him through any 
other medium, we shall fall into infinite mistakes. 

Christ still manifests his Messiahship by his pre- 
sence, and says to the desiring soul, as he did to the 
woman of Samaria, '' I that speak unto thee am he.'' 

To comprehend the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height of the love of Christ, we must first take 
the dimensions of our own sin. 

I know so much of Christ as not to be afraid to 
look my sins in the face. 

Christ was Christ to a believing Jew before his 
coming, as well as now to a Christian ; nay, the faith 
of the Jew seems to have been of a more excellent 
kind, as it had a thicker veil to penetrate through. 

Christ says, ** Take up the cross ;" and very evident 
it is that some of his commands, literally taken, have 
the cross in them. Take this out, and then wherein 
does he differ from other legislators ? Or what re- 
mains but a bare religion of nature? which, we may 
be sure, will never bear too hard on flesh and blood. 

All the power and love of God is in the man Christ. 

Christ is God, stooping to the senses and speaking 
to the heart of man. 

Christ brings down God to the capacity of man, 
and raises man to the nature of God. 

Christ stands between the wrath of God and the sin 
of man, intercepting the one, and purging the other. 

Nothing in nature is life, light, and truth, but Christ, 
and therefore nothing else can be so to the soul. 

Christ saw and felt every sin of mine distinctly, 
when he sweat great drops of blood in the garden, 
and cried out on the cross, '* My God, my God ! why 
hast thou forsaken me ? " 

God will come near to us to judf^meiA) BtSoA. \^^ 'dL 

X 2 
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swift witness against us, whenever we dare present 
ourseWes at his bar in our own name. 

Christ had most amazing love, and a pievcingsi|^ 
of the dang^ and misery of mankind, when tiie pain 
of the cross could not hinder him from sajring, ^ Fa- 
ther, forgive them/' A lively apfHrehenaion in ns of 
what he then saw and knew, sets us at work in good 
earnest for ourselves and others. 

I want the outward sun to cherish my body, and 
invig^orate the animal life; much more the wamlfc, 
light, and healing rays of the Sun of Righteousness, 
to comfort my soul. 

When we had lost all by one father, God gave v 
another to recover it to us witii advantage ; and oar 
life is now safe in Christ's keeping. 

We fell from God through tiie disobedience of the 
first Adam, and return to him throng the obedience 
of the second. 

Christ can be nothing but himself in eveiy soul 
where he comes, loving his own life, doing his own 
works, rejecting all sin, and seeking only to please 
God. It must be so for .Christ's sake. There must be 
sincere renunciation of all sin for his love who died 
for me, and because I hope to see his face in heaven 
to whom I have so great obligations. 

Chrisfs peace is his peace altogether, dearly pur- 
chased by him, and g^iven to sinners standing in need 
of it. If it is to be of my own procuring, and I can 
have none but by entire freedom from sin, I am 
undone. 

I owe Christ ten thousand thousand times more 
than I can pay ; and all he requires of me is to ac- 
cept a discharge, and settle my love on him ; not as 
any part of payment, but because he knows I cannot 
otherwise be happy. 

If ever we get to heaven, we shall know that we 
do not sing praises to the Lamb for nothing, — ** who 
has abolished death" and damnation, by his deaHi j' 
and resurrection, and ** brought life and immortality 
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D lig&t by the gospel;^ revealing, offering, and 
tanveying it to all that belieye and accept it as God's 
fiti, Mye fmr it, and rejoice in it as their portion and 
nheritanee from die Lord. 

Christ, by taking our sin on himself, took it clean 
Iwmy from «s ; banished it out of the creation, and 
ytemally annihilated it to every believer, who is as 
hr from the charge of it before God, as if there never 
lad been any such thing in the world. And if he 
lid not do this for us, he did nothing. If we have 
me sin remaining that he did not expiate, we are 
itiU under a sentence of death. 

The two main pillars of Christ's religion are, the 
iepth of sin, and the height of righteousness ; and 
none but he could atone for the one, and perform 
the other. 

A titonsand saints, with all their fcntitude, patience, 
md united efforts, could not bear the burden of one 
lin. What then did Christ endure when all the sins 
of tke worid were kdd on him 1 

** Herein is love ! '^-—superlative, inconceivable, in- 
iaite ; — ^* that he sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins,^' — without exception of any sins or sin- 
ners. Why do I not steadily believe it ? Why do 
I harbour a doubt of it? Why do I ever forget it? 
Why am I not always rejoicing in the happy assur- 
EUice of it? 

Some look unto Christ with godly sorrow, gra- 
titude, love, and a purpose of obedience ; some with 
horrid presumption, and the deceitfulness of a des- 
perately wicked heart, to make him a cover for car- 
nal indulgence ; the generality with great coldness 
and indifference. 

Christ says to man, " Live," not for any good he 
sees in man ; but when he is, and because he is, 
lying in his blood. He can enlighten the dark heart; 
he can purge the defiled heart; he can bend the 
stubborn heart ; he can fix the inconstant heart \ lv«^ 
can qmcken the dead heart ; he can sp\T\\\ifi\\3A ^^ 
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earthly heart ; he can universalize the selfish heart ; 
he can comfort the sorrowful heart : all cold and icy 
as it is, he can make it a heart of pure love ; he can 
be himself in the heart. Blessed be his name ! 

O Jesus! my Lord and my God! my Saviour by 
thyself, from thyself! how wonderful art thou ! What 
should I do but for Christ? Another question com- 
pletes the character of the Christian, — ^What shall I 
do for Christ? 

God testifies to me, to my soul, that Christ is risen 
from the dead, and I with him, by an indisputable, 
abiding matter of fact, viz. his sending the Holy 
Ghost into my heart. 

Christ in me will be the same God-devoted, siii^ 
hating. Soul-loving, self-denying, suffering, labouring 
Christ, that he is in himself. 

Nothing but the blood of Christ can wash out the 
foul stains of my life ; and that will do it. As surely 
as sin is death, Christ is life. 

Without Christ we should never have known what 
sin is ; without the knowledge of sin we should never 
have known what Christ is. O my soul, magnify the 
Lord, and rejMce in God thy Saviour ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FAITH. 



I^AITH does not consist in thinking that my sins arie 
oomparatiyely little, and therefore may he forgiven ; 
bnt in knowing that they are very great, and be- 
lieving that, though they are never so many and 
^eat, past or present, Chrisf s blood is above them 
all. 

Nothing but Christ's blood, taking away, and as 
it were annihilating sin, can quiet an awakened con- 
science. Repentance implies an abiding self-dislike 
and self-abhorrence, and can neither destroy the 
existence, nor extinguish the remembrance, nor heal 
the smart, of past sin ; the torment of it can never 
die but with a conviction that Christ took it all on 
himself. 

My sins are many and great, and continually rising 
up against me ; but I must not, I must not make God 
a liar, deny my Saviour, and grieve the Spirit by re- 
fusing his comfort. I may have more joy of Christ 
than I could have had of innocence or any sanctity 
of my own. O Adam, what hast thou done? O Jesus, 
what hast thou not done? 

The man who has no doubts and fears, has no 
faith. 

Perfect obedience being impossible, it is neces- 
sary that all should have some reserve at hand in the 
W9nt.j>f it; sojuetbiag to sapport tbeu \io^«^ ^xA. 
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(pire peace to their consciences ; sincerity or CbrisL '^ 
Bat tiie former can no more be pleaded, than perfeot 
obedience ; and if faith in Christ, suffering in ooi 
stead what we should haye suffered, and doing te 
us what we cannot do, is not our appointed relk( 
the case of mankind is desperate. 

If Christ will take my sins, 1 may well giye hni 
every thing else. 

< Fides Christum mihi donate ekmrittu ex JSdi M 
proximo,* says Luther ; that is, Faith g^yes me Chiiil» 
and love from faith g^ives me to my neighbour. 

God g^rants me forgiveness, not because I have M 
much repentance, or so much obedience, to biisf 
him as the price of it, hot of his firee goodness, be^ 
cause I want it, and must be undone without it ; vd 
because he knows, whether I do or not, that I have, 
only one thing to say to him, — <* Ood be merciful ts 
me a sinner ! ** 

The scripture bids us do every thing, and at the 
same time tells us that we can do nothing : the con- 
clusion is, that what is commanded must be done, 
and cannot be done without help. 

Christ crucified for our sins, is the chief thing fai 
our religion we should know, and alnuMt the only 
thing which the generality of the Church of England 
do not know. 

Christ came into the world to take away my sin^ 
by taking it on himself; and if I go to him vrith it, 
my comfort is that it cannot be too great for liim. 

The experience and possession of divine pity is 
better than bodily ease, freedom from troable, or the 
gpreatest worldly prosperity. 

What has not God g^ven me, in giving me a will 
to pray ? All the rest is his vrork ; and I am as sore, 
as the word and promise can make me, that not one 
prayer will be lost. 

I shall obey when I have the will, aiid none oan 
set it free but Qro^*. \\ \&\kti mountain whieh faitii 
hHB to remote. Tl^tk\n%Ni«\iKH«^BtfM^V^iii^^i^itn 
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we hare the least, is the g^reat error of the world, and 
has been mine all my life. 

What a mercy, uhoye all miracles, that I who am 
a auineic» ^ three-score years old rebel, and ha^e 
done that eirery day of my life, which lost Adam his 
paradise and brooght death into the world, should 
haTe my abode on earth prolonged ; that if it be pos- 
sible I may not come short of my birth-right ; that I 
may leave off sinning, and say beforo I die, ^* Lo, I 
come to do thy will ! " 

When I think what the devil can do, in conjanc- 
tion with my natoro, what I have been, am, and shall 
be, it is transporting news to be told that there is 
saoh a thing as believing onto righteousness, and 
that salvation is wholly in and by a substitute. This 
is a hard point : aAd yet if God is always the same, 
there can be no other possible hope for a creature 
always sinful. 

I am as sure, on the word and promise of God, that 
my sins aro done away in Christ, as if an angel were 
to biin{( me a release in writing, or I were now in 
heaven out of all danger. Shall I not be at God's 
bidding for this, and put myself into his hands for 
te farther mercies of gratitude, love, obedience, a 
willing heart, and heavenly affections ? 

The angels do not work for life or reward, because 
they are already possessed of it, penetrated with a 
lively sense of God's love to them in their happiness, 
and therefore all on fire to do his will ; so should we, 
if we would but enter more into the knowledge and 
present possession of our happiness, by faith in Christ. 

From the depth of my sin, and the most astonish- 
ing evil of it, I raise some faint conception of God's 
love in Christ. Well might he say, '< My thoughts 
are not as your thoughts,'' &c. Isaiah Iv. 8. 

Christ came to teach a pure morality, and assert 
the necessity of a perfect law-keeping, but does 
not expect to find it in us; he therefore wrought it 
far ns. 
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There is no security till Christ puts his wedding- |i 
riofi^ on my heart. \t 

Power to conform the understanding, will, and 1 1 
and heart to the scripture, is as much a gift firom u 
heairen, as scripture itself. 1 1 

By poring continually on my sins, and setting then |i 
as it were in battle array against the blood of Chriit, 
I hold off my remedy, make little account of tiie 
word of God, and must thank myself if I never know 
peace. 

In another man's case, I should certainly think 
one drop of the blood of Christ sufficient for all his 
sins, though ever so many and great. In my own, I 
cannot think so for my life with any degree of stead- 
fastness. 

What I speak, think, invent write, as of myself, 
puffs me up with conceit, and is a sweet morsel for 
pride. Thinking it to be from God would humble 
me, as e^ery thing does which we know to be purely 
a gift, let it come from whom it will. 

No music like Aaron's bells. Mercy and propi- 
tiation through our great High-Priest, sound sweetly 
to the purged ear. 

At home with God ; satisfied and rejoicing only in 
the sense of his favour, in my heart's choice of him, 
in the privilege of presenting myself before him in 
faith, and longing for his promises. 

The man who comes to Christ, without any desire 
or expectation of being created in him unto good 
works, and having his nature renewed in holiness, 
is a fool or an infidel. He neither knows nor 
believes one tittle of the gospel. 

We need not be afraid to look on our own defor- 
mity, great and ugly as it is. Christ died for the 
sins of the whole world ; and therefore if I had all 
the sins of the whole wold in my own person, I would 
not doubt of forgiveness. 

The remission of sins, apprehended by faith, is the 
dissolution or ending of Satan's kingdom in ua, and 
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the beginning, foundation, and principle of a new 
nature, state, and life in God through Christ. 

I cannot give myself to Christ ; he must give him- 
self to me. 

€rod does not offer me health, long life, plenty of 
worldly accommodations, respect, distinction, prin- 
cipalities, universal empire : but, O unutterable 
g^ce! — Himself. The greatness of the thing, so 
infinitely transcending all that we can deserve, hope 
for, or conceive, overwhelms the understanding, and 
is apt to stifle our belief of it. 

Let God work ; my own efforts, by being trusted 
in, have a tendency to exclude him, and hinder his 
progress. 

The scripture speaks in vain, if God does not 
speak it again in the heart. Knowing is not willing, 
though it is generally mistaken for it. 

To ha^e God hold the great burning-glass in his 
hand, to bring all my sins to a point, — how dread- 
fial ! and what a glory is then to be seen in Christ ! 

If I had not sinned as I have, I should never have 
prayed as I do. 

My work is my pleasure, and joyous happy state. 
I find in it all I want ; and do not stretch my thoughts 
beyond it for more satisfaction from any thing else. 

Make no more resolutions to do what you never 
will ; but know your weakness, trust and pray. 

Unbelief, or doubting of the power and will of 
God to convert others, though ever so illiterate or 
obstinate, self-righteous or wicked, is the same want 
of faith as it would be in my own case. The ob- 
stacle may or may not be greater, but nothing is 
too hard for God. If we cannot help ourselves to 
the graces we want, let us not pretend to it, nor make 
vain efforts in our own strength, but wait patiently 
on God, and be as clay in the hands of the potter. 

Nothing greater can be said of faith, than that it 
is the only thing which can bid defiance to the 
accusations of conscience. 
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Faith lappofof that there is sin in erery am to 
be forg^yen, and that God is glorified by the foigm- 
nets of it. Deny either, and yon loie Christ 

Faith can do more than remoye mountaiiis: il 
ean still a clamorous oonscieace, make n bad Ms- 
science good, soften a hard heart, bend a stabboo 
will, and bring God and man together. 

If sin were ten thousand times worse Hum it is, 
and I had ten thoosand times nM»e sins than I huc^ 
I woald look beyond them all to Christ. 

The Christian is happy in Christ^s f or g i f e iw ii . 
Christ's righteousness, and Chrisf s beatitudes ; but 
chiefly so in the two first, and only nnhappy beeaoii 
he is imperfect in the last. 

In Christ, we are as innocent and ciewr oi all 
blame before Gk)d, as Adam was at his creatfan. 
This is the gpreat mystery, great truth, and great 
comfort, of the gospel ; and if it is not true, all 
scripture is false, or comparatiyely little worth. 

My sins and wants threw me on Christ, when I 
knew much less of him, and of my need of him, than 
I do now. 

I belieye for the remission of sins, I believe for 
Christ's righteousness, I belieye for power to love 
God and man, I belieye for belief; and, God knows, 
I had rather be a believer than a king. 

Christ must have died for me, if there had not 
been another man in the world: and I believe as 
much that he died for me, as if tiiere never had be^ 
another. 

Christ says, ** Wilt thou be made whole?'' giving 
me to understand that he must do it ; and therefore 
I will never attempt to make myself whole. I woaM 
do something for Christ, but I can do nothing for 
myself, and he, knowing this, did all for me. 

I have been many years endeavouriDg to come to 
peace by a conquest of sin, instead of going first to 
Christ for the paxdon oi \t. 

Christ's i^eace \a uol ixoAd^sBL tnm i^>s«&l the 
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forgiTeness of it; and it cannot consist with the 
love of sin. 

If one man had all the graces and good actions 
)iiat CTcr were in the world to plead for himself, they 
ttarald not justify him to God ; and if all the sins 
cf ail the world were to meet in the person of oile 
man, the blood of Christ wonld infinitely outweigh 
them. 

If it were not for Christ, conscience would tear 
me in pieces. Conscience is the most positiye, 
teasing, tormenting thing in the world ; and nothing 
oan silence it but faith. Conscience is the viper on 
Paul's hand ; and its nature is to sting, inflame, and 
kill. Why then do not I swell, or fall down dead? 
I know. 

I know that my sins are a vast heap, and more in 
number than the hairs of my head, but I will think 
no more of them, save to deny and try myself, for 
the remainder of my life. I will lo<^ only unto 
Jesus; and if a better obedience does not spring 
from this faith and looking, I shall for erer despair 
of attaining to it. 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

It is unbelief altogether, and an absolute denial 
of the work, satisfaction, and merits of Christ, to 
think that I have one sin about me unforgiven, or 
belonging to me. 

Thank God for Christ, Christ for a clean con- 
science, and the Spirit for giving me a sight of it 
asfdean. 

Believe that you are a sinner under condemnation, 
and that Christ released you from it by his death, 
and then deny him any thing if you can. 

As bad as I am, I should be worse if it were not 
for my belief in the cross. 

If I had not God in Christ to think of and speak 

to, to make me wiser, and better, and happier than 

I am, and to go to when I die, I should think mjrself 

undone. 

I find it difficult to believe that God caa C(k^h^ 
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me, because I cannot forgive myself. There is great 
comfort in Isaiah ly. 7, 8 ; *' Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thou^ts ; and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will have merey 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundan% 
pardon; for my thoughts are not your thou^l^ 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord." 

God does not expect to be loyed and praised by 
us but for his benefits, as proofs and tokens of the 
riches of his nature ; and as weak, dependent crea- 
tures, we must look up to him for tbe commnniea- 
tions of his goodness, and think ourselyes more happj 
in receiving from him what we want, than if we oooJd 
give it to ourselves. 

He who with a consciousness and acknowledgment 
of great imperfection, trusts in the righteousness 
. of Christ, is a better Christian than a more perfect 
man who trusts in his own. 

He who does not rejoice in the Lord, and feel 
God's peace as a cordial at his heart, is a Christian 
of a low form, and hardly a believer. Why are we 
so often lumpish, heavy, and almost at our wifs end, 
but because we look for comfort in ourselves more 
than in Christ, and do not charge it enough on our 
souls to rejoice purely, simply, and only in him? 

When we have received nothing from God, we 

think we have enough of our own, and are sufficiently 

proud of it. What we receive from him, in answer 

to prayer, under a sense of our poverty, is all placed 

. to the account of grace, and humbles us in the dust. 

October 4, 1771 ; I had a most lively sense, in a 
dream, of a. full dependence on God for help in time 
of distress, far beyond any thing I ever conceived, or 
can retain when I am awake. 

Look forward to increasing weakness ; decay of 
intellect, sense, and memory ; certain pain, sickness, 
and death ; without a wish for past enjoyments, and 
with a hope full of immortality. 

The mercy of God is above all my sins and all my 
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an ; and when I perceive it in my own mind and 
mscience to be so, see the necessity of mercy, and 
yfally embrace the offer of it, '' the Spirit bearetb 
itness with my spirit ; " and the witness is good 
ithont and before works, and faith perceives itself 
f its own light. O Father, sweet is thy mercy ! O 
ssas, sweet is thy love ! Sweet, O blessed Spirit, 
thy testimony to the soal ! 

I see nothing but sin in myself; in God nothing 
at mercy. 

God put the yoke of the law upon thenecks of the 
ews ; the devil puts it on the necks of Christians. 
I would not be without direction, restraint, and 
isistance from God, if I might. Dependence on 
im is my security, happiness, and great glory. He 
in do all things well ; I am sure I cannot. And 
[>w will my soul exult in his goodness, glow with 
ratitude, bless and adhere to him, when I know 
lat I am not oyerlooked, and that he has heard and 
slped me in the veiy thing I asked him. I question 
hether any man ever truly loves and praises God 
11 be has been so helped. 

I will remember my sins, every one if possible, 
ith all its aggravations; but while there is a Bible 
1 the world, they shall not terrify me. 
Christ took up all my sins, and bare them in his 
wn body on the cross ; and God cannot punish 
^ce, nor demand a second satisfaction to his justice, 
ake this comfort from me, and you may take the 
il^le. 

If the blood of Christ, as applied for remission, is 
y remedy in case of sin first and always, it is death 
> make use of any other. 

God never pardons one sin, but he pardons all ; 
id we dishonour him more by not trusting in him 
«• complete forgiveness, than ever we did by sinning 
l^inst him. 

When sin past and present, appears in its true 
lape^ with all its horrid malignity and desert of 
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dammlioii, liieii is the time for a fkill dgfat e£ CUi 
And O bow gloriomly does the '' Sun of BighlesM 
neflfl vise" to the benighted, sin-budened wri 
'< with healing in his wings ! ** How sweet is SHnr 
how (Nreoions the name of Jesus! and how dcarU 
blood to the awidiened gailty oonsoieiice! Lati 
ever be remembered how great the obligaikm ! 

With one eye on Christ, I ean look mj past di 
in the face with the other, and be on my gpnard agiisi 
all sin for the time to come. Self, in its veiy ba 
state, is no groand of eonfidenee towards God, m 
of despair in its worst. 

It is the will of God, and well-pleasing to Gsc 
that I should rejoice continually before him in II 
acceptance and possession of his grace in Cknt 
as made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctiia 
tion, and redemption. 

* Nothing can pacify an offended oonacience, bi 
that which satisfied an offended God/ says Hesii 
and well may that which satisfied an offended 6i 
pacify an offended conscience. 

I, N. N. take thee, Jesus, to my wedded husban 
to have and to hold, from this day forward, for d 
love, for thy crosses, for thy work, for thy comfoit 
to love, honour, and obey, . so long as I shall lif 
assuredly belieying that death will not part us. Loi 
Jesus, say. Amen. 

What a fool am I, to be always laying the weig 
of my salvation on myself, instead of on Christ. 

I should be inexpressibly miserable, if I did ■ 
know that God forgives me more easily than I ci 
forgive myself. 

1 may still look at the brasen serpent ; I may hN 
at Christ. 

What hope could I have, if God does not forgv 
what I am, as well as what I have been? 

Whenever I feel corruption stirring, and sincere 
lament it, but have not strength against it, then 
the time to fi^ tA CVm&t^us^ i«^^\k» in himj the 
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■my I have enoagh to bless God for, and may well 
bear with myself. 

Remembrance of sin, and sense of redeeming^ 
mercy, will be the ground of praise and thanksgiving 
to God and the Lamb for ever in heaven. Why 
ihonld it not be so now, seeing I have as good war- 
rant from the word of God to believe that my sin is 
irholly taken away, as if I were actually in heaven ? 

We are apt foolishly and impionsly to harden our- 
lelves against the comfort of scripture, by poring 
Dontinually on our sins. Why man, it is as true that 
Christ died for sin, as that the wages of sin is death ; 
uid it is full as dangerous to disbelieve one as the 
other. 

Those who will not believe the remission of sins 
cm the warrant of scripture, till it is inwardly spoken, 
or confirmed to them by a personal grant, make no 
account of God*s word, and declare plainly, that they 
will not trust him without his bond. 

If I rightly understood, and truly valued God's 
^ft of Christ, I could not possibly be displeased with 
tiiin for any thing else. 

It is disowning my belief, wronging my soul, and 
pving the lie to God, to think, but for a moment, 
that bis mercy in Christ is not above all my sins. 

Some sins I have forgotten ; many I remember, 
uid these so heinous, that I cannot forgive myself 
for them. It is well for me that God, who forgets 
Qone, forgives all. 

It is the great miracle, peculiar glory, and most 
sndearing blessed excellence of Christ's religion, 
Lhat conscience, of all things in the world the most 
severe and inexorable, should ever be pacified by it, 
and made good, as it were, in spite of itself. 

Only God can bring light out of that darkness 
ivhich I myself am. I can no more do it myself, 
than I can say, as he did at the creation, *' Let there 
>e light," &c. 

The belief of ChriaVa atonement aw^ \tk<^\)\^^ 

Y 
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righteousness, seems to be Ood's way for otor attain- 
ing any degree of righteousness of our own, or all the 
inherent and infosed righteoosness we ever shall be 
capable of; and if this method is of Gk>d'B appoint- 
ing, it is dangerous trusting to any other. 

'^ The end of the commandment is < charity out of a 
pure heart,'' and that springing tram a good oon- 
science ; that is, a conscience purged from the -sense 
of guilt by faith unfeigned. Christ is in thia way 
the wisdom of God, and the power of Ood, though it 
seem eyer so absurd to the reason of man. 

The gospel is a powerful] engine for raising the 
fallen nature of man; but then Gk>d must have the 
working of it. 

The remission of sins, apprehended and applied 
by faith, opens a new kind of interoourae .between 
God and the soul ; the veil is rent that barred its 
entrance into the most holy place, and it now stands 
continually before God to receive advice, instmo- 
tion, and all manner of gracious sanctifying influ- 
ences. 

The peculiar doctrines of the gospel, justification 
by faith, &c. must not only be revealed to ns, but in 
us : and God, therefore, reveals them td us, that we 
may go to him to have them revealed in us. 

When we are wearied and quite spent with work- 
ing out a righteousness of our own, we cast our- 
selves with great advantage on Christ for his ; and 
there is then little danger of our being hurt by this 
doctrine. The sense of such a relief in our time of 
need, will be instead of a thousand arguments to 
make us press on to the utmost perfection of holiness 
we are capable of. 

In the presence of temptation, and the stirrings 
of lust and corruption, what sliould hinder me from 
saying '* Christ died for the sins of the whole world," 
and, therefore, for mine, if they were ten thousand 
times more and greater than they are ; and even for 
those very motions aa^ ^otVAn^ ^^ ^w^^htob I feel 
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this moment in myseif I This is not strengthening or 
yielding to the temptation, bat a confession of my 
impotence, and inviting the Holy Spirit to flow in on 
toie, and acquiescing in Chrisfs method for my deli- 
verance ! and it is in this sense and belief only that 
f desire to receive remission of my sins, and an 
tlnpnted righteousness from his hands. 

Loid, have mercy on me, and help me, I am snr- 
vonnded with enemies, whom I cannot resist but in 
thy Btrengtii, and most fall a prey to them without 
thy assistance. Suffer not thy name to be dis- 
lionoured in the destruction of thy poor creature, and 
4lie triumph of the powers of darkness, over thy 
promise for my salvation. Let the confession of my 
weakness, and of my dependence on thee, prevail 
with thee in Christ to stand up in my defence ; and 
'do thou get the victory, and be glorified in thyself, 
and in thy own goodness. Amen. 

When faith in Christ, for the remission of sins and 
the .imputation of his righteousness, is God*s work 
in the soul, it operates to holiness, and renews his 
image in us : when it is man's, it is weak at the best, 
often delusive, and ^x^ea us in corruption. 

That is the best kind of faith, which is productive 
of the greatest lioliness. If man were left to himself, 
'he would be apt to choose that which is productive 
of the least. 

The doctrine of imputed righteousness is^ founded 
on the supposition of non-perfection. If we stay for 
peace of mind and a quiet conscience, till we have 
earned it by our works, we may stay till doomsday. 

We may read, think, reason, be convinced, and 
willing and glad to acquiesce; but after all, it is 
hard for any man to believe for the remission of sins, 
in good earnest, till it is given him of God. 

Every thing in religion is God's gift. It is better 
on all accounts it should be so than otherwise. 

Our own attainments are poor at the best, and can 
yield us bat little comfort ; bat the &ou\,¥r\\\&\k^\^^^'!^ 

Y 2 
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heartily with God's operations, makes a swift pro* 
gress under them, and rejoices over them exceedingly 
as evidences of his fayonr. 

The renovation of the heart by the Spirit, the new 
man in Christ, charity, &c. is not the gronnd, cause, 
or condition, of oar acceptance and reward. It is 
itself oar reward, at least in part, and therefore can? 
not be the cause of itself. Thus Abraham's having a 
son was the consequence of his faith ; an additional 
superabundant grace or favour of God to him ; the 
thing indeed he wanted, but surely not on the footing 
of merit. If St. Paul had said that all the services 
and shining qualities of the highest angels were of 
no value, and would profit them nothing without 
charity ; would this imply that their having it was 
their title to God's favour, and to their highVank in the 
order of creation ? It would be the ornament of their 
nature, and a necessary qualification for their proper 
happiness ; but still the gift of God, and no more 
their merit than their being is. I believe we see at 
once the horrid presumption of such a claim in them. 

And yet wretched man is not to be driven from the 
plea of his own merit. Man will do something, if 
not all, for himself; he will earn his salvation, either 
in whole or in part. It is the great gospel mystery 
to acquaint us that the attempt is vain, and that if 
ever we are saved, it must be by grace. 

Those who deny salvation by faith alone, do not 
pretend to say that it is by works alone, but partly 
by faith and partly by works, and they will accept of 
Christ to make good deficiencies. But they might as 
well make sure work of it, and take him for all ; 
for their very best works, it is to be feared, will make 
but a sorry appearance; and, consequently, their 
own persons, when tried in the balance, be found 
miserably wanting. 

There is no more absurdity in trusting wholly to 
Christ, than there is in trusting to him only in part? 
to his atonement and t\^\kleiQiX3L^\i«%«^ than to his 
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atonement only ; or his atonement and righteousness 
in part. Man wants him in all his offices and be- 
nefits ; divided, he can be of no service to ns, and 
he will never be content to go halves with our pride. 

Faith is the means of attaining to the Spirit, and 
the Spirit is the spring of our power and possibility 
of working. Faitii, in this view and embraced for 
this end, will stand its ground against all opposition. 
There can be no pretence for decrying it as an enemy 
to good works. 

The mystery of the gospel, as distinguished from 
the law, consists in changing the order of two words ; 
one says, ''Do and live;'' the other says, '< Live 
and do.'' 

One would think that a poor labourer, sweating 
out his term of threescore years and ten to half-starve 
a hungry family, though as ignorant of spirituals and 
as unconcerned about them as a brute, was better 
employed, and in a higher state of purgation, than a 
monk at his offices ; nevertheless the scripture makes 
no allowances, when it says, '' This is eternal life, to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent." And if reason were allowed 
to bring in its exceptions, they would be endless. 

It is impossible for a considerate person to think 
himself safe on the foundation of his own works. 
The consequence is plain — we have then nothing to 
trust to but an act of grace from God, or something 
that is not our own. And yet, by a strange per- 
verseness, when the only proper relief is proposed to 
Bs, we naturally reject it, either in whole or in part. 

The law, not performed, drives us to Christ for 
remission ; and Christ received, brings us back again 
to the law, with all possible advantage for perform- 
ance ; for he came '' not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it." 

If we knew the gospel to be what it is, and what 
the angels, who must know, said it was, viz. '* Glory 
to God in the highest ; and on earth peac^t, ^qq^-^*^ 
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towards men;^ or, a full discibai^e from all guilt 
and blame ; and from the hood of the law» as a oove- 
nant — we sboald be apt la sa; of it» It is too good 
news to be true. 

The mercy ef Ood in the fe«givt«ess oi ^r sins, 
can never be understood or believed^ can be n& 
motiye of love^ gratitude, and obedience, tiU we know 
the extent of oar obligation in a full oonviction of 
oar demerits. But this can nev^ be, 9/^ kmg as we 
pride ourselves on the rectitude of of^r na]kare» and 
stand on the false bottohn of a few moral pci^rm- 
ances. 

We believe in order to be holy, and therefbre need 
not to be holy in order to oar believing. It is i^ 
denial of the gospel to suppiose that we mast be 
ehanged from sin to holiness, before we may Yentare 
on Christ for his saltation. Then faith is unneees- 
sary, and no longer the foundation of holiness. An4 
if we can thus change ourselves, mfc earn do all with-i 
out Christ and his Spirit. Horace's * sunt verba el 
voces,' &c. is a vain boast. Cicero*s offices and tb# 
divine Plato can do me no good. Christ *^ delivered 
for our offences, and raised again for our jastifica- 
tion/' is the religion I want. 

I cannot love my neighbour a» myself^ till I love 
God vidth all my heart. I cannot love God but from 
a sense of his love to me in the forgivofiess of my 
sins ! and I cannot receive forgiveness from him as a 
benefit till I know my want of it. 

To say that we are justified by works, n» saying 
that we are justified by sin. Put the good actions 
ef the best men into one scale, and their bad into 
finother, and see whether the latter will not prepon- 
derate. And if so, the result is sin. 

It is to be supposed that those who talk of being 
justified by works, separate all imperfection and 
alloy of evil fh)m their good ones, and leave the bad 
quite out of the account. 

I am convinced with the greatest fulness of a«su-» 
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Twi^pe, and by an inward feelinflf abovQ all.demon^tra- 
HoUr ibAi nQtmng qst^ help me in my spiritaal 
reoov.ery but Crod. And my reooveiy^.in. aoy tolerable 
defl^ree, will be as full, a proof to me of hif help ai. 
the worid iff of hiA being. Tbia is the sensibility I 
wish for ; and if I can aeqniesce in any thing less, 
all other marks will b,e fiE^lacious. 

.Whenever I die» I die a sUm^; hot by the grace 
of Gody penitent, and* I tjcmity accepted in the Be*, 
loved. 

I have some degree of power over my outward 
map, but little over my inwajrd. I can make a shift 
to be ju4t» to do acts of kindness and humility, and 
p«.t OQ a show of courtesy and civility ; but the bent 
oi my heart 10 still thA same. I can no more love 
Qod with all my heart, or come up to St. Paul's 
deseriptipn of charity, than I can reach heaven with 
my hands. In this point of view, what a reasonable 
aid iji gospel power I and how exactly is the religion 
of the Bible suited to. the wapts of mankind, in its 
ofiei^s of foi^veness and renovatioiiou 

That sa^e law which we cannot bear as a yoke on 
outr qiecks, we survey with pleasure, and take up 
willingly, when it Ues at our feet. 

The doctrine of justification by faith alone, could 
never atand its ground long at a time. This is to me 
u, proof of its truth and excellent tendency. It is not 
at all for the purpose of a corrupt world ; and there- 
fore it 13 no wonder that it should be rejected, as 
often as it makes its appearance. 

Sinful man» saved in Christ, always was, and 
always wUl be, a mystery. But where is the mystery 
of our being saved by an inherent righteousness ? O. 
why does sinful man for ever dispute against his 
remedy, and return to *' the beggarly elements of the 
world,*' the flesh,, and the powers of nature, when 
tibie mercy of God is so plainly declared, and so fully 
made over to him, as the only help and comfort? 
St. Paul told the ^ews of his day., l\k^t VQA\j^^^>lY3ro^ 
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was by faith only, and not by the works of the Uv. 
Suppose now they had understood this assertion of 
the ceremonial law, as many ha^e done since, might 
they not very justly have said, * Neither do we look 
to be justified, or accepted with God for oar obse^ 
vation of the ceremonial part of the law, bat for our 
obedience to the whole law^ and especially the 
moral?' It is plain therefore, that St. Paul, in 
•peaking of this matter, alwayg means the whole Uw, 
rotunde as Martin Luther says ; or else the dispute 
between them would soon have been at an end. He 
would only have affirmed what they never denied. 

Did Christ die for small matters? for trifling 
frailties ? Few are willing to charge themselves with 
more. Or is St. Paul's representation of human 
nature true? and if it is, where are the believers? 
and what a blot does our pride make of the whole 
gospel I 

We must either think of God as a reconciled 
Father, or groundlessly presume on his mercy, or be 
under continual dread of his justice. The first of 
these is the Christian state, the second is a state 
of dangerous security, the last is a slavish state, fall 
of fears and terrors, and, if we think of God at all, 
will destroy the comfort of our lives. 

Redemption by the blood of Christ (mark it well, 
O my soul !) is the groundwork of the majestic tri- 
umphant song of praise in heaven. Rev. v. 9 ; and a 
disposition to join in it, our chief capacity for, and 
actual happiness In, time and eternity. 

Dung and prune a bad tree to all eternity, it can 
bring forth no other than fruit of its own kind. Under- 
standing this, is understanding the gospel. 

We are justified all at once, without law, and in 
spite of law ; and for no other reason, but because 
Christ died for us. When we are settled in this 
belief, law and conscience are on g^od terms 
again. 
. Christ 8a\es us iiom. Xlb^^ ^tiVsoa^ ^ ^raodfioination 
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we pronounce on oaneWes ; if we lea^e it to him to 
pronounce, nothing can save ni. 

If ever we come to Christ, it mait be conscions 
of our own blindneM, and with all our distempers 
about us. He is not so absurd as to bid us first heal 
ourselves, and then come to him for a cure. Staying 
till we can bring some kind of fitness or worthiness 
of our own along with us, is gross misapprehension, 
if not total unbelief, and hinders many from ever 
ooming to him at all. 

If I were to live to the world's end, and do all the 
good that man can do, I most still cry, Mercy! 
Why then should I be unwilling or afraid to die this 
moment, with a sense of God's pardoning love, when 
I can have no other claim to salvation, if I were to 
live for ever? 

One would think it is but tolerably modest to say 
that God knows the way to heaven better than we 
do, and that it is lawful for him to prescribe to us 
the terms of our admission into it ; and yet there is 
no proposition more generally ridiculed. 

The knowledge of my sin, and of God's love in the 
forgiveness of it, is my preparation for loving and 
obejring him; why then should I be afraid to take 
the measure of my sin, since it is to be the measure 
of my love and activity ? 

When we come to understand the nature and ex- 
trait of Christian morals, we see at once the necessity 
of remission and of divine help. These are the two 
material points of difference between Christianity 
and all the sects of paganism. The Stoics, who 
spoke excellently of virtue, and were the most intro- 
verted sect, were withal self-sufficient. 

Conscious of my weakness, or rather deadness, 1 
offer myself to God to be his workmanship, ** created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works ; " but finding that 
I can never have a righteousness of my own, so 
complete as to be worthy of his acceptance, I offer 
up Jesus Christ daily and hourly ou the %U»x q'C ibl^ 
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heart, as the Lamb of God that takeih away the sin 
of the worid ; beseeching God that it may be ia the 
true fire of repentance and faith kindled by the 
eternal Spirit. 

What makes a happy life? Knowing thai we can 
smile on death. 

Haman perfection is 'reality of desire and meeritjc 
of endeavoar, and that in Christ ia aeoepled. Perfect 
righteoosness was attained only by Christ, and that 
is imputed. These are two joyfal tmtha of oar 
religion ; and I know of no other that can quiet the 
soal, or carry it on with so swift a p?ogreaa towards 
real holiness. 

The righteoosness of God, Rom. x. 3, ia no kind 
or degree of our own, howeyer aoqnirod, either 
before or after faith and the new birth ; bat ^at 
which God bestows in and with Christ. The right- 
eousness of God according to the terms, most be 
absolutely and every wi^ complete; but who can 
think this of bia own in the highest and best state 
of it? 

I am sure God will not pat me into a great fire, 
if a little one will do. 

It is the property of faith, first to empty the sool, 
and then to fill it with comfort, and strengthen it for 
duty. At th& same time that I see sin in the shap^ 
of a fury, I see it nailed to the cross. 

If God sees me in Christ, I cannot be ia full poa-. 
session of the truth without seeing myself there. 

All my earthly happiness, quietness, and assor-. 
ance, is from the knowledge and belief of Jesos and* 
hope of his salvation ; but I have not a thousandth 
part of the joy I should have, if I delighted in him, 
and loved him in some proportion to his excellence, 
benefits, and love to me, and lived wholly for him. 

I am as far off as ever by resolving and attempting, 
in my own strength, to do what I cannot. All 
depends on pia^ei, v^tient waiting, and receiving. 
Paalvk c&xxi. 
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I go to Christ with faith for faith. 

Ooie touch of Christ makes him mine, with all he 
IS and is. In him I am well beloved, clear of all 
ame, and perfectly righteous. All comes with this 
ith — love, fidelity, gratitude, pure obedience, — 
ithout it, nothing. 

It is a most reviving, transporting thought, that 
ith makes me as clean from all spot of sin, as pure 
id perfectly white, as a saint in heaven ; and if I 
k not believe in Christ, chiefly for this, what do I 
>lieve in him for ? 

What have I to do, on the peril of my soul, bat to 
ke God at his word ; to lay all my sins down at the 
ot of the cross ; and then prostrate myself there in 
imble adoration, pure love, and the most sincere 
ofessions of fidelity to my crucified Saviour? 
He who has already done so much for me, wil( 
ave nothing undone. 

Cordial, perfect closing with the will of Qod, from 
r«ot of faith and lively sense of Christ s peace, to 
whatever he commands, to avoid what he forbids, 
sufier what he ordains, will be a step to heaven ; 
d I shall then knew on what plan life should have 
en conducted, and what happiness I have lost. 
'' The Lord hath put away thy sin ; thou shalt not 
)." The Lord speaks this to me as much as he did 
David ; and though I do not always apprehend it 
th the same degree of clearness or height of aa- 
rance, yet the scripture always say it to me ; and 
ragbt never to disbelieve the word of €rod so much 
for a moment. 
The love of God in Christ, apprehended by faith, 

II give me an understanding, a heart, a tongue, 
sui's sin is God's glory in the forgiveness of it by 
irist; and God's forgiveness is man's eternal 
ame, if he continues to sin against it. 
Forgiveness of sin by the death of Christ, is a 
Mon why we should never forgive ourselves. 
Every man is, what he once was and alv9^^% ^^inW 
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be withoat an interest in Christ, a condemned sinner, 
notwithstanding any repentance or future obedience. 

It is the joy of my heart that I am freed from 
g^ilt, and the desire of my heart to be freed from 
sin. 

I see plainly that such a one has better qualities 
than I have. But if I am more a believer, I have a 
much better righteousness than any man can have is 
himself. 

** No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost." I do say that Jesus is the Lord ; 
therefore I say it by the Holy Ghost. This reasoning 
would set a world of souls at ease, who are perplexed 
about the reality of their faith. They cannot deny the 
second member of the syllogism, but will not be per- 
suaded that they have a faith of the Spirit's opera- 
tion, becauffe it has not been g^ven them in some 
sensible manner, or because it is sometimes assaulted 
with doubts, or because they cannot prove it by a 
higher measure of holiness. Query, what is that 
measure of holiness which must prove our faith ? and 
whether any thing can prove it but itself? 

Either there is such a thing as predestination to 
life, accompanied with a perfect renovation of heart, 
mind and will, and then I do not find that I am of 
the number of the elect, as having no such expe- 
rience ; or I may hereafter attain to the perfection 
of the predestinated ; or Christ apprehended by 
fdth is a safe ground of hope, with imperfection, a 
great remainder of sin, and low degrees of holiness 
jn himself. In the last only I have comfort ; and a 
blessed hope it is, if I do not make it a pretence for 
sloth, or acquiescence in my present state. 

Faith is trust in the promises of God for eternity. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



GOOD WORKS. 



s the hardest thing in the world not to think oar 
1 works better than they are, and to make the 
^ best keep their distance in the office of jastifica- 
. Though we must be judged by and according 
ur actions, yet we shall not be saved for them, 
oubtless God takes care to qualify his faithful 
ants for the happiness he intends for them ; 
ch is the enjoyment of himself. And there can 
10 other possible qualification for this happiness, 
capacity of receiving and enjoying it, but holi- 
I ; that is to say, a full bent of soul towards 
I, and a hearty love and liking of all that he i8» 
), wills, and ordains. But then we most not 
end to bring this holiness to account, as the 
md of our acceptance. A person who is con- 
ally receiving favours from another, may as well 
:on the last to be the procuring cause of the first, 
re make our holiness, whatever it is, to be in any 
le the cause or ground of our acceptance with 
i. When we have done all we ever shall do, the 
r best state we ever shall arrive at will be 
ar from meriting a reward, that it will need a 
Ion. 

he doctrine of justification by faith alone, is our 

;ss, advantage, and encouragement, for the prac- 

of good works, and can never be iiiA.de ^VA.\AVe 
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for sloth or licentiousness, when it is preceded by 
repentance, as, if received in faith, it necessarily 
most be. Whoever entertains it as a pretence or 
excuse for not working or doing his best, is still 
impenitent and unbelieving, let him think what he 
will. 

God makes himself a debtor to man, for his own 
goodness in man. 

He that has once felt the peace of God in the 
remission of sins, will hardly stop short, or make it 
a handle for sloth or licentiousness. This would be 
as if a man were travelling to a certain country, and 
having by some means or other got a taste of its 
excellent fruits, Should make it a pretence f6r going 
no farther, or for turning back again. 

It is well said, that though faith justifies us, yet 
works must justify our faith. 

Justification by sanctification is man's way to 
heaven, and it is odds but he will make a little serve 
the turn. Sanctification by justification is God's, 
and he fills the soul with his own fulness. 

The maintainers of imputed righteousness must be 
content to undergo the mortification of being thoa^t 
opposers or discouragers of good works, though they 
constantly plead for them, and for their own doc- 
trine, as the best, if not the only sure waj of attain- 
ing to them ; do not come a whit behind their adve^ 
saries in the performance of them; and perfora 
them more freely and sincerely, and on more ge- 
nerous principles of love, gratitude, and obedience, 
than those who ventare all on their own actions, and 
make them the ground of their acceptance. 

I trust to Christ for sanctification, and not to sanc- 
tification for Christ. << Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.'' Bat then holiness is not the 
foundation of our reward. It is itself God's gift to * 
us, in order to qualify as for our proper happiness, 
and as the grand means of enjoying him, and there- 
fore cannot in any sense be the procuring meritoriova 
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came of it. Bat nev^theless it is, by this kind of 
feasoning, every way as neeessary as if it were. 

God pardons in order to cleanse. Whoerer ex* 
pects forgiveness without any tiiought or desire of 
being cleansed, cannot receive it It is im{>ossibie 
for God to forgive an unrepenting sinner ; and he 
does not repent, who do^ not poi^ose and wish to 
be changed. 

I know and believe that all I am, have, or- can be, 
without charity, is nothing ; but I do not believe in 
charity for my acceptance with God. 

Every other faidi but that which apprehends GhtiSt 
as a purifier, as well as our atonement and righteous- 
ness, is false and hypocritical. He can obly be 
received into the soul, when he is desired for his 
tipoodness ; and when he is there, he will not sit down 
idle. 

We are accepted in Christ in tiie performance 
of good works, and not for them. 

What motive to goodness is there in alNiatore so 
forcible as the love of God in the forgiveness of our 
«ins ? And what fitness can any one possibly have in 
himself for works or working, on whom it will not 
operate? 

It is next to impossible to do good actions, merely 
because they are good, till we are in possession of 
that principle so strenuoasly asserted by Martin 
liUther, viz. that our salvation is wholly of faith; 
•and that good works are only a ground of comfort, as 
proofs of our faith, but signify nothing to our accept- 
ance with God. And what a glorious recommenda- 
tion of faith is this, that it is the only thing that 
makes way for the troth of obedience, from a pure 
-motive of love ; our own interest in all the good we 
-do, according to this notion, being quite out of the 
.question ! 

It is impossible for-a proud man to have so much as 
one virtue. He wants the very essence of all virtue, 
▼is. disinterestedness and a pure love of rectitude. 
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A person who believes in the righteonsneis of 
Christ, may truly say, ^' Lord, what love have I uli 
thy law!'' The law is necessary as a nile« and 
amiable as a free senrice, and performable in tht 
power of faith; bat as exacting strict obedieasl 
under the penalty of death, it is a heavy load on Ab 
conscience ; and, in that sense, it is abolished ti 
make way for a better dispensation. 

A virtne wrought out of the stock of our own 
ideas, in our own strength, that is merely human or 
pagan, is without foundation, has no reality, and caa 
contribute nothing to our happiness. What, foe 
instance, is the g^atest affability and condescensioa, 
without a root of true humility ; forbearance of tbe 
outward act, without inward purity ; patience withoot 
thankfulness ; beneficence without love ; and espe- 
cially, what is zeal for religion, or exactness in t 
form, if it does not spring from a heart devoted to 
God, and relinquishing all for communion with hi»? 
But 1 am sensible, and know with the utmost ce^ 
tainty, that I can no more give these qualities to 
myself, in their inward deep ground, than I cooM 
make a world. 

Christ's cross, truly believed, will have two seem* 
ingly different effects — it will put me on being as 
good as ever I can, and make me sensible that I am 
altogether vile. 

There can be no true religion without love, no love 
of man without love of God, nor love of Grod without 
the knowledge and love of Christ. 

All virtue which does not spring from the cross 
of Christ, is defective in some respect or other ; and 
most horribly in overrating itself. 

It is the duty of every Christian to aim at perfec- 
tion, and to be going on to it ; but he is a very ill- 
informed Christian, if not a downright unbeliever, 
who depends on it for salvation. 

Faith goes betoie &^N^\\QTk> ^wd works follow it ; 
not to be made l\it ^oxjjsA ^l w» Vi%'u&»«&ss^ hot 
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M the necessary concommitants and pfoper fruits 
of faith ; and whenever obedience pats itself in the 
place of faith, St. Paul's words may fitly he applied 
to it, ** Know that then bearest not the root, hot the 
root thee/^ Why then are worlds to he the fpreat 
subject of inqniry at the day of judgment? Because 
they are the visible effects of faith, and only good as 
springing from a root of faith, so that the want of 
them proves of course the want of faith. 

The life of faith can only spring from faith, as trees 
and plants do from their proper seeds. The gener« 
ality know better what their work is, than where to 
begin it. 

If I have faith in Christ, I shall love him ; if I love 
himj I shall keep hia commandments: if I do not 
keep his commandments, I do not love him ; if I do 
not love him, I do not believe in him. 

A believer does not do good works to be saved by 
them, but in love to others, from a root of faitb, and 
because he is saved. ** If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.'' Love of Christ for what he is, as made 
known unto us by what be has done and suffered for 
usy is first ; and keeping the conmiandments is not 
for salvation, but because we are saved by him. 
Whatever we do on this ground is well-pleasing to 
God, and will have its reward ; but it is abomina- 
tion in his sights if we would obtrude it on him as 
perfect in itself, and as a full satisfaction to the de- 
niands of his law. 

It would be a gpreat abuse of the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith, and a state of dangerous security, to 
say. If it pleases God to advance me to a higher, or 
the highest degpree of holiness, I should have great 
cause of thankfulness, and it would be the very joy 
of my heart; but nevertheless I can do without it, as 
being safe in Christ: whereas, there is no safctjf 
without an entire submission to the will of God. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TUB CHRISTIAN UFB« 



1 



The s^eat mistake of life, and the eaose of all tfce 
wickedness and misery in the world, ia looking iv 
happiness here, and especially in externals, when it 
never will be found. If we were in a state of dili- 
gent preparation and patient waiting for it in anothsr 
life, we shonld have nothing to scramble or quansl 
for, nor ever be disappointed ; we should be freed it 
once from all vain anxiety ; bear crosses, help ooe 
another in love, rejoice in hope, and welcome deaA. 

'' The things which God hath prepaid for ihm 
that loye him," are according to the revelation of ^ 
nature and will in Jesns Christ. In this belief, stadj 
to know him more and more, and make him yovrtret- 
snre and portion, and long for the everlasting enjoy- 
ment of him. 

In heaven we shall have a perfect knowledge of sia* 
far beyond any thing we conceive of it, In oonjanotioB 
with the greatness of our deliverance ; and the gloiy 
of redeeming mercy will be the eternal groand of oar 
love and admiration. On earth it is the great exe^ 
cise of faith, and one of the hardest things in ^ 
world, to see sin and Christ at the same time, or lo 
be penetrated with a lively sense of onr desert^ aai 
of our abaoVule freedom from condemnation* Bvt 
the more we know oi X^ox^^^^^^^Asffit approach we 
shall make to l\i^ ataXft ol\i««s««L\«fi^^^ta» ^s«i««a 
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gretiest enemies, if, together with the fiillest compre- 
hension of sin and the dee|W8t homiliation for it, we 
do not look unto Jesns, and see it taken away by the 
Lamb of God. 

He is the greatest saint on earth, who feels his 
poverty most in the want of perfect holiness, and 
longs with the gpreatest earnestness for the time when 
he shall be pot in fall possession of it. 

Before yon do any thing pleasing to the flesh, be 
sure that yon have God's leaye; and whatever he 
commands, though ever so unpleasant to the flesh, 
be sure to do it. Make a grievance of nothing 
bnt sin. 

Christ will accept nothing at my hands, till I give 
him my heart; and when I do, I shall not give him 
mites, though one will be well taken. 

Nothing can be happiness to us but what we think 
BO ; and yet thinking any thing to be happiness does 
not make it so. It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
taiice to us to be well-informed in the matter. 

Repent and believe; believe and love; love and 
obey ; obey in love, and be as happy as you can be 
in this world. 

Temptations are not sins, but means of perfection 
4ir causes of strengthening the will; and they are 
thrown in our way, that we may resist them in the 
fesr of Gk>d, conquer in his help, and increase our 
reward. 

If I prefer any thing in my heart to God and his 
will, my whole state and being, every thought, word, 
mmd work is sinful. 

€k>d's coming and presence in the soul, is best 
nnderstood by the power of it in the change it works 
in us. 

It is a day lost indeed, in which I lose ground in 
thp way to heaven. 

When my will is united to God's I shall always 
have what I want. What hinders me from beiu^ 
ihsf religiouB and happy ? 

Z3 
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I hare had bat little thought or purpose of em^hij* 
ing the talents which God has giyen me solely to his 
glory. Whenever I do this with a single eye to 
please him, I need not be concerned what they are> 
one or ten, and shall be indifferent about the esteem 
of the world. 

What has God for me to do to-day? I am not to 
live to myself. So I should have thought all my life, 
and every day of my life? doing my work faithfally, 
praising God for appointing it, and desiring no other 
happiness. 

He who is Christ's free-man, is made such by Chris- 
tian faith and obedience : he is heaven-taught. Spirit- 
led, has a single desire to know and please God 
better, is aiming at perfection, and grieving for nothing 
80 much as the want of it. 

A Christian is strong in resolution, fervent in bis 
desire of holiness, and makes the most violent efforts 
to attain it ; but at the same time he knows that it is 
absolutely out of his own power ; and, therefore de- 
pends on God for support, and keeps close to him in 
prayer for constant supplies of light, grace, and 
comfort. 

If God says. Thou shalt not ; a child of Grod says 
at once, I will not, in spite of strength of inclination^ 
or violence of temptation. If God says. Thou shalt ; 
he says, in spite of custom, difficulty, or danger, I 
will. This is freedom, this is happiness, this is life 
and power from God, of which we may be as sure as 
that we did not make ourselves. 

Enjoy the day in the day, without stretching your 
thoughts to some future time, and live to-day so as to 
enjoy to-morrow ; but do not deceive yourselves with 
hopes of much enjoyment from any day. 

God's design is to bring us happily to Mmself in 
another world, and he will leave no means unessayed 
for this purpose. If we have the same end in view, 
and look up to him, as carrying it on steadily for us, 
we may be happy both here and hereafter; if we have 
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not, the conseqaence mast necessarily be despon- 
dency, vexation, and fretfulness at the ways of Pro- 
vidence. 

The will of God is my pole-star, and, with my eye 
constantly on it, I shall be carried safely through all 
storms and tempests. 

I am not sure of the present hour. I am sure that 
I have nothing to do with any thing else. 

Bearing with thyself in the want of spiritual 
streng^, or absence of spiritual comfort, is neither 
more nor less than bearing with God, and the effect 
of no common gprace. 

. Without the enjoyment of conscience I can have 
BO other. 

. The Spirit in the children of God, is like an organ ; 
one man is one stop ; another, another ; the sound is 
different, the instrument the same, but music in all. 
. Whatever opposes God in my heart, or keeps him 
out of it, must be abhorred and cast out. The oppo- 
sition is strong, and the work difficult, and we see at 
once that it can only be done with divine help. It 
is the excellence of Scripture to offer this help, and 
call ns to make use of it. 

.Head-knowledge is our own, and can polish only 
the outside ; heart-knowledge is the Spirit's work, 
and makes all glorious within. Nothing is well 
done in our spiritual building, but what is done with 
prayer and God's help. Fight and pray. Fly and pray* 

Thank God for laying his command on my heart, 
and for disposing my heart to delight in it. 

When we feel no burden, and complain of no want 
bat that of entire sanctification, life will be a con- 
tinaal dying, and death welcome. 

When we obey the will of God from the heart, we 
stand before him, as the angels do, in the original 
glory and full blessing of our natures ; and so far as 
we come short of this, we come short of happiness. 
Is this a dying thought? 

All think they mean well : and by «cii ^^^^<(y(^ 
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pieoe of Mlf-iattery they take it for gnmtod thai ov 
defect of g^ood Kes not in the will but the ahiUly» 
Jast the reverse : if the will is good, we are good. 

Parity of heart, mind, and conscience, doesaot 
consist in freedom from temptation or total insensi* 
bility, but in abstinence from the outward aet of 
fin, uid suppression of all inward motions and tn- 
dencies to it, in the fear of Crod, and with a stetdy 
choice of his will. I shall be a happy man, and 
possess conscionsness of help from above in answer 
to prayer, when I am determined at all events for the 
will of God. Show me where the will of God is, I 
know where pleasure is. Sensuality will not do, 
gross or refined. Nothing can support my spirits, or 
enable me to pass through the world with ainy degree 
of constant satisfaction, but walking with Grod, in the 
faith of Christ, as a reconciled Father, doing Ids will, 
nnder his eye, with his help, acquiescing in this state 
of mind, looking no farther, desiring no other riohei, 
living for no other end. 

If we long truly for Gk>d, he has given us a great 
deal in that longing ! and if he makes us wait now, 
he will make us full amends hereafter. O Jesus, call 
me to Grod by thy cross, thy love, thy Spirit, and then 
call me home ! 

O for a steady will to think and do all with a sole 
regard to the eye of God, and with great indifference 
for the esteem or censure of any man living. 

In case of sin allowed or weakly resisted, the con- 
science will not be quieted with hopes and promises ; 
no, nor with the blood of Christ. 

The more faith, the less conscience of sin and less 
servile fear; the less conscience of sin, the more 
consciousness and lively sensibility of its odious 
cursed nature. 

Time flies fut, but conscience should keep pace 
with it. 

Press on, in the name and strength of God, to as 
assured victory. 
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The heart is dae to God. Oh what joy, eaji^, and 
fireedom, when I can say it is God's, for his loTe, for 
Christ's sake, by the Spirit* s power ! No enjoyment 
bat in God» or God's work. Oh for the pore heart 
and the single eye ? 

It is a hard thing for a real Christian, fearing and 
striving against all sin, to be patient with it, in sub* 
mission to the divine will ; but what can we do, if 
God is pleased to suffer it in us, as he does for wise 
purposes, to humble us, to convince us of our de- 
pendence, to keep us close to Christ? So St. Paul 
exulted in the grace of God, and could defy re- 
maining corruption to condemn him, Rom. vii. The 
moment we think that we have no sin, we shall desert 
Christ. 

We may know by our affection to the Sabbath, 
whether eternity will be forced on us. 

If it pleases Gfod to endue me with spiritiial wis* 
dom, I shall from henceforth pay a greater regard to 
the teaching of my Lord, and have no treasure but 
in heaven, no heart but for heaven. 

The great mistake of life is self-pleasing, or looking 
for a state of rest and satisfaction here, not only in 
sensual gratification, but even in the way of religion, 
instead of taking up the cross, labour in duty, and 
submission to the will of heaven, with a renunciation 
<if all worldly schemes of happiness, and patient 
waiting for death to put us in possession of it. The 
only happiness of this world is preparing in it for 
another, and being content without it till death. 

To think and act, to be as much disengaged in 
respect of N. N. and as necessarily drawn to seek 
liappiness elsewhere, as if there were no such person 
in the world — ^the work is great, and the time is short, 
but what cannot God do ? 

I never was happy till I knew that I could not be 
happy in this world, and consented to wait for it till 
God's time and place. This thought will keep me 
(hmall self-pleasing in forbidden ¥[a^ft\ t««;^\i^\SAi 
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me to sniieriiiga, crosses, injaries, moitifieatioiui ; and 
put a smile on tiie face of death. 

Religion does not consist in a point. The sool that 
has entered into the tme spirit of it, is never satisfied 
with its attainments, bat continually presses on to 
greater heights, and notwithstanding the greatest 
abundance of graces reoeiyed^ is still craving, thinks 
itself poor, and utterly unworthy of any rewaid. 
This is humility and poverty of spirit. Pride will 
carry a man to heaven's g^te, but nothing bat hami- 
lity will find admission. 

- ** He that is not with me," says our Saviour, ^' is 
against me." Mere indifference to good is evil. 

The truest mortification, and the surest tests of a 
real disposition to be mortified, are those which we 
receive from others and from God. Self-mortificatioii, 
or crosses of our own choosing, are often only a nune 
refined species of pride and self-will. 

The world slides into our hearts by the avenues 
of sense, in cases we little think of. There may be 
danger in giving ourselves up fully to a warm snn- 
shine, or the pleasures of a beautiful landscape. 
This may be thought morose indeed ; but let the 
militant soul be on its guard. 

I may cheat myself and others with a counterfeit 
appearance of virtue, or rather keep under the con- 
trary appearance by continual acts of violence ; bat 
the reality of it and of all our gpraces, can only spring 
from a nature. Consciousness of our want of this 
nature, and sensible concern for it, is the beginning 
of religion or repentance ; patient waiting on Grod for 
it, according to Christ, is the prognress of religion, or 
faith and hope ; and the actual receiving of it is the 
end of religion, or charity. The man who has the 
Spirit of God and of Christ, is spiritual, redeemed, a 
Christian, the child of God, and has in him the nature 
and life of heaven and eternity. The man who has 
no other spirit t\i«av\i\^ oi'viTk, >^Q)W^^ ever so learned^ 
rational and xei;u\^ Va \a& X^Odlvv^swi^ V^ -wcoaL, 
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Mosaftl, earthly, the child of death, and stands in the 
kingdom of darkness : the tree is cormpt, and the 
fruit corrupt, though they appear ever so beantiful. 
This doctrine is of the very essence and life-blood 
of Christianity, and nothing can be plainer, or more 
foil to the purpose, than St. Paul's assertion, Rom. 
▼iii. 9. But it is a terrible mystery to fleshly wis- 
dom, and will for ever be the subject of debate and 
contradiction. 

Sanctification is a gift ; and the business of man is 
to desire, receive, and use it. But he can by no act 
or effort of his own, produce it in himself* Grace can 
do every thing ; nature nothing. 

When my appetite is weak, squeamish, or vitiated, 
I know it is a symptom of decay and bodily disorder ; 
and is not the want or deprivation of spiritual appe* 
tite, the same indication of debility and great disorder 
in the soul ? 

- In temporals, riches is power; in spirituals, po* 
▼erty. 

It is a terrible mortification to a serious man, to 
find the evil spirit still in possession, after he had 
thought it entirely gone. But withal it affords a 
happy conviction of our impotence, as well as inbred 
corruption, and will lead in time, with hearty repen- 
tance and true faith, to that friendly power from 
whence cometh our help. 

It is with the soul as with the stomach ; there must 
be a healthy constitution of both, to digest and assi* 
milate their respective food. 

Meekness of wisdom compels, where reason cannot 
persuade. 

When we quit our hold of the creature and of 
earthly enjoyments, what is there left for us to stay 
on? What can make us amends for the want of 
them T Is there any thing beside that we can feel, 
relish, and feed on with delight ? Yes ; faith, hope, 
and charity. These are a blessed resource to the 
floo); and it is the choice and ^posBMilioii ol ^^msm^ 
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tbat GooBtitmte a Chiistiaii and the ChriatiaB kap- 
pineal. 

When we once come to know and beliere in good 
earneit, that there is a peace with Gfrod to be had»aBd 
that it is the very thing we want, it will make ns cool 
in all other pursaits. 

There is great foUj and presamption in oompaiiiig 
oorselves with others, or despising any man. We 
may be worse than others, when we think onrselTes 
better. Possibly we neither know them nor onrselTei. 
If we are really better, the difference is not fron 
ourselves ; and, whatever they may be, our own want 
of hnmility is certainly a most terrible defeet. 

I desire the Spirit of God above and beyond all 
other possessions, interests, satisfactiona, or eigoy* 
ments ; both as a controlling principle, discenuUe 
in its effects, and enabling me to command myself 
and all my powers for God ; and as a diatinot inwsxd 
feeling or consciousness, and foretaste of the hea- 
venly happiness. I think both are held forth is 
scripture, and the one can hardly be without the otber 
in any heart 

There is no possibility of happiness, but in tke 
possession of our own choice, will, and desire ; and 
the will of man, in his present condition, stands heat 
against the order and will of God. What is to be 
done T and whose will must be changed ? The con* 
currence of our wills with the will of €rod, is our rec- 
titude and happiness ; their opposition, l>ar oormptioo 
and misery. 

The first man fell by withdrawing his wiil from the 
will of God. By nature we stand in the same state 
of separation, and are perpetually acting hia revoh 
over again, and can only be restored by the leduotios 
of our wills to the order of God's. 
. Peace with God, and peace with all the worid, 
and with all nature. See Hos. iL 18. and the paralM 
places. 

How bapi^y U lihA ioi]\^(^aX\«a ^BQ^ i&Mw«^.i3^^ 
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▼alenoe of earthly hopes aad fears, desires and re^ 
lishes ; and caiiyon g^ood grounds, consider itself as a 
ohiid of God*s familj and kingdom, promoting its 
interests, partaking of its blessings, only inflneneed 
bj its expectations, and waiting for death as the door 
of admission to all its enjoyments. 

If I give myself to the creature in any such way as 
I know to be forbidden, I must not think that I oaa 
approach Ctod, or that he will meet me in prayer. 
Every attempt of that kind is an act of self-deceit 
and hypocrisy. 

Abstaining from evil is nothing, without an actual 
turning to God in Christ, and tending to him with the 
beat of my will and desire, as the rest, centre, and 
lijfe, -of my spirit. This change constitutes the idea 
of religion, is the great work we have to transact with 
€Fod, and should be the basis of all our prayers. 

When once I am in Christ, as a liying member of 
his body, and so joined to him as to be one spirit, I 
am, in a qualified sense, what he was ; have the benefit 
of what he did ; and shall be what he is. 

Nothing but a persuasion of our title to €(od's 
fovour, and consequently to a happy eternity, can 
make us desire and seek after it in good earnest^ and 
order all our aflfairs with a view to it. It is the great 
design of the Christian religion, and the peculiar 
tendency of its distinguished doctrines, to possess 
and fill our minds with this persuasion. 

Religion is seeking after the gpracious presence of 
God in the soul ; and finding him, there is salvatioii 
or heaven beg^w* Those who have experienced the 
two states of nature and grace, know the difiorenoe 
to be as great as between heaven and earth. 

With regard to what I read or think, the questioii 
ahould be. Is it really interesting? Will such a 
apecnlation improve me in religions knowledgo» 
luing me nearer to God 1 If it will not, discard It 
once. 
. Hplisesf is happiness. They ax« \o «M^«0i2MK 
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cause and effecti and one necessarily produces the 
other, at least more than any thing else can do. Bat 
what passes in the world of virtue, is an arrant coun- 
terfeit. And I belicTe very few of those who pretend 
to it, either expect or desire to }}e any better for it 
inwardly. 

Christ would be loved for all he did, and for all 
be is ; and we cannot love him for one, without loving 
him for the other. The sense of his benefits will be 
in proportion to the sense we have of our own sin-» 
fulness, which cannot be without an earnest desire to 
be delivered from it. 

Seeking after God for himself, is the renewed 
mind, the single eye, the pure heart, the birth of the 
Spirit. Seeking after him for any thing but himself, 
is not seeking him sincerely. 

True goodness is universal and uniform, when it is 
God*s life and nature in us ; like God, without par- 
tiality or respect of persons. No virtue, merely 
human, can stand this test. 

He who can say, * I am so weary of sin, as to be 
weary of life, and even long to put off that flesh 
which is the seat of it,' says a great deal, though he 
may still labour under many imperfections. 

Never turn aside from any command for the cross 
that is in it, for that is the very thing that makes it a 
blessing, and the means of spiritual improvement 
The Holy Ghost is most, if not only, a comforter, in 
the absence or contempt of worldly comforts. It 
seems better to take the measure of our state from a 
real change of desires, and continual progress to- 
wards perfection, than from any sensible communi* 
cations, joyous feelings, or high raptures. When 
m($h are taught to expect these, as the great marks 
and seals of their adoption, the pride of some will 
soon help them to a competent share of them ; whilst 
others, less bold, and not willing to outrun their own 
experience, will be thrown into grievous perplexities. 

The new birth is our being received by the will of 
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God into a new state of being, to the remiuion of 
Bins by faith, to a participation of Chrisf s perfect 
righteousness, to a renoyation of will by the Holy 
Ghost. And this life proves itself, as every other 
kind of life does, by its natural and proper acts, by 
contrition, by prayer, by love, and by a continual 
progress in holiness. Spiritual comforts, if eagerly 
desired and rested in, may keep us from God as well 
as earthly ones. 

We greatly deceive ourselves by thinking we are 
and have what we know, or that we can be made 
wise and holy by other men's words and notions. 
Whereas all divine wisdom and real sanctity arises 
from within, from the Spirit of God working at the 
root, and is, by evolution, as a plant from its seed. 
Every step we take higher in the kingdom of graee, 
we necessarily sink so much lower in our own 
esteem. 

When I can bear opposition, calumny, contempt, 
hatred, and all manner of ill usage, as infinitely less 
than my deserts, I may possibly be meek, but not 
before. The religion of the gospel is conversion by 
the power of God ; therefore whatever is mere nature, 
or the effect of natural power, necessarily comes 
short of it. 

If we took but the same care of our invrard dis- 
positions, from a sense of God's presence, as we do 
of our outward deportment before an earthly superior, 
we should soon be prepared for his most searching 
operations. 

If I resign myself to the Spirit, it must be with a 
fall resolution to do and suffer a great deal. He 
will not take me in hand on any other terms. 

Nothing can make life pleasant, but some kind 
of acquiescence in the present hour ; from a consci- 
ousness that we are in it according to the order of 
Grod, either doing or suffering his will, or at lea^t not 
acting contrary it. 

Jt seems to be the great contcoN«t%^ «x&syQS¥, ^^ 
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better eort of people ftt all tlmei^ whetlfer ft ieeeit 
moral life, togetiier witk a profearioB of ftdtii in 
Christy and a regularity of otttward wonkip, it the 
TefigioD of the gospel ; or a heart deTOted to Ood, 
■ensible of his commaiuoations, and inwardly dMOiged 
in the bent of its desires and affeotions ; or, in other 
words, whether tme religion is not altogether a woik 
of God on the sonl, distinctly known and felt in iti 
several stages of repentance, faith, and eharity. The 
latter opinion is eonunonly called enthoaiasin; b«t 
the former certainly is so, as being a false gronad of 
Imst in Ood : bat no man ever was decetved in the 
main by the other. He is and has all that religioa 
teqaires of him, even though he shonld be mistakes 
In ascribing too much to inward sensations sad 
divine experiences. 

One credible person steadily bearing testimony to 
the power of divine grace, in his own conversion, 
will have a greater eifect in converting others, than 
the most learned and eloquent declaration of tbe 
same truth fkmn a thousand unconverted preachersi 
1 John i. 1. 

It is the worst kind, and highest form of pride, to 
think of being a Christian or spiritual in any other 
way, or by any other means, than that by which the 
poorest and most illiterate man on earth is made 
inch, viz. by the sole power of the Holy Ghost. 

It will be a blessed time when I can go into all 
companies with the simplicity of a man in Christ ; 
speaking the truth in love, undauntedly, and yet 
fearful of offending. 

Christian morals, or rather renovation, is a glorious 
idea, and it fills one with rapture to think that it is 
promised, and attainable, though not fully in this 
tife. 

What is misfortune? whatever separates us froa 
Godk What, a blessing ? every means of approxima- 
tion to him. l!)o i\^\it o\\\AssMk^ ^«mc^<^&s of compre- 
henaioa, or €a\iMaa «rtl \M\\Ai Va. ^c^^A^^Ma^ \b«»«v 
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figiiifyaiiy thing to otir conTendon and eitablish- 
menty unless they are from God. 

The crosses and mortifications we meet with from 
others, are a precious means of humbling, instruct- 
ingy and improying us'; we should be undone with- 
out them. — Madam Gujon carries this so far as to 
say, that if we had nobody about us to plague and 
▼ex us, €k)d would send an ang^l from heaven to do it. 

With tiie help of God, I will neither suffer the 
deyil to luik behind the cross, nor hide it from me. 

What will it profit me to be always thinking of 
CShrist, and forming acts of resignation to him, but 
never doing any thing for him? 

The spirit does not only confer and increase ability, 
and so leave us to ourselves in the use of it; but 
every single act of spiritual life is the Spirits own 
act in us. 

I am resolved, with the grace of Ck)d, to forgive 
every body every thing, and myself nothing. 

Is what I know and feel of spiritoal things the 
result of a new natore, or of the old only under a 
different form, and feeding on different comforts? 

O what shifts, what multiplicity of miserable in** 
ventions, to quiet the poor soul, and create to our- 
- selves the paradise we have lost in some kind or 
other of a worldly life ! when it can only be regained 
in God, and in the full restoration of the heart to him 
in love and obedience through Christ. 
> We can never arrive at any true settlement, by 
ivopping ourselves up with the opinions or experi- 
^ces of others. Rest must be the result of our own 
fellowship with God. Our religion, for the most 
part, is nothing but the prophet Jeremiah's stolen 
words, Jer. xxiii. 30. 

** Thou art my portion, O Lord ! " Behold here 
the test of rectitude, of happiness, of a Christian. 
Speak this truly, O my heart, and all that is within 
me, or I am undone for ever. 

Whonever I ieam of Christ to \>e m«&VL vcAl Vs^V) 
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in heart, surelj I shall say, ^* Whence is this to 
that my Lord should come to me ? " 

Passion costs me too much to bestow it on e 
trifle. 

Be it ever remembered as the ground of all 
conTcrsion, a tmth of the utmost importance in 
gion, necessary to cause us to aim our endeay 
aright, and fix us in faith, humility, and depi 
ence on God, that the essence of happiness is 
actions fbut affections. Actions will follow a 
lions, but without them are wholly insignificai 
our cure. Consider well, Matt, y. iii. 10 ; Ron 
28, 29: 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 3. I have a very dist 
feeling and apprehension how the mental yice 
pride, envy, and wrath, war against the soul ; 
that so long as they are predominant, it must n€ 
sarily be in a sickly, self-tormented state ; but 
I have not the same consciousness with regar 
some kinds of sensual indulgence. Grod knows 
they would hurt me, though I may not. Here re^ 
is at a stand, and faith must do its ofiSce. Peri 
1 Cor. yi, 13, 20, would help me to a right un 
standing of this matter, if I could come at the m< 
ing of it. 

Eyery man should be a sun in his little Bph 
merely a creature of divine goodness, manifefl 
God's glory, and shining vnthout merit. 

Christian holiness, that which God requires o 
and offers to us, is health to the soul, and wouk 
us good ; the virtue we generally acquiesce in, 
prefer to it, is a poor thing, and leaves us just w. 
it finds us, in point of happiness. 

I can never be in union with God, till I st 
before him without guile, according to the tmt 
my state ; if it is bad, in confession and humiliat 
if good, in thankfulness, desire of improvement, 
hnqpiiation still for the imperfection of it. 

CM deliver me from sin, and give me the di 
of perfect parity, and Vet b^^v^u*^^ «Qm<e whe 
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! Peace outstripping real attainments, is dan- 
ms presamption. The traly humble man is 
ible in secret; it is a pain to him to have his 
dlity seen and observed ; and whenever he has 
usiion to confess his defects, it is for no other end 
to take shame to himself. 

et us put ourselves fully into the hands of God 
B for all; not only conscious of our weakness, 

so submitting to his power, because we cannot 
> it ; but choosing and preferring to receive all 

strength of him, rather than to have it in and 
lurselves, if we might ; to have the root of our 
itual life in him, to be actuated by his power, 

blessed with his happiness. Methinks we may 

something of the fall of Lucifer and the sin of 
first man, in the contrary disposition. The crea- 
! is not fit to be trusted with self-ability ; pride is 
parable from it, and puff's it up sufiSciently, even 
I a derived power, seen and acknowledged to be 
ti. The great St. Paul wanted a thorn in the flesh. 
r we were at peace within, external things would 
e but little power to hurt us. 
r God gives internal comfort, it is not that we may 

on it, but to support and animate us to some 
her end. 

[ave I a distinct inward consciousness of a real 
ire to be with God ; of such a preference of the 
venly to the earthly state, and such a fitness for 
IS that if it were ofiered to my choice this moment, 
ould find myself carried thither by a centripetal 
e, and rush into it with joy and transport ? 
et others think as ill of me as they please, pro- 
sd I do not think too well of myself. 
i^e should conceive of time and eternity as dif- 
nt periods of the same state, or difierent degrees 
he same kind of life, requiring the same dispo- 
)ns, but always imprbving ; and not as separated 
I great guiph, and quite different from each Qtk«t 
hmr iatercMU, pleasures, and emp\o^m«(ii\&. ^\SNi2iaK* 

S A 
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would be ranning time into eternity, and bring eler- 
nity down to time. We fhoald then think and Hi 
like eternal beinfi^s, and live here as we are to do ii 
heaven. Let the whole world therefore ht diviM 
into two great sects, vis. Timists and Etemalists. 

To-day's daty is no discharge for to-morrow. Evory 
day has its own peremptory demand on ns, not oilj 
for repetition but advancement. It ia a saying of 8t 
Basil, that the soul would starve, as well as the bod^f 
without a continual renewal of its proper food; an^ 
St. Paul's motto, in the midst of suoh a course of 
labour and activity as would quite have sunk ibt 
spirits of another man, was forward. 

I can never bear to be found fkult with, or thongtt 
meanly of by others, unless I am beforehand iritk 
them in thinking meanly of mjrself. 

I lind I owe meekness, tranquillity, patience, &c. 
to my body as well as to my soul. 

We expect submission and amendment from tbe 
wrong person : we should expect them from oursehes. 

Have a work to do daily, with a will to it, and a 
prayer on it ; and let that work be God's. 

Submission to the will of God once for all ; aod 
then I shall have my own every day and hour of nr 
life. 

There can be no true peace with God without 
faithfulness in duty, and a resolute abhorrence of 
all sin. 

Whatever good qualities you have, desire not to 
have them seen, unless it be for the beneAt of othefSi 
and to bring glory to the Author of them. Be as 
good, and do as much good as you can, and give the 
pride of it to the devil. 

Time can only be made happy, as eternity will be, 
by our living for and with God ; not g^rudgingly, or 
barely from a sense of duty in obedience to a coiu- 
mand, but freely and with delight, as the very thing 
we choose anOi aie e«me^ \ft^«^^klUe bent of oar 
nature. 
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- I am resdTed to receive my virtae from God as a 
gift, instead of presenting him with a spnrioas kind 
of my own. 

Till we do our duty (o God, we can never do it to 
man. And what we. do to others will he more from 
apnrioas motives, than a sense of duty or religion 
Ui the heart. 

«< The meek shall inherit the earth.'' Whatever 
other sense the words may have, they are certainly 
trae in this, that the meek have mnch more enjoy- 
ment of themselves, and pass more quietly through 
the world, whatever is their lot in it, than other men. 
What would the greatest affluence signify to a man's 
happiness, if he had it with this condition, to receive 
one or more wounds with a sword every day of his 
life ? Pride and passion are that sword. 

I am under a strict bond to Jesus, to receive the 
role of right from him in all cases, and act agreeably 
to it 

The heart can only be happy according to its bent, 
and in the possession and enjoyment of what it loves. 
All therefore depends on the choice it makes of its 
object ; and there is but one we can think of, which, 
for power, fulness, and continuance, is sufficient for 
its happiness. 

I would not exchange the little faint efforts I 
can make towards praising God for all worldly 
comforts. 

A tender conscience is an inestimable blessing; 
that is, a conscience not only quick to discern what 
if evil, but instantly to shun it, as the eye-lid closes 
itself against a mote. 

A lively sense of God's mercy in Christ, and love 
in the heart— is not this the Spirit's baptism of fire ? 
And what have I to do in the world but to get and 
keep it ? 

What God commands, I will do ; what he forbids, 
I will not do. This may be hard work, and a ccoMk 
to seU; hut if I am not thus disposed wvd \^^^\^^ 

2 A 3 
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once for all, where is my obediencoy and what lev 
than this can be called sincerity ? 

God has only one way of brining all to Iud- 
self, viz. by martyrdom, or the crucifixion of ovr 
wills. 

So long as the animal, sensnal nature is predomi- 
nant, we can only amuse ourselyes with one opinicn 
after another, but never come to the truth. 

I did not know how much I was given up ts 
earthly comforts, till they were taken from me, fail 
was reduced to the necessity of living on Grod. 

Now for a single eye and a pure heart! Now 
there seems to be an opening to the happy tine 
of forsaking all. It is only a glimpse ; but if I keep 
my attention fixed on it, it will bring me full into 
the light. 

There is a kind of almightiness in the will to 
reject sin, whenever it is pleased to do its office ; as ' 
it infallibly always would, if it were so free as is 
commonly imagined. It seems to me that the great 
change which the scripture calls regeneration, or 
renewal to the image of God, is setting the will at 
liberty to execute the commands of him who gave it 
us, and who does nothing without it. 

The Spirit plies his office with great assiduity and 
divine art ; pressing to be heard, waiting for tiie 
favourable season, and always ready to improve it. 

A fall is God's advantage as well as the devil's; 
and as we incline to one or the other, we may rise 
higher from it or fall still lower. 

The more I increase in notions only, the more goilt 
of knowledge and pride of heart. 

It will be well with me when perfection is the 
great purpose of my life, the ruling passion and 
wish of my heart, and I direct my eflbrts towards it, 
and grieve as much for coming short of it, as nataial 
or world\y men Olo ^tveu they are perpetually crossed 
and hindered in l\\e d«sV\xi^ cJw^^^X. \iil>\i^\x ^ursait 

There ia ixo Yia^V^^^** ^^^ "^ \l«*fc«i>aL«5s^^ ^racBKr 



^aently not in this world ; for the nearer we come to 
it, the more we grieye for coming short of it. 

God made us for eternity, and his aim in all he 
does, is to bring as happily to it. Hence the neces- 
sity of pain, sickness, crosses, to break the strong 
phain which binds us to the world, and force us to 
take part with God in his grand design. 

Every man might be more nsefal and happy than 
he is, if he would be contented to be employed 
about one thing. 

Better give my heart to God late than never ; better 
by force, or the loss of earthly comforts, than not 
at all. 

' If I were to g^Te all my goods to feed the poor, 
and my body to be burned, Christ would say to me, 
^ This is not the sacrifice I want ; give up that darl- 
ing lust; give up every sin; give up thy will; 
sacrifice thyself to be as a whole burnt-offering in 
the fire of love, and for the joy of my salvation.' 

The *' poor in spirit," are those who desire no 
earthly distinction, covet no earthly riches, are 
thankful for what they have, and think it more than 
fliey deserve. 

Desired to pay my subscription to the county 
hospital — God's demand is on the heart, for love, for 
Cheerfulness in giving, for activity in doing good, for 
a great deal more than I do, for singleness and 
purity in all things, and all for Christ's sake. 

When frames are high, self is high, pride is high, 
and faith often at the lowest. When frames are low, 
Daith is not therefore high, but self may be as strong 
as ever, and only restless and troubled for the want 
of its sole support. 

The will of God is my life, and dearer to me than 
life. If I do not stand to this, I am undone. 

Conversion is, when the longing of the soul is no 
longer to sensual gratifications or worldly abundance, 
but simply and purely to heavenly things ; so IbAl 
whefi ^e quesUoB is asked> wYieteiii ^o\ ^^^^^^k 
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rest, satisfaction, and enjoyment? the heart can an- 
swer at once — in communion with God, thfoagh 
Christ, by the Spirit. 

We are perfect, not by arriving at a certain point 
of perfeetion, but by always going on ; as a traveller 
is equally perfect in every step of his jonney, 
who knows his way, and proceeds in it withoat 
stopping. 

One sensible, experimental proof of Christ's powir 
and presence in time of conflict, of danger, or temp- 
tation, will hardly ever be forgotten, and binds the 
soal to him in trust and affiance more than a thousand 
arguments. 

Grod cannot be enjoyed but as he is loved, nor 
loved but as he is known, nor known but by Christ, 
nor by Christ but as revealed to the heart by the 
Spirit. 

Actions, affections, passions, flowing from religion 
as a nature, are a Souroe of happiness to ourselves 
and others ; but the contrary, when religion is sub- 
mitted to as a task, and there are no love and purity 
in the heart. 

We have time enough to prepare for eternity, and 
should be thankful that we have none to spare. 

We cannot enjoy both God and sin. It is the 
curse of nature, and horrible corruption, to choose 
the latter. 

I see plainly why I am no better ; it is because I 
do not live more on Christ. The more I possess and 
e^joy his love, the more I shall study to please and 
be like him. 

The journey through life is as Peter's walking on 
the water ; and if Christ does not reach out his hand, 
we are every moment in danger of sinking. 

He is a happy man who is never angry; next to 
him is he whose anger immediately recoils on himself 
for being angry. 

He who is heartily troubled for his anger in godly 
repentance and eamta;^^ atxviiu^ %^ii&t it^ is^ qst- 
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iMpfl^ a more wtnoai man than he who, from natural 
maoekneaa of temper, is seldom or never angry. 

Nature says, If I may not sin, let me die ; grace 
saySy Let me die rather than sin. 

The Christian draws nigh to God as a reconciled 
Father in the faith of Christ ; presses on to a com- 
plete victory over sin, and the glory of the inward 
man in a pare and perfect heart. God, to-day ; and 
what to-morrow ? God. 

Thankful for Christ, thankful for every thing, and 
always in a serene, quiet state of mind. 

It is a great paradox, but a glorious truth of Chris- 
tianity, that a good conscience may consist with a 
eonsciousness of evil. 

The gospel precepts, or morality, are not regulated 
in the manner of Socrates, Plato, &c. but delivered 
to as on the authority of God ; and receiving them as 
so delivered, is not only a better security against 
mistake, than reason c^n be in its most improved 
state, but it is our rectitude in the sight of God, and 
perhaps the highest excellence of which the soul 
of man is capable, as being the test of its obedience 
and submission to the sovereign and only perfect 
will. 

** No man when be hath lighted a candle, putteth 
it under a bushel." ^* From him that hath not, shall 
be taken even that which he hath." Let me not 
think that God hath given me abilities which he hath 
not, or be unthankful for what he does give, or suffer 
them to lie dead on my hands, or take the glory 
of them to myself, or envy others for having more, or 
despise any for having less. 

I should be as thankful for every morsel I eat, as 
if I were perishing with hunger, and it were brought 
to me by a miracle ; thus, indeed, it is with a great 
matay. 

I shall be as happy as it is possible to be on this 
side of the grave, when I have a clear perception 
that divine thiDga are preferred in m^ et^lt^m \& ^d\ 
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Others, aad haire taken such possession of my soul, 
that I settle on them with fall acquiescence; not 
looking for rest and satisfaction from sensual gratifi- 
cations, worldly prospects, or comforts of any kind) 
but solely in communion with God, and enjoying 
myself day by day in doing his work, in the relisk 
I have for spiritual exercises, and a diligent prepara- 
tion for eternity. O blessed Spirit, clear up this 
idea to my mind, and by thy effectual operation make 
it life and power in my heart! 

The earth would be still a paradise, if we had tbe 
art of enjoying it^ and did not turn it into a curse to 
ourselves by our sins and passions. 

It is hardly worth while to be happy for the short 
time of life. If you must needs be at pains about it, 
let your first efforts be to find out the men who can 
tell you what happiness is. He is the least unhappy 
who makes least account of happiness in this world, 
puts himself in God's way to it, patiently waits his 
time for it, and can see a smile on the face of 
death. 

The best thing we can do in the want of loye, is to 
endeavour, under a sense of duty, to do as nearly as 
possible what love would. 

Christ's service, and the appertinents of God's 
worship, are the enjoyment of the day, the seasoning 
of life, the soul's feast and proper nourishment. 

No compensation, commutation, or substitute of 
any kind, will be allowed instead of a renewed will 
and unreserved obedience from a pure heart Be 
entire with God, O my soul! Come full into th^joy 
of a pure heart, an obedient will, and an upright 
conscience. Never set a foot forward without making 
it a step to the New Jerusalem. I shall have brongh 
all to a happy conclusion, when God has full posses- 
sion of my heart. 

A person viYio bsi& taken gospel truths into his 
mind and Yieaxt, an^ Ckwv \^D^t^iL^ V\^^^Vl-^ounded 
hope and p\oaa\n^ ex^cXa^Vaon^ ^^ ^^ V»^% ^Wur 
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lievers, will have bat little relish for Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Tally, &c. 

If yoa would be hamble, and know what yoa want 
Christ for, never think how much you haye done, bat 
how much you have left undone. On the other hand, 
make not what Christ has done for you a pretence 
for doing less than yoa might. 

Happiness is not here. It cannot be found in the 
way of nature, sadly corrupt and disordered ; and 
nature will have its share of the man in spite of all 
his efforts to dispossess it. 

The heart is to the soul what the stomach is to the 
body ; a good or bad constitution resulting to and 
from each respectively. 

In all events and occurrences, trials and crosses, I 
would go to Christ for advice and power to act 
according to it. 

On earth, prayer, improvement, waiting; in 
heaven, praise, perfection, happiness. 

Live with God now, as you expect and wish to 
live with him for ever, in holy fear, pure love, and 
the perfection of an obedient will. It is an awful 
thing to die, more or less as we make it an awful 
thing to live. 

Those who magnify the present comforts of reli-* 
gion, and embrace it chiefly as a means of happiness 
in this world, are only sensualists in disguise, and 
sure to be disappointed. 

. A good man loves goodness in the abstract, for its 
own sake, in others as well as himself, in God 
transcendently. 

God will not suffer the world to smile on his 
servants, lest they should fall in love with it. The 
man who knows his business in the world, and has 
his eye fixed on his best interest, can welcome pain, 
crosses, passion, hatred. 

When shall I be pleased with myself? Never, till 
I am pleased with God. 

Followers of item, who, tbxou^ id\^ w^ 
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tience, inherit tbe promises/' If we are Chrisdiiii. 
we shall believe, desire, and long for the promiies; 
and as surely as we desire them, we shall prepare 
for them in God's way. ( « 

£D||ragin{( in religion merely for the present cob- 
fort and satisfaction of it, or because it is the hap- 
piest kind of life, is doing it on a mistaken motive; 
and if our expectations are not answered to the foHi 
we shall grow weary of it, and fly to something elie. 
It should be for eternity ; and then we shall he Mt 
free from worldly desires, supported with hope* 
refuse no hardships, wait patiently, and oontinae 
steadfast to the end. 

Every spiritual person, at times, is lively, asi 
feels a glow at his heart in the exeroiae of faith, 
prayer, meditation, and reading .the scriptnres ; bat 
though he has the same will and desire, yet, in spitv 
of all bis eUbrts, he is oftener dull, cold, and vb- 
aflfected. I can account for this no way, bat by the 
Spirit's agency and presence at one time more than 
another; because in other intellectual acts and 
appearances it is not so. Whatever Mcience a man ii 
in pursuit of, the mind is ready at his call, thoogh 
not always with the same vigour, yet with very little 
variation or interruption. 

It is something to make the thought of Chriflfa 
presence a check to every thought, word, and deed, 
but still it is only being an eye-servant. Would I 
do and forbear the same things for his sake, and oat 
of pure love to his commands, if I knew he did not 
see me? 

When time is devoted to God, we shall haveenoac^h 
for all other uses. 

'* Strengthened with might by his Spirit in ths 
inner man" — abstracted from the world, its intemii 
and pleasures ; singly and purely devoted to God, 
and the puTsuvl oi heavenly things ; determined for 
all duty and «L^a\ii«\. ^W^Vcl. ^'''\>DAX^VxUt may dwell 
ill my heart b^ iaiXii"— ^^ \^^ ^^^ "^^Xjwi^ ^^ 
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heart ; the sweetnef 8 and drawings of my heart ; the 
eordial and the life of my heart; so lotely and so 
beloyed, that I had rather die than displease him. 
** My heart is fixed " — ^to have no temptation or evil 
lasting, I cannot say ; not to yield to it or fall by it, 
I mast say. 

I am sensible that the Spirit will bring me under a 
severe discipline, and carry on his work according to 
the rule of scripture, without allo¥rance of one sin, or 
dispensing with any one command. Am I in his 
bands for such a work as this, and does he say Amen 
to it in my heart ? 

. If desire of regeneration and persevering prayer for 
it, is not a proof of faith, it will be hard to find a man 
who can give a better. 

- Get a step towards heaven, endeavour to master 
some evil temper and break loose from some worldly 
tie, every day. Victory over one sin on right grounds, 
will pave the way to an easy conquest of all. 

If I were to begin my life again, what would I do 7 
JLiVe to God or myself? Do I not see the amiable- 
ness, excellence, and necessity, of such a disposition? 
What then is my present determination ? 

What does it signify where I am, or what can I 
want, if I advert always to the presence of God ; see 
him in every thing, find him in my heart, and have no 
desig^n in the world but of living to his will, nor ex- 
pectation of rest and enjoyment but in communion 
with him? 

My rest is not here, either in respect of outward 
things, or the inward state of my mind. 

If I do not enjoy the will of God, I shall have no 
enjoyment of any thing else. I may have comfort for 
the remainder of life, if I can but come to a reso* 
lation of giving up all other comforts and enjoyments 
for the will of God. 

Conquest of temptation, deliverance from the power 
of evil habits, and a ready compliance with thft ^vW 
of Ctod, inauMwer to prayer, are muciYi \k^V\«£ \ft5MiU 
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of his faToarable presence than joyous feelings, 
latter may be mistaken ; ba,t the former are as i 
marks of the divine operation and blessing, as th 
plentifal crop of com has had the benefit of rain 
sunshine. 

Sensible communications may be, and are, c 
withheld from the best of men. The better they 
the more they desire perfect confonnity to the 
of Ood as their portion and happiness. 

Happy man, when that hallelujah is the e: 
rienoe of my soul, ** The Lord God omnipo 
reigneth ! " 

My cure is in the bands of God, and I most 
set him a time, but pray earnestly and wait patie 
for its coming. 

God helps us in the way of our own wills, and 
are never helped internally till they are in anion \ 
the commandments. It is a glorious state, and ha 
proof of our renovation, when we stand firm on G 
side against temptation. 

How happy shall I be in the full desire — O 1 
happy in the full experience— of the grace and po 
of Christ ! 

'' As yet hardenest thou thyself against me, 1 
thou wilt not let sin go?" See the history of Phan 

The soul cannot possibly be in a state of indii 
ence ; it must have a prevailing, supreme regan 
some object or other as its support The great 
teresting question is, God or sensuality? If tb 
is not a clear, positive determination for the font 
the latter is proved on us at once. 

We miscarry sadly in our religious progress, 
attempting the hardest things first. It is our dutji 
praise God, and happy is the soul that can do it ; 
it is a vain thing in the mouths of those who have 
yet learned to have patience with him. 

A plant musl^>« &<&l\ti the earth, and have rain t 
sunshine. l\i\» \» X\i^ nw? ^^'^^ ^1 \Si^ soul's i 
plantation into C\n\«X, WQdL ^wi^ VjXassL. 
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We could be well enoagh content to be rid of some 
particalar spiritaal disorders, and perhaps may be 
earnest in prayer for it ; bat this is wretched tamper* 
ing with a mortal disease, and in this way we shall 
always be onhelped. Christ's method of healing is 
to strike at the constitution of sin, by going to the 
root of the distemper, and we neyer can persaade him 
to begin his work at the wrong end. 

Communion with God can only be on Qod's terms, 
by a perfect surrender of myself, all I haye and am ; 
my understanding, heart, will, conscience, affections, 
state, and life ; to know, do, suffer, and be whatever 
he pleases. God's victory is in and Over the heart. 
Being good is a different thing from doing good, and 
much harder. 

That any man's thoughts are raised heavenwards, 
and his affections set on things above, is as much 
from the Spirit's agency, and by as great a miracle, 
as if his body were to rise up into the air. 

A little farther from sin, and a little nearer to God 
day by day. 

The comfort of the Holy Ghost is, first, his esta- 
blishing us in the faith of Jesus Christ ; that through 
him we have forgiveness of sins, and in him are made 
the righteousness of God, and heirs of everlasting 
life ; and, secondly, his working repentance, uniting 
us to the will of God, and renewing us to his image 
in love. The first is our chief comfort here ; the latter 
is only a begun state, and will be our glory and never- 
ending happiness in heaven. 

Grieve for nothing but sin, and for not grieving for 
it enough: rejoice only in Christ's victory over it, 
recovery to God by him, and pure devotion to him. 
Oh ! that I may from henceforth think with horror, 
astonishment of soul, and the most perfect detesta- 
tion, of indulging a wish, or keeping any thing in my 
heart, that would keep God out of it. I hope I shall 
make a choice ; and I know what it must be^God%.^AL 
his Will, CbriBt and his work, the ^^ml vsAXa&Xm^ 
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tism of fire. 1 Sam. yi. 1 2. ^' And the kine took tiie 
itraight way to the way of Beth-ghemish, and went 
along the high way, lowing as they went ; and tnnwd 
not aside to the right hand or to the left ; " jnst so 1 
should do, go straight forward, against nature, by a 
divine impulse, into God's land. 

Every temptation is an opportunity of getting 
nearer to God. 

Cleave to the will of God, and turn with it cob- 
stantly as the weathercock does with the wind. 

What is the great single object, the sole end I liTe 
for, and keep constantly in view ? Is it heaven ii 
the way of doty and labour, whatever it cost? or a 
scheme of some kind or other for present gratificatioii, 
terminating in this world? that is, in St. Paul's words, 
^* making provision for the flesh to fulfil the lasts 
thereof," no matter how decently and reputably. 

The soul is like the earth, sometimes g^en sad 
springing, at other times dry and withering: botk 
powerless in themselves, and neither of them fmitfal 
without a proper cultivation on the part of man. 

The Christian says. Wherever I see the will of 
God, my own is determined at once : I accoont all 
hardships light, for the joy I have in it : and opposi- 
tion to it, hell. 

I never look on a d^ad corpse, and yet my soul per- 
haps must one day behold my own. What an awfal 
moment ! how happy will be the sight if soul and body 
have lived togetlier for eternity ! how dreadful if they 
have not ; and what a call is there in this thought to 
make sure of rejoicing then. 

When my nature is renewed, I shall be in renewed 
nature ; see the world, and every thing belonging to 
it, in a new light, and have one foot in paradise 
restored. 

Confess your sins, and pray, as if it was to be the 
last time. 

I shall never ^>e aik^ VVs:\Tk^\\>\\VQsx^ \<Mn nothing; 
leave it to Ood \o ifta^K* vl\w^.>aft"\^s»a«^>%s3A.^^Ji^\a!k 
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prtuse or worldly advantages inordinately for myselL 
l£ I am in anion with the will of God I shall see it, 
and advert to his presence in eyery thing, and bless 
liim for eveiy thing, wind and weather, crosses, siek-* 
ness, death ; and, what is the hardest of all, I shall 
do it in health and prosperity. 
. If 1 was told that I mast be ten feet high to get to 
heaven, what should I do ? Use means, and strive 
hard to stretch myself up to the measure, or pray ! 
The holiness required of me is as much out of my 
power, and as much the work of anotlier hand. Men 
may counterfeit it ; but to be real it must be infused 
or created. In this point we grievously mistake, or 
overlook, both scripture and experience. 

Life has its enjoyments, and is not the contemptible 
thing we make it, but heaven on earth, when it is 
conducted on right principles, directed to aright end, 
and devoted to the will of God. What would we 
have more, when the way to heaven is through hea- 
ven : if quiet passions, regular desires, contented 
minds, pure wills, well-grounded hopes, holy longings, 
happy foretastes, communion with God, and recon- 
ciliation to death, can make it so ? 

" Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts," — by ad- 
verting continually to his presence with reverence 
and godly fear ; considering hi^i as always looking 
on the heart; trusting on his almighty protection; 
believing in him as a holy, sin-hating God, and re-r 
oonciled to sinners of mankind only in Jesus Christ ; 
valuing his favour above all the world, and making 
it the settled, sole aim of our lives to approve our* 
selves to his pure eyes. 

If I was in union with the will of God, I should see 
whatever befalls me as stamped with it, and be al- 
ways in a state of enjoyment, as having the very thing 
I desire. 

'' He that forsaketh not all that he hath,"— all he 
desires, loves, and is by nature ; all his worldly pos* 
tmasiODS and eiy oyments, so aa to \ie «e^^t^\&^ l\^sc» 
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them in heart and affection, and clearly reaolved to 
follow Christ, cost what it will ; renouncing his Mr 
lion, powers, and tendencies, as truly insnffieieiitto 
make his peace with God, and conduct him to hsppi- 
ness, *' cannot," says Christ, " be my disciple.^ 

We do not so much as purpose to do the will of 
Ood, till we purpose to do it fully. Obedience is 
doing the will of God because it is hia will ; and not 
only so far as I see the fitness of it, or aa it falls ii 
with my own way of pleasing myself. 

Paul said, *' I keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection ; '* — if the word »oul was put instead 
of body, it would suit the generality much better. 
God is the Lord of my will, not sin, not the world, 
not the flesh, not the devil. God is the great object 
of my affections; the joy of my life ; the portion and 
Strang^ of my heart; the centre and rest of my sooi, 
to whom all my desires tend, and with whom only I 
am at home. Lord, give me power to say this, and 
deal with me as thou pleasest. 

Begin the Christian race from the cross, and when- 
ever you faint or grow weary, look back to it. 

O for the Spirit's sense of sin ! the Spirit's sight of 
Christ ! the Spirit's work of obedience ! 

It is a great thing to say, * My will is God's ; ' bat 
greater to say, * My heart is God's ! ' Lord, have 
mercy on me, and help me in both ; for it is only by 
thee that I can obey and love. 

Be sure that you are in God's hands to deal with 
you as he pleases : and then desire nothing, either in 
temporals or spirituals, but what he orders. 

One great mistake of life is looking to the clouds 
for happiness, instead of looking above them. The 
moment I forget God, or cease adverting to his pre- 
sence, I forget myself. 

When I fear the displeasure of God, seek his fa- 
vour, set V\vm ^.V^rays before me, delight in his pre- 
sence, love \i\a "viVW, ^ii^\s«\Lfc^^ ^\&t\v^I enjoyment 
of him the hope axk^ %x^^X ^S^ ^1 ts£^ vx^^^^^^^ 
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know as certainly that my nature is changed by power 
from above, as that I did not make myself. 

I read that such an one renounced the errors of 
Popery at such a time and place — haye I renounced 
the errors of a sinful life, and all sin, as sin ? 

Mens Sana in corpore sano ; that is, ' a sound mind 
in a healthy body,' was a good pagan prayer ; but the 
Christian's wish is, a right mind, let it fare with the 
lK)dy how it will. 

y/e are neyer so near sitting down in the lowest 
room, as when we know assuredly that we are hot 
in it. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CHARITY. 



I MUST love and honour all men, notwithstanding tbdr 
vileness and corruption ; and though I have reason t9 
think, from what I know of myself, that they an 
much worse than they seem to be. 

To leave off sinning is charity of the best kind t» 
my neighbours. 

If you would come to any nearer happiness on 
earth, endeavour to live with all mankind in a state 
of as pure love as you will in heaven. I>r. Yoqog 
says, * To have no one to whom we heartily wish well, 
and for whom we are warmly concerned, is a de- 
plorable state: ' but to have a universal tender feeling 
of love for mankind, as Christ had ; and to regard 
every man as a brother, with the kindness of real af- 
fection, as Christians are exhorted to do ; is certainljr 
much better than a state of natural partial love to 
some few particular persons. Is this possible ? Will 
it be granted to prayer ? 

We cannot love others in a right manner, withovl 
first loving God. 

If my substance increases, wo be to me if all, wkc 
have a claim on me, are not the richer for it. 

Never rebuke an^ masimthout praying for him. 

No faith, no <\\i\cVL«imiv^,TLOx«o>a^^>Jc^^^ Ukeneai 
to Christ, witbout IOIdl^ \o^^ ^"i ««w^* 
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in hate any one, I love none titily. 

Look on every |>er8on you meet or eonverse with 
as one for whom Christ died. This will not only 
keep yon from all injnry, bnt engage you to all 
aets and endeavours of love to the sonls and bodies 
of all. 

The way merer to speak of any with contempt, is 
never to think of any with contempt. 

The farther a man advances in Christianity, the 
more he sees of the ig^norance, selfish baseness, and 
corruption of maaldnd ; and yet the more he loves 
&em. The wisdom from above can account for this 
seeming impossibility. 

If I aim at the real spiritual improvement of those 
I converse with, I shall never say any thing to irri- 
tate or vex them, but keep a constant guard on 
myself; and if it shall please God to work mightily 
on this passionate haughty spirit of mine, I shall be 
gentle towards all men, notwithstanding the greatest 
provocations. 

It is a great fauh, even of good men, to expect 
that others should be convinced of and brought to 
own the truth all at once, and perhaps to be angry 
if tiiey are not ; neither considering how difficult it is 
for such a blind and proud creature as man to see 
tlitf truth and own his mistakes, nor by what slow 
degrees they arrived at truth themselves. Little 
goed comes by disputing. Pride is generally at the 
bottom of ity and not charity, or the love of truth ; 
aad it is seldom managed with decency and candour 
enough to produce any good efiect. Let fall a word 
in season, and wait in patience till the rain drops on 
it from heaven. 

Though St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xiii. describes charity 
only by its effects, as exerted towards men : yet the 
essence of charity, and the root and cause of these 
effects, is and must be the love of God. Man in his 
BSloral state may love some few particular persons, 
and those perhaps not disinterestedly \ W\. V^vv^ ^^\ww^\. 

2 B 2 
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love man as sack, or the human nature in gtnt 
he himself is transfonned into the divine. 

If we are truly foremost in the Christian 
there will be no triumphing, nor carrying ov 
aloft on it ; we shall be heartily sorry to see of 
far behind us. 

I do not know that any pag^an writer erer mi 
or recommends, what Christ calls the first an* 
commandment, viz. the love of God ; and yet 
the gprand duty of man to his Maker, the ba« 
essence of virtue, and the grand means of hap] 
when this is wanting, all our performances, ho 
cious soever, are not only uncomfortable and 
ceptable, but sinful. 

It is a matter of no small diflSculty to be 
with reason on our side. And yet, for peace 
and the preservation of decorum, or what h 
essential, of charity and tranquillity, it is i 
most part necessary to acquiesce, even in thii 
some consequence; how much more in trifle 
matters of ordinary conversation ! 

When any one is discomposed and peevi 
nothing or mere trifles, I see immediately the a 
ness of such a temper, and the weakness of m 
proceeds from. Perhaps it will be my tui 
morrow. Let it be a rule with me, on such occ9 
to do all I can to heal and soften, and never 1 
tate, and especially to guard agpainst the inf 
of the disorder, and hatred of the person. 

Liking and esteeming others merely for their < 
ment with us in religion, opinion, and mani 
living, is only a less off'ensive kind of self-ador 

Speaking ill of others at all, unless it be tc 
Tent mischief to religion or our neighbour, ii 
for the sake of tickling ourselves, and those thai 
us, with a comparison ; it proceeds from pride 
has no other tendency but to increase it. 

I can love nothing as I ought, till I love 
tbiDfr in God. 
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' ' In case of peevishness, ill-nature, and unreason- 
able passion in others, if it is possible, be unnfioved, 
be gentle, and compassionate ; give place to wrath ; 
do not irritate ; try to soften ; and sjrmpathize not at 
any rate, 
- LoTe will fill up, and sweeten all our time. 

A true Christian cannot bear the thought of going 
io heaven alone. 

• The strictest observation of the law, from slavish 
fear, or rather spurious motives, never worked any 
bian one jot nearer to heaven. Without a true hearty 
principle of love and obedience to God, we are as 
much out of his way of happiness, as utterly unqua- 
lified for it, and as destitute of real goodness, as if 
!we lived in the known continual breach of all the 
commandments. 

' Must no one hope for the favour of God, till he has 
attained to the perfection of charity, as described by 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii.? Or does he set charity before 
UB in its full dimensions to humble us, to show us 
the greatness of our imperfection; to send us to 
Christ for remission, and the gift of the Spirit ; to 
lay in us the foundation of that divine grace, which 
oinst be begun here, but can ' only be perfected 
hereafter? Martin Luther is positive for the latter. 

If any man takes a tenth or a fifth part, from his 
Btock, to give to the poor, the remainder will be a 
weightier seed for producing an increase, than if the 
whole had been untouched. But then this is a deli- 
cate affair. To give, chiefly with an expectation of 
the increase, is traflSc, and not charity. 

Self neither can, nor perhaps ought, to be totally 
excluded from religion ; but where it is the great 
motive, can there be any religion ? 

If I had no other end in view in advising or 
speaking my sentiments, than merely the good of 
others, I should never do it with any degree of 
passion. 

The desire and loye of God is, in pio^ot^^x^V^ ^^ 
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fp^atncis and reality of it, the extiiiGtioii of all filie 
desires, and conseqaently of disobodioace* 

The loTe of God and man, whieh is tbo wtm of 
goodness, and withoat which nothing else is sotd,il 
but a sneaking yirtue in the eyes of the hosMsIl 
virtuous and worldly pnident, if not totally dis^ 
garded in their account of virtae. 

Religious persons cannot help givinip offence, aid 
are bound to it ; bat if they are truly saoh, they viH 
never do it bat for the sake of religion. 

how I long to be received into the nniveinl ( 
system of love, and to embrace every occasion of 
doing good, as food to an appetite, and the leftsib* 
ment of nature ! 

If an injury is done me, why should I do myself t 
much greater by resenting it? We do not qnaml 
with our stomachs for being sick, or with oar bodies 
for giving as pain ; we have still no desire bat to 
gratify and put them in order again. Thus we should 
be affected towards all mankind ; and study only 
their good, let them do what they will to us. 

1 bless and praise the Author of my being, for 
giving me a nature capable of love, Ibt- showing ne 
the excellence of it, inflaming my desires after it, 
and promising to give it in Christ Jesas» my Lord. 

Love all mankind so well as to Ioto God only 
better. Anger, spite, ill-nature, are sure to vex one, 
Tis. the subject. The surest way to keep others is 
temper, is to keep ourselves so. Love all, help all, 
bear with all, condescend to all; but depend od 
none. 

No one can desire to make others Christians, who 
is not so himself ; and a true Christian cannot but 
desire it. 

Disinterested, impartial, universal lore of man- 
kind, is the temper of happiness in us, and essential t 
to it ; but \o\e of any thing as our happiness besides 
God in C\iT\»t, \s wa c\«%^ «sA mUery. Acts of 
beneficence cauti\W\ft wsk^N3B% \ii ^^^NMs^^^jcMWk^Vil 
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■1F«11 ts with ooneeity bliad and cormpt fka, if they 
are not acts of lore. 

Let me direot all my studies chiefly ta the i^teat 
end of sertiag ethers in love, and not merely with a 
view to the pleasure of knowinfp ; mnoh less to Self* 
i^ig^laase^ or the good opimon of the world. 

Whoi others are unreasonably eross to lis^ We 
little think, 1. That the devil works o* and is setting 
lumself against us by their temp«rs, and that now is 
the time for conflict and manful opposition; ilor,.3i 
What |nty is due to those who are thus inflbenced 
by him. Let others be what they will, I orast love 
Iheln at my peril. Why then should I lay the greatest 
Obstacle in the way of it, by aggravating their faultSf 
qr being forward to suspect any ill of them ? 

How glorious and happy to say truly in case of 
iigaiy, * The aathor of it only hurts me by hurting 
himself?^ Before you resent a thing, take time, a 
twelvemonth at least, to consider whether there be 
any real cause for resentment ; and if you find thefe 
Is, do not deliberate a moment whether yoto shoiuld 
fionrgive. 

Serve all With hearty good-will, but know mankind 
better than to expect much love or gratitude from 
them. Say all the good yon can of all } but if yon 
would have ill spoken of any, turn that oflioe over to 
thedevil4 

Tht best way of being thankful to God fdr what 
he gives me, is a liberal distribution of it. Love 
eveiy man for Christ's sake, and fear none in hie 
cause. 

When I am foirward to speak the evil i know, or 
perhaps only surmise, of others, what can it proceed 
fipm but a desire that they should be universally 
despised, or fear lest they should not? How diaiKH 
licall Leave an ill report to shift for itself] yoa 
peed not sity a word to set it forward. 

I love those as my best, friends who want nfy. 
lisisttti^* If. J .hoard any mi>iMi> \X ja jm> m»t%^ ^» 
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me than if it were another man^s which I had in 
keeping : it is only mine hy being well bestowed. 

Selfishness, with a measure of pmdencey will nake 
a good father, husband, friend, and neighbour ; will 
perform many acts of yirtue, and answer all the €iiids 
of society. And what can religion do nK»e? N^ 
thing, but turn selfishness into love, and make thita 
reali^, which before was counterfeit. 

Dr. Toung says, * There are some whom we cannot 
loTC but for God's sake.' It is a happy experienee, 
and fall proof of a supernatural change, when we find 
there axe none whom we do not so love. 

I epare to spend ; enjoy more what I spend titan 
what I spare ; and what I g^ye, more than what I 
spend. What I give cheerfully and for Christ's sake, 
is charity to myself. The feuthing I give is gold, 
the guinea I keep in my pocket is lead. When 
Christ comes with any one to ask me to lend, he 
must not be denied, though I know he does not 
always intend to repay in kind. O how happy should 
we be, if we could impart ourselves to all, in all 
kinds of help, with the same freedom and propensity 
that a mother gives the breast to her child ! 

1 John iv. 10. Our love is not the cause or foun* 
dation of peace of conscience, but peace of coa^ 
science, grounded on the knowledge of Grod's love, 
is the spring and origin of our love to God and man ; 
and this love in us is the surest proof of vital faith. 

Let other's contempt of me, and the evil which I 
observe in such a disposition, be a strong call on no 
not to despise them. 

If I were to read St. Paul's descripti(m of charity 
for a thousand years together, I could not get one 
property of it into my heart. Before charity can 
flow out of it, as from a spring, God must first cast 
tiie salt of the Spirit into it. 

Memoiandum^To have no controversy, if possible, 
with any one\>utm^aftU« 

Let wbo wiU ^Q oi%o^!^^\i» vc^ii^stt «&i^.^»a^^ 
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me, I shall still have enoagli left to loye and be 
tenderly eoncemed for, whilst there are men on 
earth. 

Why should I cause uneasiness to others, hy rea- 
soning or reproaches, however just, unless it be their 
spiritual good ; and when it can have no other effect, 
but to inflame their passions, provoke their ill-will, 
and disturb the frame of my own nund. 

Thank Qod for intrusting me with money to give, 
and much more for a will to give it. Wo be to me if 
I keep back any part of it ! 

Can I, in this time of dearth, keep back a single 
sixpence from him who shed every drop of his blood 
for me I Surely I have sin enough already, and 
tnore than I well know how to think will be for^ 
ipven. 

Fear seldom does the whole of what is to be done, 
snd, besides, is unsteady. Nothing but love carries 
% man through with resolution ; and you may as well 
build a house on a wave of the sea, as ground love 
(m any thing but faith in the peace of God. Fear 
forbears more than it acts, and both under the lash : 
love has wants of his own, to fly to all good and from 
ill evil. When we have said all we can, it is better 
to do something in fear, than nothing without it. 

The difference between carnal and spiritual love 
is, that one is convergent, the other divergent ; one 
is drawn to a point, like the rays in a burning-glass, 
iie other is diffusive, like the rays of the sun ; one is 
^articular and exclusive, the other is general, equal, 
ind impartial. 

If there were but one person in the world whom I 
mew to be the creature and workmanship of God, 
ind all the rest made by chance, how g^atly should 
[ think of that person's nature and original, and how 
eady should I be to help him in all his necessities, 
or the sake of the divine impression he bears, and 
;reat dignity of relation ! Behold, O man, thou art 
tiMcedia a world of such beinga; aW^Q QSm\fn;&%^. 
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God, dew to Um ai his ^Udren, fhy brethren ly die 
same kigh birth, and every one of them denuading 
thy love, esteem, and utmost compassion. 

The man who wants me, is the man I want. 

Memorandom — ^To do my daty to every one I ooms 
in eompany with, and pay Christ some part of the 
debt I owe him. ^ Take oare of him," for GhriH^i 
sake, and with a feeling of his bowels* 

€k>d intends we should be happy, and cannot 
approve of any thing in us but what has a tendency 
to make us so. Hence the necessity of a free obedi* 
ence from a root of love ; for all force is misery. 

If I consider how God loved me, who can be too 
wieked for me to love f . To a believer, every dis* 
tressed objeet is Christ's peremptoiy demand, or bill 
at sight, written with his blood, for so much help or 
such a sum as the case requires. 

Let others say and do what they will, I mast lofe. 
The obloquy, or ill usage of others, is my opportoaity 
Hmr self-inspeetion ; and I am convinced, by a late 
oeearrenoe, how much more happy I might have been 
all my life in a spirit of love. Not one of ite proper 
lies, set down in l Cor. xiii. must be wanting^. 

To love mankind, knowing what they are,.eaB be 
nothing but the work of onmipotence, and of Qod in 
man. I shall never love all mankind as I oaght till 
I hate myself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



RBSIONATION. 



Submission to the will of God» with experience of 
his support in pain, sickness, affliction, is a move 
joyous and happy state than any degree of health or 
worldly prosperity. 

He who had no sin, Suffered for all sin ; well may 
I, who have so much, and laid so heary a load on 
him, be content to suffer a little for my own. Lying 
awake all night— there is no sleep in hell, ReT. xiv* 
11. 

I see God in every thing ; in pain I feel him ; and 
know he is come near to me on some gracious design* 
I never have so lively a sense of the being, presence, 
and goodness of God, as in pain, sickness, and snf* 
fering ; it puts me on thinking, and I cannot avoid 
coming to this conclusion, that it is ordained by his 
immediate will, and that he does it in mercy. 

Instead of repining at bodily disorders, think how 
many have much greater, uid how to be thankful 
both for those you have and have not. Pain, affile* 
tion, &c. is only God*s speaking louder. 

The strangury is a messenger sent from heaven to 
warn me home, to reconcile me to the thought of 
death, and prepare me for a happy reception into 
another world. 

In pain, sickness, trouble, methinks I heax Goid. 
sajr, Take tbia medicine, exactly saitibd. \)c» iQaft < i» >»» 
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prepared and weighed by my own hands, and con- 
sisting of the choicest drags which heaven afibrds. 

If I was left to myself, I should never think of 
oracifying sin, with the stone and strangury as God 
does. The strangury has not done its work yet by 
far. 

Say, my heart, with respect to the stone, ^ I am 
unworthy of this mercy : ' Lord, let it be more or less 
painful, and the means of death sooner or later, as 
thou pleasest, only make it a means of thy grace to 
me. 

If the cross should be laid on me, it will come 
assuredly to my relief ; and I must be destitute of 
g^ce, and dead to all consideration, if I do not 
regard it as help, and an especial mercy vouchsafed 
in a time of g^at danger. 

A cold north wind — Have patience with God. 

If my heart and will were given up to God, stone, 
gravel, strangury, &c. would be well endured, and 
death come with a smile on his face.' 

If I am afflicted, or sick, or weak, or in pain, let 
me not comfort myself chiefly with thinking that it 
will quickly be over, or that I shall soon be well, 
but rather with thinking and knowing that it is the 
appointment of divine wisdom ; for reasons of infinite 
concernment to myself, and for the end which God 
has chiefly in view for his people in all his afflictions, 
viz. the glory of his name in their spiritual health 
and recovery ; and a blessed support it will be to 
know and feel that I do not so much desire ease and 
deliverance from present trouble, as g^ce and 
strength to undergo more and greater, and even 
death itself, quietly, obediently, in the spirit of 
faith, and with full acceptance of the will of God. 

> Mr. Damoott, a yalnable minister of WeUington, in Somerset 
ahire, died of the stone, fall of joy in Christ Jesus. The torment of 
Che stone was so greatly alleviated, that in his last moments he said 
to his fHends who stood around him, * Is this dying i—*ti» so easy, 
^tisaoewyt* ' - 
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Tbis whole life is a state of labour and sufferings, 
in order to our purificationy and not of enjoyment, 
either temporal or spiritual. 

I believe no man is obliged to sell ill he has, &c. 
because Christ gave such a command to one person, 
any more than he is obliged to sacrifice his son be- 
cause God commanded Abraham to do so ; and yet, 
doubtless, these were written for our instruction, 
that we might be ready always to obey the seyerest 
calls of Providence : a matter of no small difficulty, 
and which we infinitely deceive ourselves and others 
in. It is a common thing for people to say, God's 
will be done, without one g^in of sincerity or true 
resignation. 

It is one point of happiness, and perhaps the 
highest we can attain to, to know and be fully con- 
' vinced that at the best we are but poorly qualified 
for it ; and therefore must not expect it in this life. 
The generality of mankind create to themselves a 
thousand needless anxieties, by a vain seach after a 
thing that never was, nor ever will be found on 
earth : let us then sit down contented with our lot ; 
and in the mean time be as happy as we can in a 
diligent preparation for what is to come. 

The world is so constituted, that obedience to the 
commands of God is impossible, without taking up 
the cross daily : but then, they who are unwilling to 
take up the cross, explain away all the trjdng com- 
mands of the gospel, and that of the cross in the first 

place. 

If any thing, though ever so dear, is taken from 
me by the order of Providence, I have no longer any 
interest in it, or business with it. The cloud is taken 
up, (Num. ix. 17.) and my station is fixed for some 
other place. God is now in the absence and priva- 
tion of it, and if ever I find him it must be there. 

It is our duty to bless God for the measure of 
grace we have, and to rest satisfied with his appoint- 
ment ia spirituals as well as lem^0T9\<&« '^n^v^ 
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degieeof real grftce U his gift, and fhe woric of ihe 
Spkjitf wlio diTideth to everj mms severally as lie 
will ; and to be thankfal lor lower degrees of grace, 
notwithstanding the most ardeat desires and loag- 
iiigf after the highest, is perhaps the tmest as wdl 
as the most diffiealt kind of hvmility and resignation. 
Rom. xiy. 

Christ is a refiner's tire. Mai. iH. We ooold like 
well enoogh to eone and warm oarselTos at Mi 
tw; bat the bosiness depends on being thrown 
tato H. 

Be not disturbed for trifles. By the practice of 
ttiis role we should come in time to think most 
things too trifling to disturb us. 

Till I make, through grace, a Mk and fi'ee sur- 
render of myself, my heart and conscience, whole 
state and being, to God, in simplicity and sincerity, 
his will for my salvation and recovery cannot take 
place in me I I shall not be steady a moment in the 
practice of holiness. 

The highest angels are at an infinite distance from 
the knowledge of Ood; and, therefore, there most 
of necessity be always something in his nature and 
acts mysterious even to tiiem : why then should not 
we be content with our darkness, and submit to liTe 
by faith here, when we must do it to ali etemitf ? 

How can I be happy but in God ? And how can 1 
be in God with a will contrary to, or but indifferent 
to his? No quiet in the Spirit till we settle on this 
basis of rest and satisfaction ; acquiescence in the 
will of God ; contentedness under the accidents of 
Kfe ; patience with the humours of all about us, aad 
cheerful submission to the demands of the present 
hoar. 

€rod, who knows my state, and the danger I am in, 
sends pain to warn me of it, to make me dread sin 
more than pain, and to think how I shall ever be 
able to endure, reme^VVtav^'^^^^a^^ni^^aiii. 

Suffering is ast eiLfi^WsuX. \>\«w^»t^ %«qh. xsKstr 
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tfttely firon beavon, to speak aloud in the name 
: God to tiie beart, mind, and oonscieace, and haa 
LTed many a soul, when, humanly speakings, no- 
dug else eoold. If it was not for pain, I shoukt 
lend iesa time with God. 

We nugr have some faint wish, and peihaps real 
BsirB to he freed from sin; but not in God's way 
F a broken and contrite heart, or some grieroos 
iffering. 

In a fiteiF tbe ohoIic^-Beath frees from all sin: 
ises of all troubles ; clears up all mistakes ; and is 
CoB answer to all my prayers. 
If I had not been kept awake with, the tootb-ache, 
should hare lost a lively acting of feith, and one 
^ tiie sweetest experiences I ever had in my Ufe. 
The will of God may put me to pain ; but it ia the 
ill of God. 

Joseph seems to have been at the height of perfec- 
on wbcir he resisted the solicitations of Potiphar's 
ife ; but if he had not wanted some further refine* 
lent, God would never have sent him to prison. 
If Mr. North's writings should be lost, and the 
10/. i have depending on ti^m, it will be my own 
inJbt if I do not make it a step towards heaven, and 
iceive moi:e advantage and comlbrt from the loss 
lan I could from the money. — The writings may not 
i lost; and if tiiey are, tiie money may be sale : 
■t if it ia not, am I safe as to my imward disposi- 
om, in a pwe resignation to the will of God, to give 
id take as he pleases ; and am I sensible that a 
;ach greater cross ia wanted? 
The disorder of my body is the very help I want 
om God ; and if it does its work before it lays me 
I the dust, it will raise me up to heaven. 
In affliction, see the necessity of it, and be hum- 
led ; see the use of it, and improve it ; see tiie love 
lere is in it, and be liiankfal. I know of no 
reater blessing than health, except pain and 
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• If we reflect on the exceeding^ sinfiiliieMy desed^ 
and horrible carse of sin, as represented in tie 
dreadful consequences of the first man's sin, and the 
necessity of Chrisf s death, how comparatively light 
is all we suffer for our multiplied transg^^essioiiST 
especially considering that suffering is a correctiTe, 
as well as a punishment; and that, in the wont 
of troubles, we have this hope to support ns, thtt 
there is redemption from all sin by the blood of 
Christ. I know this is but a thought, and, without 
God, will work no effect. 

In the paroxysm of pain, or prospect of deatii, I 
can no more reason myself into a state of perfect 
submission and tranquillity, than I can think the 
stone out of my body. God's patience is that whidi 
be requires and g^ves, extends to every thing, and 
holds out till death. 

. Why should any man complain, or think his lot 
hard, when he has a God to live with, and order 
all his affairs in this world, and to do so when he 
dies? 

I find it hard to bear and be contented with the 
disposal of Providence in temporal things; but 
much harder to bear my want of contentment, with 
perfect resignation to the will of God, and be as 
poor in spirit as I am poor in reality. 

Query. — Whether it is not a high degree of holi- 
ness in a man who sees and laments his sin, and 
feels it as the heaviest of all burdens, to bear it 
patiently, and with submission to the divine will, as 
he would any other aflUction, till God is pleased to 
remove it? 

There is no coming to God but through pain ; no 
matter how, if we do but come to him. 

I am a cow poorer, a thought richer. If I do not 
give more, God will take more away. 

God be thanVL^^VWi^t I do pray, though but poorly. 
I will comp\a\ii\» Tiattft\iML\.^<A, «xAl ^«h«t of God. 
However 1 am cxos^t^, w ^\iaX«H«i Y ^jq^^^^^ik^ 
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Aoes me no wrong, intends me no h«rty desigan my 
good. I may well be patient I must do more; 
there is obligation in the case ; I must be thankfal. 

Blessed be God for all his faronrs, and patti- 
Mdarly for the special mercy of the stone. 

We are always thinking we should be better with 
or without such a thing ; but if we do not steal a 
little content in present circumstances, there is no 
hope of any other. 

Jt is our duty to bear the disorders of the mind, 
as well as those of the body ; feeling both, appljdng 
proper remedies, and submitting quietly to tiie will 
of God. 

Whateyer God is pleased to do with me, in me, 
Ebr me, blessed be his will ! If God gives me pa- 
tienoe, and quiet submission to his will, in the want 
of what I pray for, he g^ves me enough, and more 
khan I ask. At all events let the will of God be 
mine, in spite of nature, reputation, ease, or worldly 
interest. 

Real heart-felt submission to the will of God in 
pain, sickness, crosses, every thing, never was the 
work of a man's own spirit ; and when it comes from 
Edbove, in answer to prayer, is full amends for all we 
Mn suffer. 

I have just so much godliness as God gives me, 
uid no more ; and it is a necessary, but hard part 
ftf .religion, to be contented and thankful, whether it 
be much or little. If this thought does not keep me 
humble and dependent, drive me to prayer, and 
make Christ all in all to me, I know not what will. 

Grod does not regai4 what he makes us suffer, if 
be can but keep us out of hell. When I am in pain, 
I have a strong conviction of my obligation to Christ 
for delivering me from eternal pain. 

When pain comes, God comes. Welcome pain. 
We should bear pain better if we did not increase it 
by impatience, or apprehension of the ls8Ufi^ ^\2A 
HiMer notiuDg but the pain« 

2 c 
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€rod^s will is blessed, and, whether it be for or 
against me, I must wait patiently, and receive all as 
a gift ; for I find I can do nothing. 

Bear a light cross, as from God, and you will be 
prepared for a heavier, and have him bearing all 
with yon. • 

Come what will, God does me no harm. If God 
has g^yen me Christ, what have I to complain of? 
and how shall I welcome the disease, or decay, 
which is sent to secure him to me,, and bring me 
to him! 

Whether soap and lime-water will cure the stones 
I know not ; I am sure the stone will cure me. — ^Tbe 
stone is an answer to my prayers. 

It is hard to bear crosses, but harder to bear with 
my own impatience. And yet if God is not pleased 
to deliver me from it, on my endeavour and prayer, 
what can be more a duty than submission in the 
case, especially as I have Jesus Christ to thank 
him for. 

When pain comes, I can hardly think of any thing 
but God ; when I am at ease, the heart returns to its 
bent, the world resumes its place in it, and God 
leaves me. 

God consults my interest in every thing, not me ; 
and though I know be cannot be mistaken in what be 
does, I find it hard to give my consent to it. 

When pain comes, it seems as if it was reached 
out to me by the hands of an angel, who is come post 
with me from heaven ; glad of the office, of adminis- 
tering to my safety and improvement ; rejoicing in 
the love of God towards me, and calling on me to 
join with him in blessing God for it. 

God is always with me, though I am not with bim; 
and because I do not advert to his presence, he sends 
pain to introduce, and even force me into his com- 
pany. 

In the atxan^TS.— \1 «nc« \ «ssi. \ft <^Qme to self- 
knowledge, ^ft tev^ii\»aR^, \ft V3tt!MX«,Vi ^^i^^'^fi^xL 
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the way pointed oat to me by a clear light shining on 
it from heaven. 

What would thousands and ten thousands g^ve to 
be no more in pain than I am ? What I suffer would 
l>e perfect ease to them. 

I never have such a lively and full conviction of 
my weakness and absolute dependance on God, as in 
pain or sickness. Acquiescence in his blessed will, 
choice of what he chooses for me, and thankfulness 
for the mercy, I know to be my duty, and would 
gladly work this disposition in myself, but find, by 
repeated experience, that I have no more power over 
my mind than I have over my body. 

By pain God drives me to prayer, teaches me what 
prayer is, inclines me to pray. 

It is a sore trial to the soul to be deprived of all 
earthly comforts, and reduced to the necessity of 
living on God. 

No man, let him be ever so great a saint, resigns 
himself to God's method of cure in suffering, with 
the same choice, confidence, and fulness of consent, 
th^t he would put himself into the hands of a surgeon 
to be cut for the stone. 

If we do not propose to ourselves the same end in 
saffering which God does, self-knowledge and the 
purification of the heart, it must necessarily be with- 
out effect. 

Because I trifle with my soul, and do not enter re- 
solutely into a process of mortification, God in mercy 
takes the matter into his own hands, and sends pain 
to do that for me, which I am not willing to do for 
myself. 

God sometimes will not let me sleep, but keeps me 
awake to catechise me; and is always ready with 
some new instruction or conviction. 

Not too much pain ; with God's help I can think 
so from my heart, take it patiently, aad bless him for 
the mercy of it. 

When I suffer most, I will comiotl mi%^\l ^V^ 

s c » 
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thinking that I might, and that many do, suffer more; 
and that all I can suffer is not only much less thaii I 
deserve, but ordained in mercy as the means of my 
eternal happiness. 

Trouble is the engine in God's hands to lift ua «p 
to heaven. 

What can I not bear with the help of God ? Whst 
can I do or suffer without it? 

The very point and top of resignation, is to submit 
quietly to the leading of God in the want of sensible 
support and comfort. 

The pain of pain is impatience und^ it, and ap* 
prehension of its oontinuanoe or consequences. It 
might be g^atly alleviated, if we adverted only to 
the present time, and did not add to it the burden of 
to-morrow. 

Pain comes for punishment and purification ; the 
one I am sure I deserve, and have great cause to 
lament the slowness and imperfection of the othor. 

If chastisement is a token of God's love, why 
should I faint under it, or so much as desire release 
from it, till it has done its work? I must suffer and 
die ; with the help of God I will suffer and die. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PRAYER. 



I HAVE great hope from the promises made to prayer, 
that I shall begin to liye before I die. 

What is the meaning of prayer, bat that Grod 
would do what we cannot? and how vainly do we 
ask the help which we do no^ think we want! 

The loss of prayer is the greatest of all losses ; and 
yet how many prayers are rendered fruitless, if not 
turned into sin, through inattention, levity of spiiit, 
unbelief, insensibility of want, or greater desire of 
something else in the heart. 

Ko man need be miserable or unhelped, so long as 
there is a way open to the throne of grace. 

If we pray at all, we must be poor; helpless, and 
resigned ; neither thinking we have already what we 
ask, or that we can give it to ourselves ; or setting a 
time, or prescribing a measure to God. 

Nothing is more easy than to say the words of a 
prayer ; but to pray hungering and thirsting, is the 
hardest of all works. 

What more need be said of prayer, than that it 
brings God into the heart, and keeps sin out ? 

*' Ask, and it shall be given you.'' I ask, there- 
fore it is given me. The consequence is infallible ; 
only let God choose the tinae and manner of giving. 

Praying with the heart, for the bkeax\, la '^Tv^YGk%Vs 
tbe Spirit, irliether with ox wlHio^tt ii iotnu 
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No trae prayer is lost, though we may haye forgot 
it. 

Blessed be God, I do not only begin to pray when 
I kneel down, but leave not off praying when I rise 
up. 

All prayer is hypocrisy and sad deceit, if we do 
not ask what God would have as to ask, and really 
desire what we ask. 

We can have no grace or spiritual supply without 
asking ; and whatever we think of ourselves, or say 
to God, we cannot act without felt want, and real 
desire. Of those that do pray, how few pray from 
their own sense, or any particular knowledge of their 
own circumstances ! 

Acquiescence in the bare act of prayer, is a most 
dangerous delusion, and keeps the soul from its 
proper relief. 

God, give me what thou knowest to be good, 
and thou alone knowest what is good ; give me more 
than I can ask or think ; if the reverse of what I 
ask, is what I should ask, give me that, let me not 
be undone by my prayers. 

Many pray not to be kept from sin, but to keep it; 
and with a secret hope that prayer will excuse it, and 
be accepted instead of reformation. 

God does not want our praises ; but the disposi- 
tion to praise him is essential to our own happiness, 
and therefore required. 

1 put my prayers into Chrisfs hands ; and what 
may I not expect from them^ when I have such an 
advocate ? 

Prayer is living with God ; and, if founded on 
right principles of religion, puts us on searching the 
heart, leads us to the knowledge of our wants and 
weakness, and fixes us in dependence on God. No- 
thing is more easy, as a bare duty or lip-service, and 
nothing more difficult than the performance of it in 
truth and sincerity. 

Prayer is knowing "woTVL^XitXKsiViu^NiQtV^i&kSjQk^^^ 
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work, searching work, hnmbliDg work, and nothing 
worth if heart and hand do not join in it. 

There is abundant comfort in the thought that 
God has given me a desire and will to pray, for the 
blessings of Jesus ; whether with greater or less fer- 
vour at the time of praying, it matters little as to the 
event : I may repose myself quietly on his word, in 
full assurance that there will be a performance of all 
his promises, in life, death, and eternity. 

The gpreat mistake of prayer is, not praying as 
po<Hr and destitute creatures, but thinking that we 
are and have already in some degree what we pray 
for. See a notable instance of this in Lord Bacon's 
prayer, Tattler, No. 267. The liturgy is formed on a 
different plan, and puts us on a better method. 

Be sure not to ask a little of God. 

It is a great mistake that prayer is lost, or nothing 
but formality, because we do not find comfort in it, or 
any immediate effect from it, or do not pray with so 
much fervour as we could wish. 

We are on the wrong side of prayer, till we have 
a lively sense of our condition in sin, and are con* 
vinced by self-knowledge of the necessity of redemp- 
tion from the guilt and power of it. 

It is a sad mistake in religipn to acquiesce in the 
form of prayer, without obtaining, or desiring to 
obtain, what is asked. 

It is an easy work to offer up many prayers to God ; 
but who almost offers up himself to him ? 

We are apt to suppose that nothing is a return to 
prayer, but the very thing we ask ; but if there is a 
better way of granting our request than we think of, 
it is well for us that God will not chose the worst 

We eat for bodily strength, and for strength to 
labour. So the spiritual life must be renewed and 
maintained by continual supplies of gprace, to the 
end we may perform the services we owe to God. 
The consequence is, we must pray at least aa qC\&tl 
a3 we eat. 
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All powor of spiritual renoTatioii is from €tod ; and 
it is a fatal mistake to look for it in ourselves, or in 
iMMks, the scriptares not excepted. One prayer is 
worth a thousand fine thoughts. 

Let jour prayer be Aort, and think a long tine 
hefbre you begin, what you are going to say, and 
what you mean by it: that is, to speak plainly, 
whether you would be taken at your word, and pat 
to the pain of having your prayers answered. It 
would be death to the generality, even of those who 
appear on the side of religion, to reeeive or be what 
they pray for. 

When I pray, it is for a moral impossibility, and for 
as great a miracle, as if I was to say, * Sun, stand 
still/ I shall never love God and hate sin as I ouf^tf 
till I pray better. 

Want felt, and help desired, with faith to obtain 
it, is prayer ; and without these qualifications, what- 
ever is called so, is nothing but self-deceit and lying 
to God. 

We shall never be Christians, till we think as we 
pray, and always carry the same bumbling senti- 
ments about us, as if we were on our knees before 
God. 

I can expect no good effect from my prayers, till I 
know what I am, and do not pray above my state, or 
think more highly of it, and of myself, than I ought 
to think, but sit down in the lowest room, as I well 
may, without any fear of mistaking my place. 

It seems to me, that the first thing we should pray 
for is a sense of our wants, with a will and desire to 
pray according to them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

At the time of receiving' — Lord, I here appeal to thy 
sacrifice against my sin^ to thy grace against my 
corruption, to thy love against my fears, to thee 
against myself. I believe thy word; I remember 
thy command ; I adore thy goodness ; I wait for thy 
salvation. Give effect to thine own ordinance, and 
make it the seal of mercy, and the conveyance of lilb 
to me. O Jesus ! come to my heart. 

I go to the sacrament for mercy, and strength to 
keep mercy; to profess my faith in Christ, that I 
have pardon and peace with God, life and righteous* 
ness only by his death and merits; and to own my 
obligation to live unto him that died fSor me, in faith, 
love, and self-dedication. I go to the sacrament for 
Christ's love and likeness, for the benefittand for the 
munition of the cross ; to have the load of sin taken 
from my heart, and any other which Christ thinks fit, 
laid on my back. 

Was pardon, salvation, and life, received in the 
sacrament? Did I bid an eternal farewell to sin; 
and have I the poison of it expelled by the virtue 
of Christ's body and blood? 

I go to the sacrament to leave sin behind me, and 
receive Christ instead of it; and if I do the one, 
laying my sins on Christ, with a will to tosakft'^^'n^ 
I am sure of the other. IiOtd> (njllvutlClEv^ "^^ar^ 
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and all that comes with it, love, patience, resigna- 
tion, thankfulness, deliverance from the fear of 
death, and a hearty longing for eternity. 

I go to the sacrament for the pardon of sin, for the 
kindling of loye, for the turning of my heart, for the 
renewal of my will. 

I do not go to the Lord's tahle to give hut to 
receive ; not to tell Christ how good I am, hut to 
think how good he is. I have a great many sins and 
wants to tell him of more than would take up the 
whole day; and when I have told him all that I 
know of myself, it is not the half, but a very little 
of what he knows of me. I bring myself, that is sin, 
to him, believing that he will be all to me, and do ( 
all for me that is in his heart ; and I know it is a 
very compassionate one. I go as a sinner to the 
Saviour. To whom else should I go, with my blind 
eyes, foul leprosy, hard heart, and rebellious wilH 
You tell me I must have I know not how many 
graces and qualifications to go to the sacrament 
with ; but I cannot stay for them ; my wants are 
urgent; I am a dying man. My Lord, with his 
known kindness, says, * Come ; do this ; remember 
me.' His invitation is qualification enough ; and I 
long to feed on him, to thank God for him, to take 
him into my heart. I will go to behold him cruci- 
fied, and his blood poured out for me, in spite of all 
my sins and fears ; and, though all the saints on 
earth stood up with one mouth to forbid me, I go to 
put myself under Christ's wings, and fly to him for 
refuge from the monster sin, ready to devour me. 

i go to the sacrament to know God and myself ; 
to wonder at the reconciliation of strict punishment 
with free pardon ; to see the greatness of my sin, 
and the greatness of my hope, in the greatness of the 
sacrifice therein represented; to sin no more, be- 
cause I believe 1i]^e^T^ \^ tlq condemnation for my sin ; 
to be raised as \v\^ «a V«bcs«^> ^xAV^xsi^Vftd in the 

dust; to \)e «&\«inA'^'&^ ^X^^^K^^XKri^VV^oxy^^xs^-. 
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cified, and to profess that I know less of God than 
ever. 

Let me be daily thinking of the sacrament, daily 
in a state of preparation for it, daily living on it, 
resolving to secure my portion in the love therein 
exhibited, by receiving it in faith and humility, as 
love and undeserved mercy, making it my pattern, 
and dreading the sin which could be expiated with 
no less a sacrifice. 

''Do this in remembrance of me/' — Remember 
who I am, and what thou art; remember me as 
thy Saviour; remember me as thy Master; remem- 
ber my love; remember thy obligations; remember 
me as hating thy sin ; remember me as bearing thy 
sin; remember me, and fear not; remember me, 
and sin not; remember me, to live for me, by me, 
with me. 

The day before the sacrament. — Knowing and 
assuredly believing the promises of God made over 
to me for the forgiveness of my sins, through faith in 
the blood of Christ ; I do, from a detestation of my 
sinfulness, and a hearty sense of my want of pardon- 
ing grace, accept bis covenant of rest and peace; 
trusting in him for the accomplishment of my whole 
salvation, in the way of gospel-holiness, by his 
Spirit; and resolving, without delay, to put myself 
into his hands for that purpose. And may the Grod 
of mercies keep me stedfast in this faith and engage- 
ment, and carry me on from strength to strength, 
that I may be one with him, and with my Saviour, 
and live for him, and love him with all my heart, 
and with all my soul. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 



I MUST, I mast incur the hatred of my parii^ and 
hearers, in love to them, and for Christ's sake ; bat 
let me be infamous, so I may but do good. 

Ruling slothfulness in a minister of the gospel, 
is a certain mark of infidelity, or an n&regeBerate 
state. 

Let no man think he is qualified to seek and to 
save that which is lost, as an agent under Christ, till 
he has first found himself. 

A clergyman, if in truth he is a follower of Christ, 
must not expect to have any friends in his parish 
but his converts ; the rest will despise, envy, and 
traduce him, more than they do other men. 

How much better would it be if, instead of cea* 
soring and bitterly inveighing against the ignorance, 
perverseness, and corruption of my neighbours, I 
exerted myself in good earnest, according to the 
duty of my station, and the talents which God has 
given me, to instruct and reform them ! Perhaps, 
many an one has long been waiting at the pool 
of Betbesda for some friendly hand to help them in, 
and I pass by them with a stupid unconcern, and 
leave them gio^mn^^ ww^^x \\i<&vT misery. 

There is \>\it onei x\^\i\.^«;^ ^1 ^xsw.Okoi'^^ ^VmsjIl is 
to speak t\i© plwu tr^VJbi^ ^^ ^^ %^«^^^^^-i. ^^is. 
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then, this way is the hardest of all others, for it 
supposes conTersion in the preacher. 

It is the business of a minister of the gospel to 
preach faith and live morality. 

I find it very difficult, if not impossible, throug^h 
my selfishness, to sink myself into the common mass 
of mankind, so as to take my full share of their guilt, 
to sympathize, to pity, to have a fellow-feeling of 
their wants, joys, and sorrows, and be truly con- 
cerned for the temporal and spiritual welfare of all. 

How glorious a distinction for any man to be etst* 
ployed, as an agent under Christ, in the recovery 
of souls; and what guilt not to attend on it out 
of love to him, with the same ardour and assiduity 
that other physicians do for their fees ! 

How can those preachers be supposed to bring 
others to Christ, who never came to him themselves ? 

We are greatly deceived in fancying that discern* 
ment, or approbation of moral excellence, is posses- 
sion, or ability to possess ourselves of it. The 
Christian religion goes another way to work with 
us; and those preachers wretchedly mistake their 
office, and abuse their hearers, who spend all their 
discourses in recommending virtue to their notice 
and esteem ; without leading them to the root of 
their disorder, and pointing out the cure. 

What would a physician, who had a sovereign 
cure for all diseases, be accounted, if he kept it a 
secret, or was slothful in dispensing it, or mixed 
poison with it? How much more criminal is a mi- 
nister of the gospel, who thinks himself entrusted 
with an infallible medicine for all the disorders of 
the soul, if he adulterates it, or is unfaithful and 
inactive in applying it? 

I may conscientiously take the wages for the work, 
when I have a distinct consciousness that I would do 
the work without the wages. 

To relinquish or intermit parochial labour, because 
it is not atteuded with success, would \>ft ^ktcW^l^ Vbt 
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excoBable. Labour on ; commit the matter to God,' 
wait patiently ; get a feeling of the bowels of Christ; 
and die praying, '^ Lord, pity the people ! " 

The declarations of scriptare concerning the ^ilt 
of fin and the damnation of sinners, may be assented 
to ; but are fully and efficaciously believed by few. 
Hence faintness of endeavour to snatch others oat 
of the fire ; cold prayer ; speaking, preaching, and 
writing, without real pity and heart-felt concern. 

** But we will g^ve ourselves unto prayer, and the 
ministry of the word/' Remember this, O my seal, 
it is for eternity. 

A poor country parson fighting against the devil 
in his parish, has nobler ideas than Alexander had. 

As a minister of the gospel, I must either be 
despised or hated. I choose the latter. 

Am I a minister of Jesus, with his bowels for 
souls? called? willing to be spent? regardless of 
worldly preferment? owned of God? hated of men? 
happy in myself? 

Intrusion into the ministry for worldly ends and 
with absolute unfitness for it, in great ignorance 
of Christ, great unconcern for the salvation of sools. 
consequent sloth and remissness, squandering a 
large income in sensual pleasure, and when I was 
something awakened, doing what I did in self depen- 
dence and self-seeking, — how awful ! 

Dreamed that J. M. and S. E. were under soul- 
concern. I interpreted it as a call to go and speak 
wilh them. But what shall I say to J. for not 
speaking more to him and to all others, without a 
dream? 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HEAVEN. 



My heai^en on earth is communion with God ; and 
therefore nothing else would he my heaven in 
heaven. 

We shall never know any degree of happiness in 
this life, till we are settled in a clear conviction of 
judgment, that it is chiefly hereafter, and that we 
are in the way to it. God forhid I should ever think 
myself at home till I am in heaven. 

Heaven is not a place or state of idleness. Per- 
haps the highest angels have a task and work as- 
signed them, which keeps them continually employed. 
What is considered as greatness and happiness on 
eartli is, having nothing to do. 

Happiness will he the necessary result of gospel 
holiness, when external impediments are removed; 
but heaven itself would lose its nature, if the inward 
disposition were wanting. 

Our future existence will be the same kind of life, 
or state of being continued, which we are fixed in 
here. Death makes no alteration in our condition : 
it only clears up our mistakes about it. 

Thankfulness and happiness imply each other: 
we must be thankful to be happy, and happy to be 
thankful. God's house is an hospital at one end, 
and a palace at the other. In the hos^itaA ^\A ^x^ 
Christ's members upon earth, conftictin^'^VCsi^^^w^^ j 
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diseases, and coDfined to a strict regimen of his 
appointing. What sort of a patient mast he be, who 
would be sorry to be told that the hour is come for 
his dismission from the hospital, and to see the doors 
thrown wide open for his admission into the king's 
presence ? 

Nothing can be our happiness in this life, bat 
what IS to be the foundation of it in the next. If I 
cannot serve God and my Saviour with delight, and 
make a kind of heaven of it here, they have no other 
heaven for me hereafter. 

We shall never know the thousandth part of oar 
mercies, deliverances, and protections, temporal and 
spiritual, till we come to another world. 

In heaven, sin known and pardoned is the song 
of praise ; sin known and unpardoned is hell. 

If ever I thank Christ as I ought, it must be in 
heaven ; it is in vain to think of doing it here. 

Heaven is heaven rather as a state of exemption 
from sin than suffering. We must die for perfect 
conformity to the will of God ; and it is wortli 
dying for. 

Delight in the will of God is the perfection of all 

intelligent beings, the essence of happiness, the joy 

of angels, heaven on earth, and the heaven of heaven. 

Heaven is wherever God is, in my heart, if I desire 

it, and delight in his presence. 

Ten thousand years in this world would not com- 
plete my happiness; I should never be wise and 
good, have an absolute command of my will, pas- 
sions, and affections, without one irregular thought, 
vain wish or spot of sin. If we are really aiming at 
and longing for this perfection, how desirable is 
death, which alone can put us in possession of it! 
By death we do not go out of life, but into life. 

The Christian's hope of heaven is the sweetness 
of prospehly, viiid the support of adversity, and 
oares us at once oi ^\ ^W.^acOc^m^'c^ N.^ \3[v^ world, or 
expectation oix^xva.\\^ 
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If Christ had not hrought down heaven to us, we 
eould never have raised oarselves up to it. 

This world is the reign of darkness, pain, and 
sorrow ; and we must not expect fully to find God 
here as a present portion. The Christian believes 
that he shall know him better, and enjoy him fully 
hereafter. O my soul hold fast and be very thankful 
for the sweet hope ! 

'* Let us labour to enter into that rest.'' 

We like the rest, better than the labour of attaining 
it ; but cannot so much as h&ve an idea of it, if we 
do not think it worth all the labour we can bestow 
on it. 

It is a vain thing to think we can take any delight 
in being with Christ hereafter, if we care not how 
little we are in his company here. 

The highest state of the greatest saint on earth is 
only a small taste or glimpse of heaven, in the first- 
fruits and earnest of the Spirit. The harvest is 
beyond the grave, and is not to be expected in this 
world. 

When I can truly say, " Thy will be done on earth 
as it is heaven," I sball long to be in heaven that I 
may do it perfectly. 

What is the reason that we do not keep our eyes 
steadily fixed on the light of scripture, and follow it 
as our guide to heaven, but because we do not really 
think of heaven, as the country we are bound to ; 
have yet other designs in the world than, to get 
thither, and whatever we pretend, do not desire to be 
there ? 

I long to know something and be something, that 
is, to die. I see the glory and beauty of perfect 
holiness, as Moses did the promised land from mount 
Pisgah; but, like him, must die without entering 
into possession of it. 

** Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven ; " 
that is, with angelical love and Ukiw^, ^w^ VX^^ ^>a^\ 
bent of our desire to it, A virtuous, puxe, VoVj ^'*^^^^> 

2 D 
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is a strong tendency to all good, and only to good : 
and if we oould suppose the mind to -be in a state 
of suspense or indifference, and 'equally poised be- 
tween good and evil, it would be a bad state. What 
then is man with a natural, and morally invincible, 
propensity to evil ? 

Unless I see something beyond the grave worth 
dying for, there is nothing on this side worth living 
for. 

How welcome will death be to those who tnily 
mourn for sin, feel the burden, taste the bitterness 
of it, and long for complete deliverance from it ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The commandment is holy, and jast, and good, not 
only in its precept but its curse. The first is evident 
and denied by none ; the latter is never believed bat 
by a work of the Spirit. 

Let us talk no more of the constitution of this or 
that country, and the excellence of one above an- 
other ; it is in every man's power, through grace, to 
live under the best government in the world. 

We may put on different clothes and different 
looks, speak different words and do different actions, 
on a Sunday ; but nature will be the same that it is 
all the rest of the week. Sunday, in our rest from 
bodily labour and employment, in the thoughts it 
suggests, the prospect it opens, the hope it confirms, 
is a day taken from time, and made a portion of 
eternity. 

Dreams indicate the temper of the soul more cer- 
tainly than they do the temperament of the body. 
Dreams have no dissimulation ; they unmask the 
heart, and tell me honestly what I am when waking. 

A forced obedience will not make us happy in this 
world, but may not be lost as to another. 

Hell is truth seen too late. 

What is it to me whether the Ametviwv^ ^x^Sxl^ 
state of rebellion or not ? Why do 1 uoX ^As^^V \fitfsi^ 
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to the rebellion of my own heart and will against 
God? 

A partial, half-religion is a state of terrible anxiety. 

Why is a man for ever seeking after pretences to 
wander from home ; fixing the laws of motion ; mea- 
suring the planets; prjdng with glasses into the 
minutest parts of nature; and either gazing with 
stupid wonder on what he can never understand, 
or, what is worse, circumscribing Omnipotence, and 
saying, * Thus it must be ; ' when all the while the 
poor soul within him, buried in flesh and blood, 
wants its proper relief, begs his attention, and being 
known, would infinitely reward his curiosity? 

If we do not live down error, I am sure we shall 
never dispute it down. 

The eager reading even of religious books may 
be dangerous, and a hindrance to those who are 
aiming at the true spirit of religion, if they have 
recourse to them instead of to God. 



THE END. 
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